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How she’s grown since her last voyage! 


N.B. Two 3-week 
Autumn Mediterranean 
Cruises by 
s.s.""BRAEMAR CASTLE" 
17,000 tons 
1. 2ist October — calling at 
Tangier, Palermo, Athens, 
Beirut, Crete, Naples and 

Marseilles. 

2. 11th November—calling at 
Naples, Syracuse, Athens, 
Haifa, Rhodes, Palma and 
Gibraltar. 

Shore excursions. 

Fares from £140. 

Ask for Folder giving further 
particulars. 

Dept. (5) 

19/21 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

Telephone: HYDe Park 8400. 
Or Travel Agents 





SECOND CLASS ‘POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Caroline's first Union-Castle trip — she was on the ‘ Nursery and 6 o'clock supper’ list. 
Next time she was 12, and could swim in the pool with the grown-ups, and a good deal 
better than a lot of them. But it was still ‘ early to bed and not too many ice-creams!' 
Now, this voyage, her social life extends into the small hours, she watches her own 
calories with those superb Union-Castle meals, and the only way her elderly admirers 
can get a dance with her is to be lucky in the Paul Joneses. She's fortunate to have a 
father who has big business in South Africa, and likes having Caroline along as a 
companion—at least, he knows she’s in the ship somewhere...... 






1 
R.M.S. PRETORIA CASTLE, 28,705 TONS \ 


the going's good by 


UNION-CASTLE 


THE BIG SH/P WAY TO AFRICA 


Published weekly every Saturday, fifty-two times a year in London, England. 
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In The Economist this Week 
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HOVERING 


The British Government is playing a cautious game in Europe : 
the time has really arrived for hitting out, for Six (p. 1203). 


aK Tam AEF 


® Political divisions on the common market in Britain are not 
between Tories and Socialists, but between liberals and illiberals 
(p. 1204). 

@ Trade union opinion seems, cannily, to be leaning towards 
Europe (p. 1205). 


®The farmers are coming to realise that union with Europe 


OBS EE RSE 


; could harness more horses to their ploughs: but Mr Soames 
f seems to be a pro-European for the wrong reasons (p. 1206). 

: REFORMING 

5 Prisons: a new look for o!d gaols (p. 1209). 

5 


i Atomic energy: 
} (p. 1249). 
i Labour Party: Mr Gaitskell’s Campaign for Democratic Socialism 


is at present the party’s most effective pressure group (p. 1211). 
International Payments: Prospects for the expansion of IMF are 


oe clearer (p. 1255). 
TRAFFICKING 


‘By road: a recent decision of the Transport Tribunal threatens 
to jumble up the hauliers’ ABC (p. 1247). 


a little fission is a good thing for Harwell 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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has 
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' TREBLE 


Russia’s argument that all international bodies must in future 
be run by a triumvirate, including a western, a communist, and 
a neutral representative, springs from the Soviet reckoning of 
; the current balance of power (p. 1206). 


ANOTHER TROIKA FOR MR K: 


* ®©A week of words and demonstrations has provided impressive 
evidence of the determination of west Germany to resist Mr 
Khrushchev’s policies (p. 1239). 
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t 
® Only the formation of a government of national unity will get 
4 the Geneva conference on Laos off the ground (p. 1212). 


' ®Chinese who know that they are hungry can probably read 
4 between the lines of China’s buoyant newspapers (p. 1212). 


America’s arguments: it is high time that President Kennedy 


defined the objectives of his foreign policy, yet his policy-making 
machinery is in a state of confusion (p. 1221). 


TAS Ta. 


® Nowhere is this causing more difficulty than in Latin America 
(p. 1225). 


OL Beak LATE 


® Mr Stevenson’s trip to Brazil may have confirmed him in the 
urgent need for social change (p. 1218). 
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Southern Rhodesia : Mr Sandys’s White Paper represents the most 
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Railway vanmen are striking in patches (p. 1217). 


By air : the US fly-American campaign affects BOAC’s attempt to 
recover lost ground (p. 1258). 


By rail: Dr Beeching is accurately taking the pulse of his new 
patient (p. 1251). 


In goods: Britain’s exports lagged in May (p. 1250); orders up 
but prices dcwn (p. 1252). 


EARGAINING 


Steelworkers at Rotherham will be paid for losing their jobs 
(p. 1235). Scottish teachers have received a new pay offer—one 
which would repay study by their English colleagues (p 1212). 
Mathematics teachers: new methods and higher differentials 
needed (p. 1214). 


Changes in the Street 
Death of a Sunday (p. 1211). Expressman’s Retrospect (p. 1231). 


Finance 
and 
Politics 


Thirty Years after 1931: 
Lessons and legacies from that decisive 
turning point in economic and financial 
affairs (pp. 1263-89). 

CL REE RS PORE ALS 
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the Europeans are now willing to concede to African nationalism 
(p. 1214). 


Nigeria: Nine months after independence, this is an African 
country in need of strong personalities (p. 1239). 


Angola: Only the West can rescue the peoples of Portugal and 
Angola from the social and economic ruin that threatens them 
(p. 1214). 


Kenya: The government has given thousands of Africans the 
near-certainty of handsome profits from the land (p. 1242). 


Algeria : It is too soon to believe rumours of a final break-up of 
the negotiations at Evian (p. 1210). 


TROUBLE 


The way in which the Canadian government has tried to prise 
Mr Coyne from his realm in the Bank of Canada has brought big 
trouble on the government’s own head (p. 1208). 


. . . and farther South 


®@ Last week the United States Supreme Court ruled in effect that 
communists have lost the constitutional right to freedom of speech 
(p. 1222). 


®@ The state of the American economy continues to improve but 
there is no boom in sight yet (p. 1222). 


@ Persistent unemployment is to be attacked from new angles 
(p. 1226). 


Detaled contents on page 1203 
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cHooss WANGUARD 


The outstanding characteristics of the new “Vanguard” 
are extremely low running costs and large carrying 
capacity. As a result, BEA have calculated that “passen- 
ger cost per mile” will figure lower than any other aircraft. 








CHOOSE 
* 






v7. 


FOR HIGHEST POSSIBLE OUTPUT 
ACCURACY AND VALUE 





CALCULATING MACHINES 





Costing the Vanguard’s operation is being done by BEA on Dieh) Ca‘cu!ators 
because: 


Diehl's unique short cutting action gives an output rate and life 
factor higher than that of any other desk calculating machine. 


Diehl are silent and dependable in operation and easy to 
maintain. If ever BEA require service, they get it within one hour. 


Dieh! Calculators always give the right answer. All models 
have complete transmission, even the least expensive. 


BEA, like Archimedes-Dieh! Machine Company Limited, are a 
progressive commercial organisation, and they always choose 
the most up-to-date equipment. 


Follow the example of BEA and other leading organisations. 
Be in the vanguard and see the NEW Class V. 


RANGE OF CALCULATORS 
ARCHIMEDES-DIEHL MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, Telephone: ABBey 2014 | 


Sales and Service throughout the Commonwealth. 
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DEFENCE 
BONDS 
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Defence Bonds 














Earn 5% interest per annum. 

Are repayable after only 7 years, at the 
rate of £103 for every £100 invested. 

Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 
Do not have income tax on interest 
earned deducted at source. 

May be cashed before maturity. 








5% Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 





ra per cent (gross) per annum if fe, Pa 
ok, you pay tax at the present “ug? Nay 

Y standard rate of 7/9 iC 
NEW 5% DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 


£5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 


(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) 


Full details can be had from your bank manager, stockbroker, or from 
your local Savings Committee, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 





Issued by The National Savinas Committee. London. S.W.7. 
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CLARK 
compressors, engines, 
gas turbines 


MAGCOBAR ’ PACIFIC 
foundry clays, centrifugal pumps 
chemicals, 


drilling fluids 





ROOTS: 
wa CONNERSVILLE 
ms blowers, . 
= exhausters, 
gas meters 





SIE 
automated control ‘ 
systems 






PO 
solvent extractors 


Dresser “@ 


is everywhere 
in the 


WORLD ¢ INDUSTR 


Wherever industry turns a wheel... shapes 
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compression fittings 








a metal... «“‘cooks” a chemical .. . purifies a 

harmaceutical or food ... pipes or pumps a 
iquid . , . moves, compresses Or Measures a 
gas...some Dresser product is somewhere 
at work, helping to get the job done — and 
done well. 


Under world-famed trade names, Dresser 
provides heavy duty engines, pumps, com- 
pressors, solvent extractors, gas turbines... 
for countless tasks. Dresser supplies foundry 
clays, couplings, blowers, exhausters, gas 
meters and scores of other products. In 
automation, Dresser is playing an increas- 


.. ingly important role... particularly in 


Republic National 
Bank Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


electronic control instrumentation for pipe 
lines, process plants and automated oil pro- 
duction systems. 

In fact, Dresser Industries, through its 
far-flung group of integrated companies and 
licensees, is able to provide essential equip- 
ment for virtually any industry — general 
manufacturing, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
food-processing, steel-making, non-ferrous 
metal processing, electronics and communi- 
cations, power and petroleum in any land. 

Call on Dresser for technology, for expe- 
rience and initiative, for reliable, world- 
proved products and technical services...no 
matter what you make or where you make it. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 
ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197: Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 
ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 
MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Mihlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 
VENEZUELA: _reenee A. G., Apartado 6659—Edif. Luz Electrica, 

ve. 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Urdaneta, Caracas 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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American Express 
Travellers Cheques— 
Sterling or Dollar 


Travel—with the security and confidence that your own 
bank gives you. Travel with American Express Travellers 
Cheques, the unlosable money that’s as safe in your pocket 
as it is in your bank account. In Britain or abroad, never 
carry more cash than you can afford to lose. Take the rest in 
American Express Travellers Cheques—if you lose them - 
your money is promptly refunded through any of nearly 400 
American Express offices throughout the world. It’s the 
safest way to carry money anywhere. 

American Express Travellers Cheques, first introduced 70 
years ago, are available in sterling and dollar denominations. 
They’re spendable everywhere and they’re valid forever. 
Buy American Express Travellers Cheques at your bank or 
at any American Express office. The cost is only 1°. 


Money that’s unlosable—spendable anywhere 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES | 
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Aboard 
the Canberra... 


. there are over one million 
square feet of Fibreglass 
thermal and acoustic insulation. 
Thermal insulation ensuring the 
comfort of cabins, public rooms, and 
crew accommodation; insulating domestic 
piping, air-conditioning ducts, 
and food storage chambers. Acoustic 
insulation in the cabins and on 
the engine-room casings, for 
quiet and restful travel. 
Fibreglass Reinforced Plastics also 
play a leading part amongst the 
new structural materials abounding in 
the Canberra. The lifeboats, shower 
and toilet compartments, decorative wall 
and ceiling panels, table supports and 
many of the chairs are all in FRP. 





FIBREGLASS LTD., ST. HELENS, LANCS. ST. HELENS 4022 


~ 
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lay on 

Leyland 
tay out 

less 





Experienced operators who ought to know, say that 
Leylands cost less to run and last longer. That’s 
what we think too. But don’t take our word for it 
—naturally we’re prejudiced—there’s a Leyland 
dealer near you, why not check for yourself ? 

Take a look at the new Power-Plus diesel—the 
most economical engine we’ve produced yet. And 
that’s saying something. Examine the general 
layout. Check the transmission—engineered 
throughout to give year-after-year of trouble-free 
running. Climb into the cab. Easy isn’t it ? 

Thump the walls—note the insulation. 

That’s how Leylands are built—with an efficiency 
that gives a lifetime of economy. Lay them on now; 
and, thereafter, you'll certainly lay out less. 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. 
LEYLAND, LANCS. 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Telephone: MAY fair 8561 
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but 
many thousands 
of 

friends: 


There are up to 430 enemies of good 


paper production—430 variables ©. ., 


which can spoil the consistency 
of a paper. 

At J. A Weir we have some of the 
best and most modern plant 

in the country but this alone 

is not enough. 

Only craftsmanship, wedded to 
science, can ensure the perfect 
paper which is part of our tradition 
and our job is not to mass-produce 
thousands of tons but to meet 
the exacting needs of modern 
printing in more modest quantity. 
An important man in the constant 
battle against these variables 

is the Beaterman, for on his skill 
and not on the machines alone 
depends the final properties 

of the sheet. 

We may have 430 enemies but, 
thanks to our craftsmen, we have 
many thousands of friends. 


Just for interest you might 

well enjoy reading ‘Talking to 
Papermakers’, Please let us know 
if you would like a free copy. 


J. A Weir Limited 


Papermakers 


KILBAGIE by ALLOA 
‘SCOTLAND 
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Dear Ir... 


Thousands of letters dealing with problems in the use of 
nickel containing materials are sent out in the course of a 
year from our Research and Development Department. 
Some are simple answers to straightforward queries... 
others may be the start of a process which ends with 

the development of improved materials or techniques 

for industry. All this is part of the constant business of 
helping industry to make better and better use of... 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our development and 
research staff is made available to 

you through our wide range of publications 

and a free consultation service. 


Write to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NIGKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 


THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 


(Formerly The Mond Nickel Company Limited) 
. TGA mMP46 
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BY THE SEA 
OF MARMARA 
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N the shore of Izmit Gulf about 90 kilometres south- 
east of Istanbul near the town of Izmit, one can see 
the industrial progress of Turkey on the march. The con- 
struction of the new oil refinery for Istanbul Petrol Refinerisi 
AS. and its owners, Turkiye Petrolleri A. O. and Caltex, 
is well under way. 
This new refinery using modern catalytic processes will refine 
20,800 barrels of crude oil a day and will produce a complete 
range of petroleum products including petrol, L.P.G, kero- 
sene, diesel oil and fuel oils. The products will be marketed 
in Turkey. 
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The Kellogg organisation is responsible for engineering and 
construction of this new refinery. The technical planning, 
including the process engineering, the mechanical design 
engineering and a major part of the procurement were co- 
ordinated at Kellogg House in London. 

Organisations contemplating new process plants in the 
Near East, Far East, Australia and New Zealand, on 
the Continent, in Africa or at home are invited to 
investigate the economic advantages of employing the 
Kellogg International Corporation to-implement their plans 
for new plants. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORA TION 
KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.1 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - BUENOS AIRES - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILGIRA 


RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidiaries and affiliated offices eof THE M W KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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case of natural selection 


Would Mr. D. have charted the Origin sooner with his tomes of 
reference more conveniently arrayed—in a Minty bookcase, for 
instance? Did he take time off from his tadpoles to ponder the fact 
that books are also prone to extinction through wear and tear? 
Could be. Too bad, however, that the most naturally selective answer 
of all—Minty—was not available to him. Today, er homo 
sapiens has the advantage—and takes it. 

Minty have survived supreme for years as the makers of Maddecases 
most fittingly designed to house valued volumes. Behind elegant 
sliding glass doors your books are protected in dust-free distinction 
and discernibility. And, since Minty bookcases are sectional, your 
library can evolve to any size you wish, starting from as little as 
£10.16.0.—on deferred terms if you prefer. 

Only at the Minty Centres shown below can you see and buy Minty 
bookcases, (and furniture). The Centres are so placed that Minty 
furniture is within reasonably easy reach of most people. If, however, 
for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a cata- 
logue and particulars of post ordering. Write to Dept.E.15 Minty 
Ltd., 44-45 High St., Oxford. 





make for your 


4 MINTY centre @ 


for bookcases that grow on you 


‘OXFORD (Head Office): 44-45 High o SertAet: etne an Browne Ltd.; BIRMINGHAM: 186 
Comparation & St,;, BOURNEMOUTH: J. J n Ltd,; BRIST we CARDIFF: David Morcan 
Ltd.; CHELMSFORD: Bonds Ltd.; CHELTENHAM: : Suirore @Lancestt : COVENTRY: John Ansiow 
Ltd,; EDINBURGH: C. & J. Brown Ltd,; GLASGOW: 556 Sauchiehall St.; GUERNSEY. Lovell & Co. Lid.; 

HULL: Hammonds Ltd.; IPSWICH: Footman Pretty Ltd.; JERSEY: A. de tng <r LEEDS: Sheil 
House, Eastgate; LLANELLY: Pugh Bros. Ltd.; LON ON: 123 Victoria St., S.W.1. NCHES : 7+ 

Royal Exchange Arcade; NEWCASTLE UPON ove. & eee: 3 ee oat : Jefferys 
of Northampton; NORWICH: Trevor Page Ltd.; NOTTINGH wells Ltd.; PLYMOUTH : 
E. Dingle Ltd,; READING: Holmes Ltd.; S EFFIELD: John Walsh atid, OUTHSEA: Handley’s Ltd. 





























Off load em: cans in co ted 

cases, stack into store, combined 
with issuing according to 

production requirements. 






Transferring finished goods 

from production lines and 
stacking up to 25 cases 

high in stockroom. 


Loading and assembling 
of finished goods. 


One ton of goods handled 
and despatched, 





Foster Clarke Ltd., chose Conveyancer Fork Trucks fitted 
with the Load Clamp attachment in mechanising their 
plant and an.estimated saving of 80% is obtained in the 

overall handling costs. Write for free illustrated literature 

on the range of Conveyancer Materials Handling Equipment. FORK TRUCKS LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL ROAD WARRINGTON 
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Tewaan 


Gives you 


the priceless extra 


‘e) 


experience... 


0383 


Rainbow. 


Eeonomy Service 


You pay no more to fly Pan Am, yet 
included in your ticket is Pan Am’s 
priceless extra: experience. 

Pan Am offers you 33 years of 
leadership in international aviation 
. . . more million-mile pilots than 
any other airline . . . the largest fleet 
of over-ocean jets. And Pan Am has 
flown more international jet passen- 
gers than any other airline: over 
1,250,000. Why not join them? 

And now, Pan Am serves deli- 
cious hot meals on Rainbow Economy 
flights. You'll enjoy such entrees as 





The finest food at low jet fares—yours on Pan Am 


Veal 4 l’Ancienne, Beef Bourguignon, 
Seafood Nantua, Scallops Poulette, 
Breast of Chicken Bercy, Trout 
Meuniére, or Beef 4 la Mode. Also 
available for your enjoynient is 


3 ; rd 


~% 


a complete bar and wine service. 

See your Travel Agent. He’ll be 
glad to make your Pan Am reserva- 
tions and take care of many details 
at no extra cost to you. 






FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 

FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 

WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





1199 








1200 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world markets 


Unlimited growth 


in paper markets 


WHICH ARE THE COUNTRIES TO WATCH? 


AUSTRALIA EXPECTS 
“650% increase 
in next 10 years!” 





Mr. Ray Z. de Ferranti, Chairman of Reed 
Paper Products (Holdings) Ltd, says: 
“Australia is a nation with an exploding 
population. About 74 million in 1945, it has 
now reached 104 million and, if present 
trends continue, in ten years’ time will be 
nearly 13 million people. More than half of 

these will be under 30 years of age. 

“To keep pace with the needs of this 
growing population, Australian manufac- 
turing industry has spent more than £880 
million on new equipment in the last 5 
years. 

“Growth has brought prosperity and 
high living standards. Australians have a 
personal disposable income of £352 com- 
pared with £293 in the United Kingdom. 


“Figures tell only part of the story. There 
have been big changes in merchandising. 
The growth of Self Service Stores—they 
handle more than half of all grocery sales 
though they represent only 15 per cent of 
stores—has stimulated the presentation of 
consumer goods :n colourful well designed 
packages. This has lifted paper sales. 
Australians are now using about 800,000 
tons of paper and paper products a year. 
Over the next ten years consumption is 
expected to increase 40 to 50 per cent.” 


ITALY SAYS 
“Demand may _ 
double by 1970” 
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Dr. Luigi Bruno, President of La Centrale 
Finanziaria Generale S.p.A. of Milan, 
Italy’s leading finance corporation, says: 


“In answer to the challenge of a market of 
170 million people, brought about by the 
Common Market, Italian industrial output, 
although still at a lower level than that of 
the other member countries, is now making 
more rapid progress than the rest of ‘The 
Six’, 

“Largely because of the demand for in- 
dustrial and consumer packaging, the 
Italian paper and board industry is grow- 
ing at the rate of about 12 per cent each 
year. ° 


“The Italian today uses on average only 
60 Ib. of paper and paper products com- 
pared with the average for the rest of the 
Common Market of about ~140. Ib. This 
emphasises the vast potential for the Italian 
paper industry, mainly in connection with 
the industrialization of the South which 
will bring about a further improvement of 
the standards of life for people living in 
those areas—together with a widening of 
business opportunity. 


“It is to meet this demand—that may 
well be doubled in ten years—that we have 
jointly established SICAR with the Reed 
Paper Group to create a vertically integra- 
ted packaging organization.” 


T 
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CANADIAN OUTLOOK 
“Huge market 
potential” 





Mr. Bill Soles, President of Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, says: 
“Canada, supplying a strong and growing 
domestic market, is also the world’s largest 
exporter of pulp and paper. It is, after the 
U.S.A., the second’ largest producer of 
these commodities. Abundant supplies ‘of 
pulpwood and power, and proximity to the 
large U.S. market, have led to the develop- 
ment of an industry equipped with large 
modern plants and utilizing up-to-date 

techniques, 

“In addition to a huge market potential 
in the highly developed economies of the 
North American continent, Canada is well 
placed to supply a major part of world re- 
quirements. This is particularly true of the 
Western hemisphere, where the Latin and 
South American markets are expected to 
mirror the vigorous growth experienced in 
Europe. 


“In estimates recently prepared by the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization, 
it is anticipated that demand will double in 





these areas in the 20-year period, from 1955 
to 1975. In total volume the increase in 
North and Latin America will be twice that 
in Western Europe. Our Company (which 
is part of the Reed Paper Group) serves all 
these markets, and plans to participate in 
their growth to the fullest possible extent.” 


BRITAIN STATES 
“Britain’s prospects 
are bright” 





Mr. Hector G. Paul, Chief Executive and 
Director of the Paper and Board Division 
of the Reed Paper Group, comments: 
“Last year, on average, each of Britain’s 
52 million people used two cwt. of paper 
products. Demand today for paper and 
board is 56 per cent higher than 10 years 
ago. This rate of increase will be maintained 

and indicates a bright future. 

“Last year the output of the British paper 
industry increased by 11 per cent as against 
only marginal rises in other industries. 
Increased demand for packaging by the 
clothing and food industries more than offset 
the temporary fall in demand by others— 
such as domestic electrical appliances. 


“NEARLY £30 MILLION 
INVESTED 
OVERSEAS—SO FAR” 


says Mr. Philip G. Walker, Managing Director 


of the Reed Paper Group. 


“The Reed Group is already anticipating a 
surge in demand for paper, board and packaging 
products over the next ten years as forecast by 
our experts—for instance 50% in Australia, 25°% 
in Canada and 100%; in Italy. 

“In Australia Reed Paper Products are one of 
the leading makers of packaging products. 

“Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited, valued at $65 million (approximately 
£24 million), is one of the largest pulp and paper 
manufacturers in Canada, most of its products 
being exported to the U.S.A. 

“In Italy we are in partnership with La 
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“Weare still a long way behind the U.S.A. 
average consumption of paper of nearly 
four cwt. per head—and this underlines the 
enormous potential in the U.K. 


“The growth factors are tremendous. 
Even more paper is needed for commerce, 
industry and publications of all kinds. New 
packaging techniques are being déveloped, 
and the growing versatility of paper pro- 
ducts ensures that this trend will continue 
in the coming years.” 


Paper consumption in Ibs. per head 
of population in 1959 


SO 100 150 200 250 300 350 400 450 


AUSTRALIA 





Centrale one of Italy’s most progressive organi- 
zations. There, in addition to our paper and 
board converting activities, we are building a 
carton board mill. 

“With our partners Sande Tresliperi A/S in 
Norway we are already well advanced in the 
construction of a £24 million pulp and paper 
mill for the production of corrugating material. 

“In our overseas partnerships, we add our 
technical, research and production experience, 
to our associates’ invaluable knowledge of local 
markets. 

“All these overseas interests apart from their 
own intrinsic value, give the Reed Paper Group 
a basis on which to grow in each of the main 
trading areas of the Free World—the Dollar 
Market, the Commonwealth, the Common 
Market and the European Free Trade Area. 

“They represent so far a total overseas invest- 
ment approaching £30 million.” 


REED PAPER GROUP 


A world-wide partnership 
producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 
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Express near Dunedin. 


NEW ZEALAND ON NEW TRACKS 


A FIRST-CLASS RAIL SYSTEM is Vital to New Zealand’s new industrial planning. 
Here are two English Electric diesel-electric locomotives hauling the ‘‘Limited” 


How more power will add 
to national wealth 


EW ZEALAND enjoys one of the highest 

standards of living in the world. She 
owes this largely to her rich farmlands and 
a century of good husbandry. Now she is 
busy diversifying hereconomy and modern- 
ising her transport system. The trend toa 
more industrial national outlook (which 
will attract many new immigrants) in- 
cludes the setting up of heavy industries 
like steel, aluminium and oil-refining, pro- 
viding rock-solid foundations for even 
greater prosperity. 

These new industries could not exist 
without a plentiful supply of electric power. 
At present the dominion’s generating cap- 
acity is just keeping pace with demand, 
whichisstill mainly domestic. Fortunately 
there is a big hydro-electric potential 
which she is developing at speed, and with 


these natural resources harnessed to new, 
vital industries, New Zealand need have no 
doubts about the future. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


The English Electric Company has been 
supplying generating plant to New Zealand 
since 1918. Many of her hydro-electric 
power stations have English Electric water 
turbines and alternators, and the new 
Meremere steam power station, too, con- 
tains English Electric plant. 

For New Zealand’s railways, English 
Electric has been building electric loco- 
motives and trains since 1921, and over 150 
have been supplied. The company has also 
supplied most of the diesel-electric units 
operating in New Zealand. Other English 


POWER FOR PEACE 
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Both steam and hydro generating plant have been 
supplied by English Electric. These three 30,000-kW 
steam turbine generating sets were built for the 
recently completed Meremere power station. 


Electric products in the dominion range 
from control gear and motors in paper- 
mills, cement works, and fertiliser factor- 
ies, todiesel-electric engines for the biggest 
tug yet built in New Zealand. Orders now 
being carried out include similar plant for 
important ferries to link the Islands, elec- 
trical equipment for the first big steel and 
aluminium mills, and even more hydro- 
electric plant for New Zealand’s expanding 
electric supply system. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
New Zealand can depend on the store of 
technical knowledge, skill and research 
which lie behind every contract with 
English Electric, while English Electric 
gains in New Zealand further valuable ex- 
perience, whichitcan useinothercountries 
and at home, 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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Roads to Rome 


RICKETING pundits say that England came within an ace of losing 
{ the first test match at Edgbaston last week largely because at a critical 
moment on the first afternoon two relative newcomers to the side, 
Messrs Allen and Illingworth, wasted a precious three-quarters of an hour by 
patting balls back to the bowler along an admittedly sticky wicket. No doubt 
these seemed natural tactics while the ball was rearing up so uncomfortably 
at them, but the main practical result was to ensure that, by the time their 
opponents came in to face their own off-spin bowling, the wicket had hardened 
in those opponents’ favour. The big political question of the hour is whether 
the same mistake is now being made by Britain’s Prime Minister in relation to 
the common market. 

The forcing tactic that some people had hoped for from Mr Macmillan on 
Tuesday, despite the bumpers flying around his head, was a bold intimation 
that Britain now intends to apply to join the common market, subject to safe- 
guards being negotiated to meet certain trading interests of the members of 
the European Free Trade Association, our farmers and (above all) the Common- 
wealth. Mr Sandys and his team of itinerant ministers could then have- been 
charged to take a sort of commuters’ season ticket between these European 
negotiations and the Commonwealth capitals, constantly carrying out the latest 
messages about what concessions the common market countries are willing to 
dispose and enabling these to be measured against the concessions that the 
dominions will wish to propose. Instead, Mr Macmillan went out of his way 
to emphasise that Britain has still taken no decision even on whether to enter 
negotiations with Europe—thus inviting the riposte from every European that 
it is high time Britain did; and he played cautiously by announcing that Mr 
Sandys is to be sent on his tour round the Commonwealth first. The danger is 
that Mr Sandys may simply come back with his briefcase full of new objections. 

It is tempting to say that, in view of present Commonwealth and Conservative 
unease, any other order of negotiations would have been unthinkable (an epithet 
often used by the unthoughtful), and that it is essential to serve notice on Europe 
that Britain still has a lot of political awkwardnesses which it will need help to 
overcome. But the dangers of excessive safety play are obvious, for the sake 
of future Commonwealth and Conservative unity as much as for anything else. 
When Mr Sandys appears at its door, every Commonwealth government will 
be failing in its duty to its own electorate unless it tries to get the name of each 
of its interests that might conceivably be damaged on to his “ safeguard these ” 
list. If Britain then finds that it cannot persuade Europe to promise to grant 
concessions on all of them, but nevertheless goes into the European Economic 
Community, this is bound to stir up more difficulties for Mr Macmillan both 
with the Commonwealth and with his domestic critics. Only if Mr Sandys is 
both informed enough and brusque enough to tell his hosts which concessions 
Europe is unlikely to grant will his visit be fruitful; it will be a misfortune if he 
encourages some new Commonwealth objections that will really be bargaining bids 
to be specifically formulated, and thus allows a new quota of difficult questions 
of saving face to become involved. The idea that the more difficulties we 
parade the more concessions we are likely to get would hold good only if the 
Europeans were ready to split differences with us in order to get us into EEC; it 
would have precisely the opposite effect if the real aim of some of the French is to 
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find excuses to keep us out of it. 


Possibly, these forebodings are too gloomy. Certainly Mr 
Sandys’s bilateral missions to the Commonwealth look less 
hazardous as a forerunner to negotiations with Europe than 
_ Mr Diefenbaker’s idea of a multilateral Commonwealth prime 
ministers’ conference ; one can see why Mr Macmillan has 
resisted this—and equally why Mr Diefenbaker proposed it. 
This problem of the British approach to the European market 
has come at a harsh time for Canada, which is smarting under 
some of the recent political and economic implications of its 
dependence on the North American market and is looking with 
a correspondingly fresh yearning for what it would like to bea 
Commonwealth alternative. Mr Diefenbaker’s proposal is a 
natural attempt to pull Canada’s own special chestnuts out of 
the fire. If there were to be a multilateral Commonwealth 
prime ministers or finance ministers’ conference at this stage, 
there would be an obvious pressure for parity of concessions, 
irrespective of worth. Each delegate would argue that the 
fact that Britain had promised to seek concessions for one 
partner increased its obligation to seek an equal number of 
concessions for every other partner—instead of recognising 
that the more insistently Britain bargains with Europe for con- 
cessions to those dominions that have a‘really strong case, the 
more difficult it will become to secure marginal additional 
advantages for the next Commonwealth country in line. 


And it had better be frankly recognised now that Britain’s 
main priorities in negotiating with Europe are likely to be 
to secure some easements in the Treaty of Rome for the dairy 
products of New Zealand (which is the one dominion whose 
economy would otherwise be really seriously hurt) and after 
that, perhaps, for exports from the Asian and African 
Commonwealth countries (where Europe seems likely to meet 
us wholly. or in part). By the luck of the draw, Australia 
might gain from any concessions that were negotiated for 
New Zealand, but it is going to be terribly difficult to persuade 
Europe that there is any equally compelling case why it should 
grant special concessions for Canada’s industrial exports over 
the EEC tariff wall. For one thing, it seems clear that 
these Canadian industrial exports are likely to gain more from 
the increased prosperity that EEC would bring than they 
would lose from the imposition of some new tariff barriers 
by Britain ; all exporters to Britain, but particularly industrial 
ones, would lose very heavily if Britain were to become an 
enfeebled economy isolated from the rest of Europe. 


One must hope that the main purpose of Mr Sandys’s 
private and bilateral discussions will be to rub this point home. 
There was a revealing incident on Tuesday when Mr Mac- 
millan rejected the idea of publishing a white paper that would 
spell out the advantages and disadvantages of Britain joining 
the EEC, because he thought that Britain’s bargaining position 
would be impaired if all cards were laid on the table before 
negotiations with Europe begin ; what this presumably means 
is that the advantages, when spelled out, look so overwhelming 
that he fears that some Europeans might conclude from it 
that they need to offer us no concessions at all. Because of 
the real and emotional strength of the Commonwealth tie, any 
such conclusion by Europeans would be tragically wrong. 
Nobody therefore should underestimate the complexity of the 
negotiations in which Britain will now be engaged ; nobody 
can say dogmatically how far particular pieces of timing are 
clumsy or wise. But the apprehension remains, as one peers 
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at the probable weather ahead, that the state of the wicket at 
question time last Tuesday might have better utilised by more 
forceful hitting out, for Six. 


: 


— 


ae PY A! Liberals 


Now? 


A ma 





from British association with the common market makes 

an extraordinary mélange: what possible connection is 
there between Mr Shinwell and Mr Turton, Mrs Castle and 
Sir Robert Grimston, Mr Creech Jones and Mr Patrick Wall, 
Mr Jay and Sir John Barlow, Mr Michael Foot and Sir 
Beverley Baxter and Mr Edwin Gooch? The answer is 
simple, if one thinks about it. Nominally the present House 
of Commons consists of 366 Conservatives, 257 Labour, 6 
Liberals and one Independent. In reality, under the skin, it 
consists of rather over 400 liberals and about 200 non-liberals. 

The liberals comprise virtually all Conservative MPs except 
the extreme right, plus the main centre block of Labour ; the 
non-liberals comprise the extreme right of the Conservative 
party, plus both the extreme right and the extreme left of 
Labour. Virtually all MPs who have spoken out against 
the common market belong to one or other of these last three 
categories of non-liberals ; they include the genuine protec- 
tionists, the ardent planners, and the little Englanders who 
just happen rather to dislike foreigners. It is possible that 
this division between liberals and non-liberals will gradually 
come to be seen as the real distinction in modern British 
politics, although at present recognition of this is greatly 
hampered by traditional party nomenclatures. 

In the country, one suspects, the instinctive non-liberals 
may still be a larger force than they are in Parliament. That is 
why it has always seemed possible that emotional opposition 
to joining EEC may increase as the implications of the step 
sink in ; some such recrudescence of opposition should prob- 
ably be expected in the next few weeks, mainly on little 
Englander grounds. But the bandwagon into Europe has so 
far been carried forward by a pronouncedly favourable reaction 
from organised industrial opinion, from men who are accus- 
tomed to judge issues less in emotional terms than in terms of 
bread-and-butter advantage. The fact that British industrial 
employers are now predominantly liberal-minded, for the first 
time since mid-Victorian days, became apparent some time 
ago ; indeed it was a series of industrialists’ answers to an 
FBI questionnaire that was largely responsible for giving the 
Government the first push along the way that it has gone. 
It was not so obvious that the trade union movement would 
prove to be pro-European, too ; but in the last few weeks 4 
surprising number of trade union leaders have come out in 
EEC’s support. It is probable that a cautiously worded motion 
in favour of joining, subject to proper safeguards, would now 
be able to secure a majority at the Trades Union Congress. 
The factors that are swaying informed trade union opinion 
are discussed in the next article. 


\ first sight, the list of MPs who are shying angrily away 
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io The Unions’ 
— Choice 


Spaak, father of the Rome Treaty, once remarked 
that most of its economic safeguards would probably 
never be used ; they would be bypassed by economic 
hange. The remark has been strikingly borne out in one 
matter—the free movement of labour—which was once the 
main bogy of the British unions as they faced the common 
market. Three years ago—with over a million winter un- 
employed in west Germany and nearly two million in Italy— 
the fear of German workers getting the best jobs and Italian 
Casanovas getting the best girls was understandable enough. 
Today, boom is soaking up the continent’s reserves of labour 
s0 fast that the fear is becoming groundless. 

In Germany there are now four times as many vacant jobs 
as unemployed. Despite the continuing influx of workers 
from the east, and a vigorous recruiting drive in Italy, Spain 
and Greece by German firms, the labour market is now so 
tight that the Bonn government last week told employed 
workers that they need pay no contributions into the national 
unemployment insurance fund for six months ; the fund is 
overflowing with cash. Italy too, though it still has over a 
million unemployed, is soaking up pools of concealed un- 
employment at great speed and its economists forecast that 
it will be fully employed in about six years’ time. France 
and Holland together expect a rise in their labour force of 
about three million in the next ten years, but both see this as a 
means of sustaining expansion rather than a handicap. Free 
movement of labour, which looked like posing a real threat to 
full employment in some countries when the treaty of Rome 
was signed, is coming more and more to be seen by the 
members as a guarantee that the labour market will have at 
least some flexibility as all western Europe becomes fully 


employed. 
{Se safeguards in the treaty, that the free movement of 
labour shall not jeopardise full employment, thus look 
increasingly superfluous. But the safeguards are there. 
Under proposals for the transition period adopted by the 
Council of Ministers of the European Economic Community 
this week, workers will not be able to move from one country 
to another without a clear offer of a job; once there, they 
will not be able to switch jobs for at least a year, or change 
ttade or profession for at least three. Ultimately the move- 
ment of labour is to be completely free. But migrant workers 
wil have, permanently, the same legal right vis-d-vis 
employers as the citizens of their adopted countries and must 
be paid union rates. It is an essential feature of the common 
market that free movement be brought about only in consulta- 
tion with the unions and through collaboration between official 
employment exchanges. 
Free movement of labour is not the only sphere where the 
‘ommon market provides safeguards for labour. When the 
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Rome Treaty was drafted, its creators were anxious to win 
left-wing support ; hence various provisions for a rehabilitation 
fund to retrain workers displaced by free trade, an economic 
and social council giving employers and employed a chance 
to comment on the shaping of policy, and so on. Moreover, 
the French forced their partners to accept upward “ harmoni- 
sation ” of some labour costs, especially equal pay. for women, 
the 40-hour week and “ equivalent” paid holidays. 


So far this harmonisation part of the treaty does not seem 
to have had much effect. But in such matters Europe seems, 
quite apart from the common market, to be moving towards 
a common level. For some years real wages on the Continent 
have been rising a good deal faster than here; the German 
industrial employer now pays more for labour (in wages and 
social contributions combined) than the average British indus- 
trial employer does. In all six countries working hours 
generally are falling to 45 per week, and the unions aim at a 
40-hour week later on. On holidays with pay a norm of three 
weeks seems to have been reached by the Six; Britain will have 
to muster a few more saints’ days or bank holidays if it is to 
reach the common market standard. 

On equal pay between the sexes, few European countries, in 
or out of the common market, approach the French standard. 
In France women’s wages are, on the average, 92 per cent of 
men’s ; the comparable figure for Britain and west Germany 
is some 70 per cent. While male employers and union leaders 
pay lip service to equality in all countries, neither have shown 
much enthusiasm in applying it. Yet even here France’s 
partners have been forced by the treaty to move slowly 
forward. The French government—helped by the European 
Commission, which regards equal pay as socially desirable— 
is now pressing hard for it. Put at its lowest, the harmonisa- 
tion of social legislation at least gives the unions an opportunity 
to learn from one another and exert pressure for “ levelling 
up ” workers’ benefits in all the member countries. 


LTIMATELY, the level of earnings will be determined not by 
Unaay provisions of the treaty, but by productivity. If 
industry on the continent continues to expand more rapidly 
than British, the time should not be far off when continental 
earnings pass ours. If British industry pulls up its socks, then 
British earnings will rise too. Put in another way, the choice 
for the unions is, economically, the same choice as that for the 
country as a whole. Is British industry more likely to prosper 
in than out? On the whole, trade union economists tend to 
come down on the side of going in. 

In terms of new power, some trade union leaders see 
opportunities too. If European unions get together with the 
same zest as employers are showing, their bargaining power 
in a European market could well be strong ; joint six-nation 
union organisations exist in coal and steel, and British union 
leaders could be well placed to take a leading role in similar 
joint organisations in other trades. Instincts—for adventure 
or for caution—are thus playing a large part in the unions’ 
choice, although inevitably the wayward winds of union 
politics are also having their effect. In some left-wing unions 
the common market is already being lumped, together 
with The Bomb and German bases in Britain, into the category 
of cold-war plots. This, however, may not have quite the 
effects the hot-heads intend. One left-wing, but European- 
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minded, union leader recently remarked that he thought the 
TUC would vote yes, but for the wrong reasons. “ They will 
vote to join to dish the left.” 


No Peasants’ 
Revolt 





debate in the Commons, ready to withstand a revolt 

against the common market by Tory agriculturists 
behind them. But the sans culottes did not appear, and so 
ministers sat on in the deserted firing line, looking rather silly. 
The Minister of Agriculture, Mr Soames, suggested obliquely 
that he was in favour of joining the market, but unfortunately 
mostly for the wrong reasons. Mr Soames seems to be less 
of a consumers’ champion than his predecessors occasionally 
tried to be. Whenever he uses the words “ unsatisfactory ” 
or “uneconomic ” about food prices, ‘he means food that is 
cheap ; he regarded the idea of checking surplus milk produc- 
tion “ by sheer economic pressure ” (i.e. by reducing swollen 
prices) as “not pleasant”; he believed that “in the years 
ahead world food surpluses are likely to increase yet more,” 
and suggested that even if Britain did not join’the European 
Economic Community, it might be right to move towards 


Riding the Trois 


AY, eee: turned up in force for Monday’s agricultural 


Russia having made its strategy clear, there is now 
a pause while the West reconsiders its own 


course of Soviet foreign policy, will note that Mr 

Khrushchev’s meeting with Mr Kennedy in Vienna 
has not been presented to the Russians in terms as lyrical as 
those used for the Camp David encounter. Soviet newspapers 
are still tempted to show Mr Khrushchev as an international 
magician capable of turning a warmonger into a dove of peace, 
but they have been careful not to raise too many hopes over 
his Viennese performance. Metaphors are often symptoms 
of a mood. After Camp David, the Russian press was full 
of clichés about the rapidly melting snows of the cold war. 
Now, Vienna is merely described as the modest beginning of 
a thaw that may take a long time to complete. 

What Mr Khrushchev had to say on disarmament and the 
German question is no longer a secret, since Moscow pub- 
lished last Saturday the two memoranda he had submitted to 
President Kennedy. They show no change in the Soviet line. 
The first restates the Russian case for tripartite control of 
any disarmament plan. The second revives the now routine 
threat that, failing an international agreement in the coming 
months, the Soviet Union and its allies will sign a separate 
peace treaty with east Germany. This is not at all new. 


[D)axure ot of diplomacy, seeking to deduce the present 
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the common market’s system of agricultural support because 
“otherwise we will find our farmers constantly at the mercy, 
of imports at uneconomic prices.” If Britain does go into 
the common market, it may soon afterwards be desirable tof 
get the parliamentarily able Mr Soames out of the Ministry 
of Agriculture ; he shows some signs of being as European f. 
as the Europeans in his thinking about methods of support— 
instead of being a proponent of freer trade in food, which is 
the pressure group role that Britain (once within the market) 
most definitely ought to adopt. 
While the present official spokesmen of the Ministry of 
Agriculture were not allowed to dive right into the common 
market, a former Tory junior minister there (Sir Richard 
Nugent) was put up to argue the case for doing so. He 
emphasised that political factors are likely to lead to much 
greater nursing of the farm vote inside a united Europe than 
in an independent Britain ; Italy has 45 per cent of her voters 
in farming against Britain’s 5 per cent, so that at European ff 
price reviews “ there will not be one Jim Turner, but rows 
of them.” ‘This point—dramatised by the spectacle of French * 
Jim Turners terrorising some of their county councils in af 
demonstration about potato prices (see page 1211)—has now 
sunk in with many Tory MPs from the agricultural constituen- 
cies, and as a result much of the farm lobby’s former opposi- k 
tion to EEC is visibly withering on its stalk. It is the rallying 
cry of the Commonwealth (in Canada at the moment, as well p< 
as here), objections to the idea of an undefined and open- fF 
ended political involvement, and (in some  quarters)#"*" 
loyalty to the European Free Trade Association that nowg*™ 
provide the main slogans for those who are whipping up#PPé 
resistance. = 














President Kennedy may have been more surprised by Mr& 
Khrushchev’s blunt language on the subject of the uncom- 
mitted third of the world. It is here that the spirit of Vienna 
differed most from that of Camp David. On his trip to America 
in 1959, Mr Khrushchev, eager to draw Mr Eisenhower to 
the summit, sought to avoid unpleasant topics. Now he has 
emphatically asserted his conviction that “ wars of liberation” 
are inevitable and that, sooner or later, the uncommitted 
countries will choose the communist path. He has coupled 
this with a warning to Mr Kennedy not to interfere militarily § 
with this “ historical tide.” If your troops move, he said inf 
substance, so will ours, and each local conflict runs the risk 
of setting off a nuclear conflagration. 

Disarmament would be the logical step to minimise such 
risks. But progress in this field is blocked by disagreements 
over control crystallised in the now fashionable Soviet concept § 
of the “troika.” The Russians argue that all internation: 
bodies must henceforth be run by a triumvirate, including 4 
western, a communist and a neutral representative, which# 
must agree on all the key decisions. The troika (“a Russiat 
vehicle drawn by three horses abreast,” says the Oxford bn 
dictionary) illustrates Moscow’s ambivalent attitude towards ™ 
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freutrals. It was, after all, Mr Khrushchev who recently said 
‘Vibhat “ there are no neutral men ”—which was at bottom not 
‘0 F boast but a confession of failure, since he meant that so- 
‘Balled neutrals were against him. Yet now he wants to build 
"Y kome sort of neutrals (presumably those who may still be his 
‘Priends) into the organisations of the world. 


| Less than a decade ago, when the western alliance and its 
ct Hependencies looked to viewers in the Kremlin like an empire 

pn which the sun would never set, any success in detaching 
gi territory from the western camp was for the Russians an 
normous achievement. In contrast with this, at the con- 
rj plave held in Moscow last November, many communist 
He ppeakers argued that in the future some leaders of the newly 
ch $odependent states, alarmed by the threat of communism at 
ian ome, might turn to the West for support. Mr Khrushchev 
ers #¥48 warned not to take neutrals for granted and was entrusted 
.o, qvith the difficult task of intensifying the “ anti-imperialist 
ws PUuggle ” without committing himself whole-heartedly to 
eutralist leaders ; and in September in Bled the neutrals 
will meet to decide, for themselves, where they stand. 


se 












R USSIA’s introduction of the troika principle may have been 
precipitated, as Mr Khrushchev suggests, by Soviet dis- 
leasure over Mr Hammarskjéld’s handling of the Congo 
tisis, but the principle has its roots in the Russians’ assess- 
ment of the current balance of power. Tactically, it may 
eem an ingenious move. The inclusion of a neutral is an 
uppPparent tribute to the importance of the uncommitted 
hations ; at the same time, the unanimity principle implicit 
n the arrangement provides the Russians with a guarantee 
gainst “ bad neutrals” who might align themselves with the 
western powers. In a sense, the Russians can maintain that 
heir plan is a version for the 1960s of President Roosevelt’s 
dea of five policemen, which served as the basis for the United 
ations. The United States and the Soviet Union are to be 
egarded as two super-policemen representing their respective 
ides. The inclusion of a neutral is a sign of the growing 
influence of uncommitted sentiment since the war. The 
| Mtfirestern reply is well known: a driverless troika will get 
com-fhowhere, and progress in world government can be achieved 
enna nly by limiting, not by extending, the area in which the veto 
erica Ran be applied. 


&t 18 There is little hope that next week’s meeting between Mr 
7 ha cCloy and Mr Zorin (discussed on page 1210) will bring 
— jgeeement any nearer on disarmament, one field bedevilled 
on A the troika issue. A ban on nuclear tests was the one 
v2 dint on which the two leaders could have produced an 
3 ah mmediate result in Vienna. Yet the latest Soviet memoran- 
> a Hum confirms that the Russians are no longer interested in 

is ban by itself. Mr Khrushchev did not even try to use 
he French experiments in the Sahara to explain the Soviet 
ttitude. The gist of the Russian argument is that such an 
greement is not worthwhile in present circumstances. With 
ual both sides armed to the teeth and capable of increasing their 
jing moury without further testing, and with Nato seeking to 
which trengthen its forces in Europe, Russia apparently has no 
ol ce in opening itself to inspection. It thus concludes 
Yxford hat an agreement on tests must be linked to the whole dis- 
on mament question ; perhaps it will have to be combined with 

ne problem of Germany as well. In that respect, the Russians 
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are now more awkward than before. But being more awkward 
does not mean being less in earnest. 


When western chanceries seek signs of Soviet willingness 
to compromise they look towards, say, Laos or Latin America. 
Moscow looks to Germany and Berlin. If west Berlin can 
be described (to use Mr Khrushchev’s words) as a fishbone 
in the communist throat, then the Soviet leader has been 
remarkably slow in trying to pull it out. He proclaimed that 
the situation in Berlin was intolerable as far back as November, 
1958. Yet his threat of a unilateral peace treaty with east 
Germany, with its awkward catalytic consequences for the 
western allies in Berlin, still stays suspended for a period- not 
clearly specified. Moscow insists that its latest memorandum 
is no ultimatum. To render it more palatable, it has intro- 
duced two suggestions: signatories to the German treaty 
would not have to recognise east Germany, and the two parts 
of Germany would be allowed to keep their military alliances 
for a period after the signing of the treaty. Still, it seems to 
be indicated that, rather than going it alone at once with a 
unilateral treaty, Mr Khrushchev may once again use the Berlin 
issue as a lever to bring about an international conference. 


The leaders of the two blocks have departed from Vienna 


‘ with a better knowledge of each other’s stand. The Russians’ 


presentation of their case has run so true to form that the 
gloomy surprise shown by some American commentators 
seems out of place. It is reasonable to claim that the troika 
is only a provisional and perhaps not very road-worthy vehicle 
for Mr Khrushchev, who no doubt hopes that at some future 
stage the international carriage will be drawn by a mighty 
communist mare dragging behind it a capitalist weakling. 
But to be astonished by Mr Khrushchev’s communist convic- 
tions is as absurd as it would be for the Russians to show 
surprise that Mr Kennedy is not a party card-holder. The 
two possessors of. ultimate weapons have met, agreed tem- 
porarily to disagree, and, probably, to meet again before either 
embarks on a road that could lead to the irreparable. 


\ OVIET strategy is no secret. Its immediate aim is to freeze 
S territorial positions in Europe and to outflank the western 
powers in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Progress on dis- 
armament seems to be linked, in the Russians’ view, to the 
allies’ willingness to come to a suitable arrangement over 
Europe. The Russians seem in no large hurry. They have 
put their money on the erosive powers of time, and Mr 
Khrushchev seems to have convinced himself that with each 
successive meeting the odds are shifting slightly in his favour. 
But he, too, must also be worried by the risks of the arms 
race and of the part played in it by Germany. After the 
Viennese preliminaries, he will certainly try to make an attempt 
at more real negotiation with President Kennedy, either alone 
or in limited company. Should he be able to announce before 
his party congress in October that international conferences 
are gathering to discuss Germany and disarmament, and that 
the President is coming to Moscow, Mr Khrushchev could 
parade, if not as a magician, at least as a successful diplomat 
moving adroitly along his chosen path of co-existence. Mr 
Kennedy and his allies now have a few months to study the 
files and decide whether the Russian proposals can serve as 
a basis, certainly not of agreement, but perhaps at least of 
discussion. The odds are that Mr Khrushchev will want to 
call them. to a conference before the end of the year. 
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A Political Assassination ? 


Our Ottawa Correspondent unravels the motives 
which have led Canada’s minister of finance 

to seek the resignation of the Governor 

of the Bank of Canada 


HE Canadian Government’s unsuccessful attempts to 

persuade Mr James Coyne to resign immediately from 

his statutory position as Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, from which he can be removed only by resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament until his term expires on December 
31st, hit Canada like an atomic bomb. But, as John Bird, 
a Toronto Star columnist, neatly commented, the immediate 
effects of the explosion are much less serious than those of the 
following fallout. Most Parliamentary observers have deduced 
that the fallout will include a “ sunshine ” budget (to be pre- 
sented next Tuesday evening) with considerable tax conces- 
sions for business, the promise of large expenditures for local 
improvement and labour training programmes and a huge 
deficit—all designed to prepare the way for a general election 
in the autumn. 

This interpretation derives from several features of the 
Coyne-Fleming row which are necessarily conjectural. But 
on any other supposition they are nonsensical, and the human 
mind always tries to discover rational explanations, even for 
Government actions which may be entirely irrational. The 
most significant feature of the row—and the most: extra- 
ordinary apart from the almost breathtaking boldness or 
obstinacy of Mr Coyne—was the bland way in which the 
finance minister, Mr Fleming, told the House of Commons 
that Mr Coyne’s “ public declarations of policy on public issues 
quite outside the realm of central banking and his rigid and 
doctrinaire expression of views often and openly incompatible 
with Government policy ” forbade any confidence in future 
co-operation between the-Government and the Bank. This 
belated discovery of what Mr Coyne has been saying vigor- 
ously for at least two years, and more cautiously for at least 
four, formed the focus of the Opposition attack on Mr Fleming 
this week. Mr Coyne asserts that the first time Mr Fleming 


told him that his speeches were embarrassing the Government 


was on March 18th this year; and, looking back over Mr 
Fleming’s own budgets and other speeches, the Governor 
must find many passages directly reflecting his views in part, 
if not in whole. 


GAINST this background, the fact of greatest political signi- 

ficance, as Canadian commentators see it, is that Mr 
Fleming should have chosen—or perhaps been pushed by 
his colleagues into choosing—this particular time to try to 
contrive Mr Coyne’s resignation. The clue to this mystery 
may lie in Mr Fleming’s statement that “the main reason ” 
for requesting Mr Coyne’s resignation was that he stood in 
the way of the Government’s programme for increasing 
employment and production in Canada, which is a very odd 
comment on Mr Coyne’s series of speeches and annual reports, 
all of them directed to these ends. Mr Coyne himself 
said that Mr Fleming has referred to “ mysterious and alarm- 


ing measures not yet clarified which it was assumed I wo 
oppose.” But he added that the Government has ney 
expressed disagreement with his management of the Cent 
Bank, and the Bank had never failed to co-operate 
Government policy. 

Searching for something rational in this mess, which may | 
completely irrational, the next vital clue is the way Mr Flemin 
described the fundamental differences between the Gover 
ment and the Bank. He said Government policy was expa 
sionist and Mr Coyne’s was restrictionist. If this means an 
thing at all, it must point to a new Budget with a Keynesi 
deficit running high, wide and handsome, to a disregard of th 
balance of payments deficit, which has always been the core 
Mr Coyne’s concern, and to a raft of incentives intended | 
encourage business. The crowning irony of this is that, unt 
now, Mr Fleming has been the only member of the Cabin, 
holding out for orthodox finance, worried about the Goven 
ment’s ability to borrow money and acutely aware of th 
seriousness of the balance of payments problem. The argumet 
between expansionist and restrictionist policies has alway 
been one between Mr Fleming and his ministerial colleague 
not between the Government and the Bank. 


The background to the Coyne-Fleming clash was set out 


in a special section entitled “ Canadian Questions ” on pages 


915 to 919 of The Economist on May 27th. 





Since Mr Coyne refused to go quietly when asked, a 
astutely got his statement published first, Governmet 
speeches have appeared as a deliberate attempt to smear | 
good name. There is no other reason for dragging in th 
pension question, and no justification for blaming Mr Coy 
for the decision taken by the directors of the Bank on th 
recommendation of a foremost insurance man, Mr J. 
Bryden, in February, 1960. But it does serve an elect 
purpose to keep referring to Mr Coyne as the man who ¥ 
get a $25,000 pension when barely 50. The attack on 
Coyne may also help Mr Fleming, superficially, to round th 
corner and come into line with the insistence of Mr Diefet 
baker and other ministers on a sunshine budget. 

In business circles, where Mr Coyne was far from beis 
a hero, it has been received with shock and deep distaste, # 
that is the final paradox. For the major part of Mr. Coyne 
six and a half years as Governor, it has been possible to arg! 
that his poor relations with the financial community were 
major obstacle to successful financial policy. This has be 
especially true in recent months. But the way the Governme 
has tried to remove him brings down on Mr Fleming’s he 
the very hostility and suspicion formerly reserved for 
Coyne. If Mr Diefenbaker is not deliberately planning 
election, with Mr Coyne as one of the major scapegoats, ! 
may find himself pushed into it anyway by the very bur 
of the problems that remain unsolved—and on present sh 
ing insoluble—by his Government. 
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RITAIN’S prisons are antiquated; overcrowded and under- 
B staffed. This has been common knowledge for a long 

time. Last week a murder at Dartmoor and a threat 
of working to rule by prison officers at Pentonville drove the 
dangers home once more. The number of prisoners has risen 
from a daily average of just over 10,000 before the war to 
30,000 today ; of these, 7,000 are sleeping three to a cell. 
The small prewar prison service of 2,300 officers in charge 
of 40 institutions has been expanded to 4,700 in 80 institutions. 
But it is still 1§ per cent below establishment, and many 
officers say that the disciplinary problem is getting beyond 
them. They say that jobs which are necessary to security 
are being scamped or passed over, simply through shortage 
of staff. The prison officers not only have to cope with over- 
crowded conditions, which set tricky problems at the best 
of times to inexperienced or uncertain staff. They are also 
supposed to try to implement new policies of prisoner re- 
habilitation and more congenial prison relationships. These 
involve longer working hours (including special calls beyond 
the compulsory overtime introduced, as a temporary measure, 
during the war) and changed disciplinary methods. Their 
own doubts about their ability to work the new and promising 
penological system known as the Norwich experiment (which 
has now been introduced in other small, local prisons besides) 
have reached the point where a resolution to abandon the 
Norwich system was carried unanimously at the annual 
conference of the Prison Officers’ Association last month. 
No doubt many of the delegates who voted for this were 
tough eggs expressing a dislike of what they regard as new- 
fangled and namby-pamby methods, but more of them were 
simply saying that they could not work so much overtime 
while the staff shortage persists. 

It happens that the latest round of troubles has come when 
the Home Secretary’s prison-building programme is at last 
getting under way. Mr Butler thereby came off relatively 
unscathed during question-time in the Commons on Monday. 
Eight new “ secure ” prisons, the first to be built since before 
the first world war, are in the pipeline. One, already com- 
pleted, is being used as a borstal institution until new borstal 
accommodation is ready ; the second, at Hindley, Lancashire, 
will be opened later this year ; Mr Butler himself laid the 
foundation stone of the third, at Blundeston, near Lowestoft, 
amonth ago. These institutions may help to reduce over- 
crowding, but the present programme will be only a first 
nibble at the major problem of rehousing the existing prison 
population from its gaunt Victorian barracks, which were 
designed to serve totally different penological theories and in 
which workshops and rehabilitation facilities have grown up, 


A new look at the development of the prison 


service is urgently needed 
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inadequately and piecemeal, through the years. 


Above all, 
it is far from clear where Mr Butler and the Prison Com- 
missioners expect to get the men to run their establishments, 
old and new alike. 


| aetigpecr nae for the prison service is now wholly insufficient 
to maintain the necessary expansion of staff against the 
wastage caused by.resignation and retirement. The net gain 
through new entry was 270 officers in 1958, 382 in 1959 
(partly the result of improved pay scales) and only 8 in 1960. 
Because of the uninterrupted rise in the prison population 
the ratio of officers to prisoners has, in fact, fallen during this 
time. So far in 1961 there has been a net gain of 33 officers, 
but the recruitment of women officers, always difficult, is now 
causing particularly serious concern. Staff can be shifted 
into the trouble spots (both Pentonville and Wandsworth are 
to get 10 officers apiece from Brixton this month), but the 
opportunity for such redeployments is strictly limited. Dart- 
moor, despite its disturbance, will still have to send officers to 
Brixton to help to make up the numbers there. Although 
Lord Bathurst told the House of Lords on Monday that Dart- 
moor was up to strength, this was less than the truth: the 
staff was already 10 below establishment last weekend. 

Discipline must eventually be affected by this kind of run- 
down. In some prisons, prison officers say grumblingly, the 
Norwich system merely covers a “ glorified relaxation of the 
rules.” In others, there are allegations that gang bullying by 
prisoners of other prisoners—including, especially, it has been 
alleged, minority groups such as coloured convicts or misfit 
sex offenders—is rampant and nowadays too little checked. 
This has added to the doubts about staffing the new institu- 
tions: all the 46 Pentonville officers who applied for transfer 
to the new prison at Ashford have been told that they cannot 
be spared. 

It is dangerous to be too dogmatic in diagnosing the recruit- 
ing failure. Pay has some effect, particularly as the prison 
service and the police recruit from much the same sources. 
The prison officers’ basic scale of {10 16s. 6d. a week, rising 
to {£15 3s. in nine annual increments, introduced on January 
Ist, is clearly at a disadvantage against current police rates. 
But overtime earnings are regular (some 20 hours a fortnight at 
present), and pay is not regarded as an outstanding grievance. 
Conditions of work, particularly in the big prisons, are open 
to much more criticism. There are plenty of officers who are 
prepared to staff open prisons, where they can enjoy country 
life ; even Dartmoor (although the Prison Officers’ Association 
has been stoutly opposed to Princetown) has its defenders. 
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The~chief sources of discontent are two: the long and un- 
certain hours ; and the absence of staff accommodation on 
or near the job so that men are separated from their families 
and may have to keep up two homes. 

The average prison officer’s day (for those not on night 
guard) begins at 7 a.m. It involves all the routine unpleasant- 
nesses of institutional life, requires keeping discipline over 
as many as a hundred men at a time in a workshop, and makes 
special demands in guard duties, censoring letters and super- 
vising visits from prisoners’ families. (It is very possible, 
incidentally, that some of these duties are unnecessary and 
are included in the schedule out of custom ; a more scientific 
job analysis of a prison officer’s day might be useful, 
and enable staff to be more efficiently used.) Normal duty 
ends at 5.30 p.m., but is frequently extended as a result of 
the liberalisation of prison routine (including evening classes) 
to 9 p.m. or later. Special stand-by calls and the absence of 
social life are drawbacks in securing young officers and women 
officers. If staff were brought up to establishment, there would 
be a better prospect of introducing a regular shift system. 

The Prison Commissioners have done reasonably well in 
providing staff accommodation where they can. The main 
difficulties are the absence of suitable sites near town prisons 
(Strangeways in Manchester is an exception) and soaring land 
values which eclipse the small budget available. To assist 
recruiting, the Wynn-Parry committee, which reported in 


NOTES OF 
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1958, recommended the payment of a subsistence allowance 
to officers who have to live away from home during their 
initial training. This was turned down by the Treasury. 

One device to get new staff may be the introduction of a 
cadet service, inspired by the police experiment on these lines. 
This could have advantages in securing a new type of recruit ; 
an educational qualification of three or four passes at “O” 
level GCE might be imposed. There is a clear need to 
get away from the image of the old-style warder. But men 
of this kind are not likely to be attracted by present wage 
rates. There is also the obvious danger, in present circum- 
stances, that raw recruits may simply be handed a bunch of 
keys, on the quiet, and told to get on with it. The atmosphere 
of prison life brings its own contamination unless experiments 
of this type are closely supervised. 

The problems of the prison service are by no means unique. 
But the service is a small one still, and its difficulties have a 
claim (which the Wynn-Parry committee recognised) to be 
treated as sui generis. The present troubles confirm the case 
for more purposeful action to improve working conditions. 
Above all, there is a need to take a hard look at the kind of 
service that ought to be built up, in keeping with new ideas 
on prison treatment. The service that was suitable for flog- 
gings and death-cell duties is by now as obsolete as the 
buildings which still enshrine the principles, and not a few of 
the practices, of a century ago. 


THE WEEK 
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DISARMAMENT 


Pressing on Rewardless 


N Wednesday Mr Dean Rusk told a 
Senate subcommittee that he felt 
“ deeply discouraged” by the lack of pro- 


gress in disarmament negotiations with the . 


Russians. Simultaneously, Sir Michael 
Wright and Mr Arthur Dean, the British 
.and American negotiators in the Geneva 
talks on nuclear tests, were once again point- 
ing out to Mr Tsarapkin that the Soviet 
government had in effect shut the door to 
further negotiation by insisting that its 
latest terms must be accepted as they stood, 
and as a whole. The Russians have not only 
gone back on their earlier agreements by 
demanding a “ troika” set-up which would 
make the control of a test ban unworkable 
by giving them a veto over virtually all its 
operations ; they have now also proposed 
that the banning of tests, after being dis- 
cussed at 318 meetings at Geneva over a 
period of thirty-two months, should be put 
back into the framework of general dis- 
armament—for which there is not even an 
agreed negotiating body. 

It is certainly a discouraging picture, and 
it is hardly surprising that President Ken- 
nedy is being urged—by the chairman of 
the Congressional Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, Mr Holifield, for one—to 
permit a resumption of test explosions, albeit 
in underground cavities. Public pressure 


for a resumption of testing in America is 


now likely to monopolise much of the 
world’s attention. It will be a pity if this 
controversy leads to a neglect of the broader 
disarmament issues. On Monday Mr Zorin, 
the Soviet deputy foreign minister, is going 
to Washington at the invitation of Mr 
McCloy, the head of the President’s dis- 
armament administration, to discuss ways 
and means of relaunching general disarma- 
ment negotiations in August. This is only 
a preliminary encounter, but when one 
recalls the bleak record of the year that has 
passed since the Russians suddenly stamped 
out of the ten-power conference at Geneva 
last June, there is reason to salute Mr 
Kennedy’s readiness to press on rewardless. 

Some confusion, however, needs to be 
cleared away from one item in the McCloy- 
Zorin agenda. The Russians’ proposal for 
participation by uncommitted countries in 
the next round on disarmament is not iden- 
tical with their “ troika ” demands in regard 
to nuclear tests or the UN secretariat. 
Neutral participation here would not 
involve any risk of the paralysis of working 
machinery by veto. By championing such 
participation, Russia has made a shrewd 
bid for neutral goodwill ; by opposing it, 
the western nations can only lose goodwill. 
If the objection is that the uncommitted 
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countries have so little understanding of 
the real problem of disarmament that they 
could be easily fooled by Russia’s very 
transparent slogans, the remedy is surely to 
get them round a table where they will have 
to look at these matters more carefully. 


ALGERIA 


French Leave 


¥ is still possible to take a hopeful view 
of the outcome of the Evian negotia- 
tions, in spite of the French government's 
decision to suspend them for an uncertain 
period. Parisian rumours speak gloomily of 
a final break, but it is perhaps too soon 
to believe them. In spite of the French 
deafness to Algerian pleas for one more 
meeting before the interruption, in spite of 
the bringing forward of the break from 
June 2oth, the time-table’s original date, 
and in spite of the uncertainty about what 
will happen when, and if, the French end 
the unilateral truce in Algeria, the outlook 
is still not wholly black. The basic facts 
remain: both sides urgently require peace, 
France even more than the nationalists. 
This said, it must be added that the 
responsibility for the failure of the talks to 
make any progress hitherto rests largely on 
General de Gaulle. It is true that the 
Algerian nationalists could have chosen no 
worse way of aiding their cause than by 
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stepping up the terrorist campaign, so that 
between May 21st and June 8th 133 people 
were killed and 300 wounded. Neither the 
French army nor French public opinion can 
be expected to tolerate this crescendo of 
murder. But General de Gaulle has in- 
structed his delegates at Evian to ask for 
too much at too high a price, and given 
them too little freedom to make concessions. 
They have sought military bases under 
French sovereignty on Algerian soil— 
notably at Mers-el-Kebir ; dual citizenship 
for the European Algerians; a “ special 
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ALGERIA 


- SAHARA REGION 


status” for the towns; and they have 
denied Algerian sovereignty over the Sahara. 
If General de Gaulle really supposes that 
the nationalist leaders can concede all this 
he is deceiving himself, and M. Louis 
Joxe and M. Belkacem Krim will have to 
wait until the mists clear away from his 
vision. Fortunately, the whole history of 
the general’s gradualist approach to Algeria 
suggests that they need not wait for ever, 
or too long ; he has previously appeared to 
swerve away from the inevitable, only to 
accept it, wisely, in the end. 





FRANCE 


Jacquerie 


eo never shall be slaves. The 
potato-growers of Finistére, who on 
June 4th smashed the ballot-boxes in use 
during the local elections, who on June 8th, 
mounted on lorries and tractors, seized, and 
for some hours held, the little town of Mor- 
laix, may be said to have proved this. They 
have also given a striking demonstration of 
the dissatisfactions of the French farmer, 
which have for long been worrying the 
government, and which have led many 
farmers’ federations elsewhere in France to 
send messages of support and encourage- 
ment, 

There is a surplus of potatoes, as of other 
farming products, in France, and also of 
middlemen, so that the price, in Parisian 
shops, of potatoes is much higher than that 
teceived by the producers. Thus, the 
armers were receiving only 0.12 new francs 
a kilo when they decided to act, while in 
Paris the price was about 0.35 new francs. 
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The government’s remedy for this situation 
is to press its partners in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community to open up 
their markets; it has even threatened 
to hold up the transition to the second 
phase of the community’s development 
until the common agricultural policy 
has been introduced, so anxious is it to 
have access to the German consumer, at 
present shut away behind high tariff walls 
designed to protect the German peasant. 
Unfortunately the federal elections in 
October make it impossible for the German 
government to alienate the farming vote. 
No action can, therefore, be expected until 
the end of the year. In the meantime the 
price of potatoes to the French producer 
has sunk further to 0.08 new francs a kilo. 
French agricultural anxieties will be 
readily understood by the British, contem- 
plating their own plunge into the European 
pool—in itself a factor which could make 
a common agricultural policy more difficult 
to arrive at as soon as France would like. 
But the loss of impetus to the common 
market which might result from a failure 
to clear this hurdle in the near future would 
be an even more serious matter. The 
French must be glad to hear that the 
federation of German industries has spoken 
of the common agricultural policy as the 
“test case” of a genuine community. 


LABOUR PARTY 


All Goes Right 


‘ia continue to go almost unbeliev- 
ably right for Mr Gaitskell. It is now 
clear that he is likely to secure a majority 
of two or three million card votes against 
the unilateralists at the Blackpool confer- 
ence in October ; among the unions that 
voted against him at Scarborough, the 
engineers, shopworkers, builders, foundry- 
men and vehicle builders have already 
swung over to his side, and there are more 
to come. In addition, some _ serious 
observers are forecasting that 80 per cent 
of the constituency parties may vote with 
Mr Gaitskell at Blackpool, a proportion that 
would have seemed fantastic a short while 
ago. And this week Mr Padley has formally 
dropped his sponsorship of the Padley- 
Crossman compromise on defence, recog- 
nising that Mr Gaitskell has won. 

How has it happened? Largely, of 
course, it has been a demonstration that 
nothing succeeds like success. Ever since 
Labour’s successes in by-elections made it 
apparent that Mr Gaitskell still had a 
chance to be Britain’s next Prime Minister, 
party waverers have hastened to scramble 
back on to his bandwagon ; even on issues 
such as the common market, people like 
Mr Wilson have hastened to let it be known 
that opposing Mr Gaitskell was the last 
thing they ever intended to do. While the 
earlier policy of making verbal concessions 
to the Left failed miserably for Mr Gait- 
skell, the policy of standing up to them 
(which started with the withdrawal of ‘the 
whip from Mr Foot) has so far gained him 
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much more ground than he had expected. 
But some credit, too, must go to the 
behind-the-scenes activities of the so-called 
“Campaign for Democratic Socialism.” 

This “campaign” has been organising 
cells of Gaitskellite supporters in key con- 
stituency parties and union organisations up 
and down the country ; in the constituencies 
there are now said to be about 250 local 
Gaitskellite “whips.” These men have 
shown the same assiduity in converting 
waverers and in urging Gaitskellites to turn 
up for important local votes as the Left 
(including the communist cells) did in 
organising the swelling of the vote for uni- 
lateralism last year. It remains ridiculous 
that the strategic organisation of a few hun- 
dred people to turn out at ill-advertised 
local party or union meetings should thus 
alter the “ official policy ” of a Labour party 
that represents half the people of the coun- 
try ; but this year, for the first time, this 
new force of CDS seems in many places 
to be beating CP and CND at their own 
game. 


THE PRESS 


Concentrating Papers and 


Plant 


HE shrinking and shuffling of the 
national press goes on. The epitaph on 
the Sunday Dispatch, which is being 
swallowed after over a century and a half 
of life by the Sunday Express, was spoken 
last Sunday by the Royal Commission on 
the Press itself. The commission, it was 
stated, could not recommend any measures 
“to prevent the possible sale or closing 
down of any particular publications whose 
costs of production exceed the revenue they 
earn.” The trend towards concentrating 
the press stems from two immediate causes : 
the unprofitability of the cheap popular 
newspapers with circulations below two mil- 
lions or more; and the desire of some 
successful newspaper publishers to furnish 
full employment over all the week for their 
own costly printing machinery. The death 
of the Sunday Dispatch was no surprise, 
because of its large running losses ; even the 
injection of £3-£4 million in the next few 
years could still have failed to put it on 
a competitive footing (though on weekdays 
this is precisely what Mr Hugh Cudlipp is 
trying to do with what in the Daily 
Herald’s own office is familiarly known as 
“King’s cross”). The surprise, perhaps, 
was the purchase of the Sunday Dispatch’s 
title, for merging, by Lord Beaverbrook, 
who has customarily and characteristically 
been a builder and not a buyer. 
The deal is symptomatic of the busy 
rivalry that is going on in the “ middle-class, 


_middle-brow ” Sunday field, where the very 


different Sunday Express (with over 
3,500,000 readers of its own) and new 
Sunday Telegraph (with perhaps a fifth of 
that figure) are both bidding to bridge the 
gap between high-brow and low-brow 
readers. Lord Beaverbrook, whose own 


machines are in fact well occupied, gets from 
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the deal what proportion he can hold of the 
Sunday Dispatch’s 1,500,000 readers 
together with, by contract with the Sunday 
Dispatch’s former owners, extra printing 
capacity to enlarge the size of the Sunday 
Express. . 

Even before this purchase, the Beaver- 
brook newspapers, with the Sunday Express, 
the Daily Express and the Evening Stan- 
dard, were the best balanced and most un- 
complicated newspaper group. Balance, 
above all in terms of the continuous use of 
their own printing capacity, is precisely 
what other giants in the field lack. This 
fact is at the core of the speculation, since 
the Sunday Dispatch got its death warrant, 
about the future of Lord Rothermere’s 
Daily Mail. Both Mr Roy Thomson’s 
group and the News of the World much 
need employment for their machines on 
weekdays. Lord Rothermere has said that 
he and his family have no intention of 
“ severing their connection ” with the Daily 
Mail and the Evening News, as well as the 
grimly struggling Daily Sketch. But this 
form of words has not killed the belief that 
some further concentration of papers and 
plant (leaving more old machinery spare) 
may still be likely. 


LAOS 


Princely Coincidence 


T is good news that the three princes 
who sum up Laotian politics are at last 
meeting. Since long before the present 
Geneva conference began, a month ago, it 
has been clear that it would make no real 
progress so long as Laos did not have a 
government which all participants could 
recognise. This fundamental gap accounts 
for all procedural obstacles: the: boycotting 
of the conference by the right-wing govern- 
ment’s delegates, the continuing “hostilities 
in Laos and the -inevitable complaints. from 
each side that the other is violating the 
cease-fire. If the Laotian problem is to be 
settled by negotiation and not by military 
power, then only the formation of a govern- 
ment of national unity will get the con- 
ference off the ground. 
It was Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia who 
first realised this simple truth, and though 


the three Laotian princes -weresslow m _ 
responding to his suggestion that they © 


should meet, the time is probably still not 
fatally late. The neutralist prince, Souvanna 
Phouma, and his communist half-brother, 
Souphannouvong, have been waiting in 
Geneva for the past week ; the: right-wing 
prince, Boun Oum, who is not related to 
the others (he comes from the southern 
principality of Champassak) and is militarily 
weaker than they, was understandably 
reluctant to meet them. Having called on 
Prince Sihanouk in Nice, he was waiting in 
- the wings in Paris. On reaching Geneva, 
the other two said they were tired of play- 
ing hide and seek and would be ready to 
meet Boun Oum there. He counter-pro- 
posed Aix-les-Bains, and then Prince 
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Souvanna Phouma sent a message, delivered 
by Mr Krishna Menon via Prince Sihanouk, 
that the meeting could take place anywhere 
in Switzerland. Lausanne was mentioned, 
then the unanimous choice fell on Ziirich, 
which, a few days earlier, had shown its un- 
impeachable anti-communism by denying 
a work permit to the Soviet violinist David 
Oistrakh. Prince Souphannouvong may, 
however, have failed to-notice this item in 
the Swiss press. 

At this stage it is ironical to hear Mr 
Gromyko accuse the American delegation of 
obstructionism—for insisting on a verified 
cease-fire before discussing matters of sub- 
stance—and threatening to walk out. After 
all, communist obstructionism held up the 
Panmunjom truce talks in Korea for more 
than-two years ; and Soviet obstinacy has 
brought the test ban talks in Geneva to the 
verge of breakdown. 


CHINA 


When One is Two 


IKE Lord Copper, Mr Evelyn Waugh’s 
press baron in “Scoop,” Mr Mao 
Tse-tung personally requires from his 
underlings a steady flow of victories. The 
Chinese press is as good at producing them 
as Copper’s Daily Beast. Its main theme, 
however grim the situation, is that of new 
triumphs in production “achieved under 
the brilliant light of the three red banners.” 
It is not its business to tell its readers of 
the vast quantities of Canadian and Aus- 
tralian grain newly bought to avert 
disastrous famine, or of the sharp decline 
in Sino-Soviet trade (revealed in Pravda by 
the Soviet trade minister) caused by China’s 
failure to keep up deliveries to Russia ; or, 
for that matter, of Russia’s failure to relieve 


-China’s present hunger. But Chinese who 


just happen to know that they are hungry 
and hard pressed can probably read between 


- the. lines of: their.ever-buoyant newspapers. 
‘With farm work repeatedly described-as ~ 


“‘on a crash basis,” still more men, women 
and children have been shipped out of the 
towns, sometimes: under the control of 
armed militia, to work on the land. A 


Jugoslav correspondent in Peking,’ totting » 


up Chinese figures;-recently reported: that 
over 20 million townsfolk had been sent to 
farm work in three months. The Chinese 
press: itself reports that; where there have 
been serious losses of draught ‘animals, the 
relieving manpower has been used in their 
stead in ploughing and harrowing ; that 
many schools have closed, and in some areas 


over half the farm labour consists of 


children. Ten-year-olds are officially recom- 
mended as fit to clear weeds, rear pigs and 
tend oxen. Children hoping to go to 
middle schools are told to “ surrender to-the 
needs of the fatherland ” and work on farms 
instead, «nd reminded that “ in all countries, 
at all times” only a minority of youth can 
study instead of working. 

Agonised reappraisals about the incentives 
needed to get China’s vast but wearying 
work force to work harder are being made. 
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The Chiehfang Daily of Shanghai, admit. 
ing in unusually humbled language tha 
“our standard of farm production is stj 
very low ; we still rely on our backwar 
manual labour ; our harvests largely depend 
on nature,” demands fairer allocation of 
farm earnings “to promote enthusiasm}. 
And there is great official emphasis oy 
“ investigation,” on finding out the fa 

behind the false statistics reported }y 
zealous officials. But as long as Lord Ma 
and the People’s Beast demand victories {, 
publication, the painting of rosy pictures 
please the powers that be is bound to con 
tinue, with all its confusing consequences 
The Chiehfang itself has revealed th 
dilemma neatly in an article which began: 
“Tt is wrong to regard one as two... . Ty 


- Tecognise and reform things, it is necessary 


to take one as one and two as two ”"—by 
prudently covered itself by adding: “ Wha 
was one yesterday may become two today 
and possibly three tomorrow.” 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


News From The North 


R MACLAY’s second offer to th 

Scottish teachers will be read with 
interest and concern by teachers south o 
the border as an indication of official think 
ing on the pay issue. The Secretary of Stat 
for Scotland has increased his offer of 3 
rise from 12} per cent to 14 per cent, which 
would add £6.6 million a year to Scotland’ 
education bill. This rise is still just below 
the Burnham committee’s recommendatiog 
of an additional 15 per cent in England 
which the National Union of Teachers ha 
rejected as too little, and about which th 
Government has made no pronouncemeng 
yet. Mr Maclay has, however, offered 
bird in the hand by proposing to date hi 
increase from July 1st, while Burnham 
sticks (in accordance with the existing agree 
ment) to next January Ist. ; 

The details of Mr Maclay’s offer are i 
teresting. Direct comparisons _ betwee! 
England and Scotland: are difficult, par 
ticularly in the light of the Scots’ insistenc 
on. graduate male teachers in seconda 
schools ; but even a cursory glance shoulf 
make the English teachers pause before con 
tending .that . they. are . outrageously don 
by on the basic scale as distinct from to 
small differentials for honours graduates 


The Scottish non-graduates are now offered 


a basic scale of £560-£1,070 in 14 annv 
increments. The Burnham proposal is f0 
£600-£1,200 in 16 years: the Englis 
teacher would thus be £40 a year better 
than the Scot at the start, then £5 wor 
off than the Scot after 14 years, but at th 


. stage he (or, more probably, she) still ba 


two considerable salary “steps” to com 


- Much the same is true of the ordina 


graduate. The Scot is offered £680- {1,24 
in 12 years, the Englishman £705-£1,330" 
16. (The English disadvantage after ! 
years is £105, but is soon more than ma 
up.) Mr Maclay has rightly given greatt 
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preference to his honours graduates: £840- 
£1,600 in 10 years. The Burnham agree- 
ment merely gives the good English honours 
graduate who has had four years of study 
and training a scale of £835-£1,460 in 16 
years. But so far hardly a cheep has come 
from the NUT about this treatment of the 
profession’s best-qualified members. 

It is true that Mr Maclay’s proposals have 
promptly been rejected by the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, with the complaint 
that its non-graduates are far less favour- 
ably treated than their English colleagues. 
It is true, too, that comparisons are vitiated 
because the Scots are living in a country 
with lower wage and salary rates and lower 
living costs, not least in rents. But there 
is clear evidence here of the clash between 
the English NUT’s obsession with the 
rewards for those of its members who have 
a minimum of training and are in easy 
supply, and the Government’s desire to en- 
courage the honours graduate entry into the 
profession. As the following note shows, it 
is special sorts of honours graduates who are 
now most badly needed. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


Necessary Multiplication 


IR DAVID ECCLES told the Commons on 

Tuesday that he intends to arrange a 
conference shortly with the universities to 
tackle the present shortage of mathematics 
teachers. A white paper may-be on the way. 
No official figures have apparently been 
compiled of the precise extent of the short- 
age: most headmasters, however, are pre- 
pared to make up for this "statistical 
deficiency in determinedly hair-raising 
terms, and their views are occasionally 
echoed in the universities themselves. Dr 
Bryan Thwaites, the new professor of 
theoretical mechanics at Southampton, 
declared in his inaugural lecture at the end 
of last month that the quality of the student 
entry may already have started on an irre- 
trievable decline because of inadequate 
teaching in school. He estimated that to 
give the grammar schools their necessary 
mathematics establishment the entire out- 
put of mathematics graduates from every 
university for three years would have to go 
into school-teaching. Last year there was a 
turnover of nearly 50 per cent in the mathe- 
matical staff in 800 grammar schools. 

The recruitment of mathematics masters 
has been assisted in the past by the grant of 
deferment from national service, which 
brought 612 more mathematics and science 
graduates into the schools in 1959. But this 
instrument has now disappeared, and at the 
same time the demands. of industry and 
accountancy have grown markedly. Sir 
David Eccles told the Commons that the 
output of mathematics teachers from the 
training colleges had doubled in the past five 
years, reaching 1,650 in 1960-61. The new 
three-year course should help to improve 
quality, but these are not the teachers 
that the dons are thinking about when they 
want to raise sixth-form standards, 
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This new crisis has blown up at the 
moment when, as an OEEC report* has 
just shown, there is a growing academic 
awareness of a need to reform the school 
mathematics curriculum—in order to keep 
pace with rapid advances in the subject 
itself and in its relation to modern science 
and technology. The OEEC study group 
calls for a more unified approach to all 
mathematical subjects, advocates the drastic 
downgrading of Euclidian. plane geometry 
(which, it claims, can be explained to 
mature minds in “two or three hours”), 
and proposes the teaching of elementary 
probability and statistical inference in 
secondary schools. If teachers of sufficient 
calibre for this are to be attracted here, it 
will be necessary to be much bolder about 
salary differentials. 

*New Thinking in School Mathematics. 


Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation. 246 pages. 15s. 





THE RHODESIAS 


Sandys’s Paper 


ARINGLY, the Commonwealth Relations 
Secretary has met the problein of 
white rule in Southern Rhodesia by per- 
suading its prime minister to accept a con- 
stitution that many people believe he 
wanted in the first place. Even more 
daringly, Mr Sandys has done his best to 
let it appear as a personal triumph: a con- 
cession wrung out of an unwilling settler 
government.in exchange for the dropping of 
redundant British reserve powers. But the 
constitution set out in Tuesday’s White 
Paper concedes to African opinion no more 
than Sir Edgar Whitehead thinks he can get 
past his nearly all-white Southern Rhodesian 
electorate in a referendum. It is a charter 
based on a cool assessment of the relative 
strengths of black and white pressures in 
the colony. 

In other colonies, the pressure of African 
opinion has been assisted by the Colonial 
Office ; in Southern Rhodesia the Africans 
are on their own. It is their realisation of 
this that has made them, rightly or wrongly, 
choose the path of obstruction rather than 
co-operation in their pursuit of majority 
rule. From afar, 15 black faces in a pre- 
viously all-white legislature, plus a bill of 
rights and a widened franchise, seem like a 
considerable advance. This is so only 
because what has been agreed (but not yet 
assented to in a referendum) is an advance 
on virtually nothing. 

Nevertheless, if the constitution is agreed 
to and put into operation, a sensible govern- 
ment could work it in such a way that some 
African pressures are channeled through the 
constitutional machine. If this happens, 
Southern Rhodesia’s transfer of power could 
come about in no less peaceful a manner 
than the transfer of power in other British 
African territories. This would require a 
willing white government and enough non- 
obstructive Africans to keep it willing. It 
is a dream Mr Sandys hopes will be evoked 
by his paper; the more likely course of 
events is a continuation of stormy black 
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attacks on white attempts to retain power, 

Nor will going back on Mr Macleod’; 
original proposals for Northern Rhodesia 
make things any easier. Suspicion that this 
is likely to happen is increasing ; if the new 
constitutional arrangements now being 
assiduously worked out in London, Lusaka 
and Salisbury do not point straight to the 
end of settler control,.then they will cer. 
tainly mean the end of all black faith jin 
negotiation and co-operation as a means to 


political advance in the Rhodesias. Only qj . : 


very daring government would risk that. 


ANGOLA 


Gone with the Wind 


S* PATRICK DEAN, S$ on behalf of 

the British Government in the Securit 
Council, no doubt thought it statesmanlik: 
to attack the resolution condemning 
Portugal’s repressive measures in Angola as 
illegal interference in a member state’s 
internal affairs, and to abstain from the vote 
which carried it, with only France for com- 
pany. Perhaps he had forgotten what 
happened to the similar policy pursued wit 
regard to South Africa until Mr Macmillan’s 
“ wind of change * speech. Britain’s funda 
mental mistake then, as now, was to assum 
that the best way to influence a mis 
behaving associate was to be unconditionall; 
loyal to it in public debate. In their differ 
ent ways Dr Verwoerd and General dg 
Gaulle have both proved that this is not so 
do we really need another lesson, this tim 
from Dr Salazar ? 

Not only is such conduct ineffective ; its 
alternative is apparent. The Ghanaian dele 
gate in the Security Council said tha 
“ Portuguese colonialism would collapse the 
next day if Portugal were to be expelled 
from Nato.” But there is no need or reaso 
even to threaten anything so drastic. Fo 
Dr Salazar will have to r soon that 
he cannot afford to wes a ane and quit 
possibly losing war in His ond 
undeniable achievement et been to keep 
his country solvent and at peace for thirty 
years. The Angolan crisis threatens to 
destroy this achievement at a blow 
Probably nothing but a prompt and libera 
settlement can save the day; yet, a 
present, Dr Salazar dare not attempt it, fo 
his destruction, by his disappointed fol: 
lowers in both Angola and Portugal, would 
then be certain, and be followed by th: 
overturning of the settlement. 

If (it is, admittedly, a big if) he is to 
descend from the limb mee’ he finds him 
self, he will need a parachute. Only th: 
West, by conditional offers of economid 
assistance, can rescue Portugal ad 
Angola from the social and economic 
that threatens them, and from the stagna 
tion that has characterised them for so long 
If such inducements are to be effective, th 
West must be united in showing Dr Salaza 
that, if he continues on his present course 
he will do so with no one but Dr Verwoerd 
for company. Sir Patrick’s quibbles are th 
surest means of diverting the West {rom! 
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The shape of Shell at Interplas 


Shell plastics inspire designers, conjure up new ap- 
proaches and reshape old forms in excitingly fresh ways. 
At Interplas—the International Plastics Exhibition which 
opens on June 21st at Olympia, London — you will find, 
not surprisingly, Shell plastics and Shell people to 
discuss these fascinating man-made materials. Our 
picture shows a model of the Shell stand. 

Customers for Shell plastics have the benefit of an 
international research and service organisation in 
many respects unique — plastics and chemicals pro- 


duced in twenty-one centres, sold throughout the 
world by seventy marketing companies, inspired and 
supported by sixteen main research and technical 
laboratories. You will find all this wealth of development 
expressed in friendly, helpful, human terms on the Shell 
stand —B. 218, National Hall. 

So come and talk plastics to Shell... or write for further 
details to the Information Officer, Plastics & Rubbers 
Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, 
London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 
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propér cohcern, which is to bring peace to 
ola; and some hope of a free and pros- 
perous. future to Portugal and __ its 


KEY 


: Generals Divided 


7 


[HE divisions among the military men 
who a year ago united to overthrow 

i} | Mr Menderes have again become distress- 
;| ingly apparent, although they have been at 
ins to hide their discords. The trouble 
came to light on June 9th when General 
Cemal MadanoZlu, one of the most forceful 
and important members of the National 
Unity Committee, resigned both as com- 
mander of the Ankara garrison and from the 
NUC ; the first resignation was accepted, 
but so far not the second. The general’s 













by General Gursel: still helmsman 


gesture seems to have been the sequel to a 
tow inside the NUC over the appointment, 
be fannounced on June 5th, of General Irfan 


lan 


ver |lansel, commander-in-chief of the air 
ig force, to be the chief Turkish military 
adviser in Washington ; General Tansel’s 
reinstatement as head of the air force was 
ral §atnounced on June 8th and was followed 




















of 
officers. 


i2- 7 At the moment one can only speculate 
n’s [fon the significance of these events. High- 
ead, Paking officers outside the NUC have 


apparently been increasingly critical of its 
policies. It looks as if an attempt was made 
by the committee (or some of it) to get rid 
of one of them, General Tansel, and that 
When the attempt failed General 
Madano#lu resigned. Like General Giirsel, 
the head of state, General Madanoglu 
Wants to hand power back to the politicians 
4 soon as possible ; he is opposed to the 
more radical and revolutionary ideas of the 
Turkes group whose expulsion from the 
INUC last November he strongly supported. 
, therefore, his resignation was provoked 
by General Tansel’s reinstatement, and not 
by some so far unrevealed disagreement, he 
presumably believes the head of the air 
orce’s ideas to be opposed to his own. 
The clash of policies is not yet resolved. 
ee latest crisis could be a prelude to the 


by the purge of some 25 senior air force 
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return of Colonel Turkes and his thirteen 
supporters now in exile; it is rumoured 
that some members of the NUC have been 
advocating their return for some time. But 
so far the committee is refusing to budge 
from its charted course ; last Sunday it 
announced that elections would be held 
“on time” and a referendum on the new 
constitution on July 9th. General Giirsel, 
however, will need to keep a very firm hand 
on the tiller. 


ADMIRALTY 


Blind Man’s Buff 


a series of human failures which made 
it possible for the Lonsdale-Kruger 
spy ring to tap naval secrets at the Portland 
underwater detection establishment, over a 
period of years, now stands revealed in the 
Romer committee’s report as more than 
astonishing. Whatever efficiency or initia- 
tive is normally expected of a “ junior civil 
servant” (Mr Macmillan’s description of 
Petty Officer Houghton’s immediate 
superior) the senior officers concerned have 
earned more than the severe rebuke that the 
committee bestowed on them. While there 
is cause for satisfaction at the speed with 
which MI5 did its job in finally rounding 
up the spy ring, the country needs to be 
reassured that the ordinary security officers 
in official establishments are of a superior 
calibre to the men who have come out of 
this affair so badly. Officers have been 
cashiered for much less. 

It is a natural conclusion, both from the 
Romer report and the Prime Minister’s 
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comments on Tuesday, that an extra- 
ordinary laxity pervaded the Admiralty from 
top to bottom in its attitude to security. 
Mr Macmillan declared, in a phrase that 
speaks volumes, that even now liaison with 
the security service is “better in some 
departments than in others.” On the 
Admiralty’s record, it is most fervently to 
be hoped so. Whatever their novel means 
of high-speed transmission of information 
to Moscow, Lonsdale and the Krugers 
employed no new tricks in getting the 
material they wanted out of Portland. The 
documents were regularly and iaboriously 
carried out of the base to be photographed. 
It is too late to ask what kind of 2 world 
the naval authorities imagined they were 
living in five years ago, but the Radcliffe 
inquiry will certainly have to be given 
evidence of a very different state of mind 
now if confidence is to be restored. It is 
thoroughly desirable to avoid wiich-hunting 
throughout the public service, but crass 
stupidity and negligence are the surest 
means of inviting precisely this kind of 
unwelcome surveillance. 


RAILWAY VANMEN 


Mind Your Backs 


OKEN strikes of a day, a week, or even 
-c a few hours, are the normal thing on 
the Continent, where trade unions rarely 
have the money or the tight organisation 
needed to maintain a longer effort. 
Recently, this patchy demonstration tech- 
nique has spread here ; this week it was 
taken up by railway van drivers who have 
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THE CENSUS AND FREE TRADE 


There are some people who always wish 
q to be set right. They are continually on 

the look-out for new principles of action, 
new fundamental ideas, new notions of revolu- 
tionary importance in morals and in politics. 
To persons of this class the facts which have 
just been communicated as to the late Census 
will afford no practical aid and will provide no 
intellectual data. We do not say that subsidiary 
suggestions and incidental anomalies may not 
be discovered ; but we are convinced that the 
main conclusion from these authentic details 
beyond dispute is, that our present national 
policy is the right policy, and that no other can 
even for a moment bear argumentative compe- 
tition or practical contrast with it. What is the 
present home policy of England, stated in a 
single sentence and disencumbered of any un- 
necessary and subordinate details ? It is the 
policy of free trade. It requires that the 
prosperity of the great seats of industry should 
be fostered—that the growth of the great 
pursuits of industry should be developed— 
whatever may be the consequences and the 
cost. There is, indeed, no reason to suppose 
that the agricultural interest has suffered from 
the legislation of late years. ... But, be this as 
it may, the free-trade policy, which the national 
opinion of England, after years of argument and 


a perhaps unnecessary accumulation of con- 
clusive discussion, selected as the true policy, 
assumes that our manufacturing industry must 
increase,—that our large towns must enlarge, 
that in them, and not elsewhere, must be found 
adequate employment and an increasing fund 
of support for the augmenting numbers of the 
English people. Has this been so or no?... 
It appears that speaking broadly, generally, and 
in those plain words which alone can be remem- 
bered that the great seats of industry —the 
metropolis included, which is a far greater seat 
of manufacturing industry than most people are 
aware of-—together with their immediate neigh- 
bourhoods, carry off the superfluous augmenta- 
tions of increasing population which would else 
accumulate in out-of-the-way parishes. ... No 
one will venture to say that the inereasing 
aceumulation of population at certain fixed 
centres is an unmixed good ; no one will say it 
has not its peculiar risks and dangers ; no one 
will say it does not bring with it accompanying 
responsibilities and appropriate duties. But, 
at all events, the fact must be clearly seen and 
plainly acknowledged. .. . We must confess that 
the commercial policy of recent years has been 
(as far as human sagacity can judge) essential 
to the national salvation. 
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been on what was at first advertised as a 
one-week unofficial strike in various parts 
of the country. The drivers are at present 
ranged in four grades for pay purposes : 
the lowest grade, driving loads under § 
tons, get £9 3s. basic pay a week, and the 
highest, driving 12-tonners and above, get 
£9 18s. Average earnings are probably 
something like £3 a week higher. The 
men’s claim is that they should all be paid 
at the top basic level—which would mean a 
rise of 15s. for the vast majority of drivers. 
The National Union of Railwaymen put up 
their claim to the transport commission ; 
despite the stoppage, it was turned down 
on Wednesday. The strike, taking place 
during the negotiations, was properly dis- 
approved by the union, which now has to 
decide what its next move will be. 

Obviously a rise given to the van drivers 
would lead to interminable claims from 
other grades of railwaymen who believe 
themselves to have been badly done by 
under the Guillebaud settlement (when the 
vanmen got the minimum rise of 8 per 
cent). The drivers have some reason to feel 
aggrieved, when they see drivers for private 
firms making considerably more than they 
do. The transport commission’s answer is 
that their vanmen have advantages, in the 
form of security of employment and 
pension rights, which drivers for private 
companies very rarely enjoy. In any case, 
the effectiveness of the drivers’ strike has 
been vastly reduced by the proof that firms 
are mostly perfectly well able to collect 
their own goods for a while, using their own 
drivers. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Helping Brazil’s 
Flatheads 


R ADLAI STEVENSON’S trip to Brazil 

last weekend may have convinced 

him of two things: the urgency of 
President Kennedy’s programme for social 
change in Latin America, and the implausi- 
bility, in most of the major republics, of the 
idea that this can be combined with collec- 
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tive action against Cuba. While Mr 
Stevenson and President Qu§dros talked in 
Sao Paulo, Brazilian military units were 
helping the police to control student riots 
at Recife, the capital of the state of Pernam- 
buco in the north-east. The immediate 
cause of the riots was a university ban on 
a meeting at which the mother of Cuba’s 
minister of industry, Dr Guevara, was to 
speak. Students all over Latin America 
are vociferous supporters of the Cuban 
revolution ; Brazil’s north-eastern states 
have other reasons, besides the revolutionary 
image of Dr Castro, for unrest. 

Brazil’s north-east is the vast area, 
mainly of semi-desert scrubland, that bulges 
into the Atlantic. Left behind in Brazil’s 
thrust towards development, its 19 million 
people have an average income less than a 
third of that in the centre and south of the 
country. And in the north-east, even more 
than elsewhere, this calculation is mis- 
leading since the money is largely in the 
pockets of a few large landowners ; most of 
the people live on subsistence farming, and 
during the periodic droughts they cannot 
even do this. But the nordestinos, called 
“ flatheads ” by other Brazilians, are tough 
characters; although they move south 
during the droughts, when the rains come 
they return, They have the highest birth 
rate in the country, and also, by far, the 
highest infant mortality. 

Last year there were two developments 
in the north-east. A member of the 
Pernambuco chamber of deputies, Senhor 
Francisco | Julido, started organising 
Peasants’ Leagues. These, according to 
how the situation develops, could become 
the nucleus of a responsible agrarian reform 
party—or the nucleus of revolution. On a 
different level, a number of unsuccessful 
and contradictory plans for developing the 
north-east were co-ordinated into a central 
agency called Sudene. The Brazilian 
congress approved the establishment of 
Sudene, but stalled over a request for 
5,000 million cruzeiros to finance it. 

On May 28th, President Quadros met the 
governors of the north-eastern states and 
promised to let them have 2,000 million 
cruzeiros (worth about $8 million) for 
industry, farming, housing, and education. 
In addition the Brazilian bank of economic 
development is advancing money for a syn- 
thetic rubber plant, and the United States, 
under its surplus food programme, is pro- 
viding money for the establishment of three 
hospitals in Pernambuco. President 
Quadros, trying to steer his country out of 
a tangled economic maze, is hard pressed 
to find adequate funds. But these parched 
and troubled lands of the north-east are 
crying out for help that is poured, not 
dripped. 


—and Bolivia’s Miners 


ITHOUT so much as a blink at the 
Brazilian trade missions returning 
heavy laden from their tours of east Europe 
and Russia, the United States is contribut- 
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ing lavishly to the bail that Brazil needs 4 
extricate itself from its short-term foreig 
debts. Bolivia still has to -pull off th; 
double. But when Mr Adlai Stevensoj 
arrived in La Paz on Thursday, his welconj 
from President Paz Estenssoro was warme{ 
by Washington’s decision, taken a few wee 
ago, to reverse a cardinal principle and pro 
vide money for Bolivia’s nationalised 
mines and state-owned oil industry. 
part of a three-pronged project, the Unite 
States, the west German government an 
the Inter-American Development Bank a 
providing more than $40 million for th 
rehabilitation of Bolivia’s run-down ti 
mines. 

Since the revolution in 1952, Bolivia hz 
been kept going by American aid. But th 
country has not been able to move forward 
The tin mines, on which Bolivia depend 
for three-quarters of its export earning; 
have been steadily deteriorating. The deple 
tion of the better deposits, and the gener: 
weakening of an industry that has seen n 
new investment for years, have resulted ; 
uneconomic production and in deplorable 
and dangerous, working conditions. Mos 
Bolivians are believed to be slightly bett 





Paz in Quiescence 


off than before the revolution ; the mine 
are worse off. Communist agitators fin 





. their work made easy for them, and in th 


last few weeks there have been a series ( 
strikes that threatened serious trouble. B 
the miners, although a powerful pressu 
group, are few in numbers, and their protes 
was brought under control in time for 
Stevenson’s visit. 

Towards the end of last year, the Sovi 
Union offered to supply Bolivia with a t 
smelter and, rather more vaguely, credil 
worth $150 million. The trouble about th 
first part of the Russian offer is that t 
Bolivian tin industry is, at present, in 2 
condition to contemplate refining its 0m 
The priorities are, first, to modernise th 
mines and, second, to increase the tin 0 
tent of the ore. But the Bolivians and th 
Russians are now discussing various oth 
projects where Soviet help might be mo 
to the point ; it would be a sad throw-bx 
to less sophisticated days if Americ 
caution made these negotiations even mo 
difficult than they already promise to be. 
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The installation work on Lanarkshire's Universal Beam Mill at 
Motherwell, Scotland's steel town, is now almost complete. 
Trial rollings are now in progress and very soon Universal 


ress and very soon Unive THE LANARKSHIRE 
eams and Columns bearing the familiar brand ‘The 
Lanarkshire Steel Co. Ltd.’ will be freely available. This new STEEL COM PANY LTD. 


mill is only one of many modernisation projects being under- 
taken by the Colville Group of Companies to ensure that the 
finest and widest range of steel products are available to 
industrial users all over the world. 












MOTHERWELL SCOTLAND - ONE OF THE COLVILLE GROUP OF COMPANIES 








LIFE HAS 
that stand up magnificently to the rough-and-tumble of the 
HIDDEN sea-bottom. When the sea is the enemy, I.C.I. scientists are 
‘DEPTHS staunch allies. 
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There’s more to life than meets the landsman’s eye: much more, 

for three-quarters of the world is covered by ocean— challenging, A 
capricious, and a hard taskmaster for those who make their living 

by it. But science gives the sailor powerful help. At I.C.I.’s Brixham ann 
research station, scientists study the effects of sea air and salt 
water on ships and their gear. Specially tough marine paints are 
one result; another, ingenious anti-fouling compositions, which 
slowly release a chemical compound to repel the barnacles that 
are always seeking lodgings below the water-line. To trawlermen, 


I.C.I. means *‘Terylene’— the polyester fibre that’s made into nets 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Wanted: 
A Foreign Policy 


EN days after President Kennedy broadcast his “sombre ” 

report to the nation on his mission to Paris, Vienna and 

London the American public finds itself in two moods. To 
begin with the visit cheered people up and this euphoria has not 
quite evaporated. The personable young President and his wife 
had a personal success in Europe. There were encouraging stories 
that he had made a very favourable impression on General de 
Gaulle and a firm one on Mr Khrushchev. A poignant chord 
in the national pride was touched by European homage to Mrs 
Kennedy as an American Queen of Hearts. The Cuban humiliation 
was erased and the more sophisticated commentators discoursed 
on the psychological benefits of the trip for Mr Kennedy’s maturing 
presidential personality. 

On the other hand, it has begun to emerge that the President 
used a very mild word—‘ sombre” was not the one chosen by 
his speech writers—to describe the impact on him of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s unforthcoming approach and doctrinaire inflexibility. Either 
Mr Kennedy felt that it was necessary to tone down his reaction 
lest the crumb of comfort contained in the agreement over getting 
a cease-fire in Laos (even on humiliating terms) should be lost, 
or else he felt that his American audience would question whether 
their champion had scored if he conveyed the full force of the 
uncompromising Russian aide-mémoire on Berlin, of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s insistence on the troika system for giving the Russians a 
veto on enforcement of the ban on atomic tests, in the United 
Nations and in every other international procedure and of his 
supreme confidence that the West would cave in. This would 
have made Mr Kennedy look as if he had travelled to Vienna 
merely to be told what was going to happen in all these matters, 
and in the world at large, whatever the United States said or did 
to divert the locomotive of history. But the story that Mr Kennedy 
did indeed find the Russian leader even harder to talk to than 
he had expected (though more mercurial and less clever) and 
that he did not report fully on the meeting has now damped 
American spirits. 

This hardly suits Mr Kennedy’s political book at a time when 
the public is in any case showing signs of impatience that the 
Administration is still producing words rather than deeds. The 
President’s difficulty, however, is that a great deal more talking 
has to be done and that this is a necessary forerunner of action— 
unless there is to be disaster. But perhaps the first phase of 
educating the American public to face the prospect of a “ long 
and difficult” struggle with Communism, with few short cuts, 
many setbacks, some nerve-wracking brink-walking and little of 
os the average American would call “action” has been com- 
pleted. 

The President, back in his White House rocking chair, now faces 
three sets of problems. In the first place, he knows that even as 
he digests his European trip he may be interrupted by a new 
tisis—in Iran, in the Caribbean, in south-east Asia—at any time. 
Yet, secondly, he knows that while the Berlin situation is still 


only in the warming-up stage, and while talks continue in Geneva, 
it is urgent to define policy.in advance. If there is an American 
answer to Mr Khrushchev’s alternatives for Berlin, it is still a 
secret and there has not yet been time to formulate an American 
response to the Russian ultimatum on the inspection of atomic tests 
and on disarmament. Possibly the response may take the form of 
a gradual backing out of futile negotiations in a way that would not 
lose world sympathy, and a slow approach to a resumption of 
atomic testing, beginning with a “ peaceful ” nuclear explosion. The 
Russian move and growing domestic pressure for tests of atomic 
weapons come when policy is still unsettled. 

Thirdly, the President realises that the very success which he 
achieved in Europe has proved obsolete his idea that the conduct 
of foreign affairs could be returned to “mormal” diplomatic 
channels, with the President and Secretary of State anchored at 
the receiving end in Washington. There will be more summits— 
certainly more sub-summits. For example, one result of the Paris 
talks is that the Americans have accepted, at least partially, General 
de Gaulle’s demand for tripartite policy-making by the United 
States, France and Britain (others being co-opted at need). As 
the General is even more his own Foreign Minister than the 
President is his own Secretary of State, this points to further . 
western meetings. Above all, though the President took care not 
to accept any invitation from Mr Khrushchev, care was also taken 
not tQ create an atmosphere that would have made a further meet- 
ing on Berlin impossible ; the main problem was to ensure that 
if such a meeting were held, as world opinion would expect should 
a head-on clash seem imminent, it would not be the Munich that 
Russian self-confidence seems to anticipate. 


RGENT as it is to decide policy despite these pressures, unfor- 
tunately the machinery of policy-making is still in bits and 
pieces. At the top, American foreign policy turns on the relations 
between the President, the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defence ; this in turn requires effective interaction between 
the White House and the departments lower down. But in fact 
relations at the top are unclear, and lower down they are unsatis- 
factory. Originally, the group of clever men with whom Mr 
Kennedy surrounded himself to run the Presidency agreed that 
the State Department must be restored to efficiency after its long 
eclipse under Mr Dulles’s personal rule, the witch-hunting of 
Senator McCarthy and the vacuum that was Mr Herter. Yet it 
is still uncertain where policy is being made. It was natural that 
the military-type organisation of General Eisenhower should be 
ignored, since it produced no policy. It was to be expected that 
the new President would be more his own Secretary of State 
than his predecessors had been. And it is fair to say that Mr 
Rusk, the Secretary of State, is probably the President’s principal 
adviser and agent in foreign policy. But he is so by only a small 
margin: policy is plainly often made or deeply influenced, not 
only by the dozen assistants in the White House: who specialise 
in it, but also by some of the President’s other confidants. 

Mr Rusk often seems engaged in elaborate manceuvres with 
all these gentry, cautiously awaiting the moment when he can 
safely assert his rights. These preoccupations, and his inevitable 
calls abroad, have prevented him organising his own department, 
the morale of which has risen scarcely at all. Mr Rusk did not 
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choose all his own subordinates ; many of the jobs in the depart- 
ment were handed round to party men before he took full charge ; 
but in the event he works, close-lipped, more with the White 
House policy makers than with his own lieutenants. The result 
is confusion. 

Up to the time of Cuba the White House itself was in such 
intellectual anarchy that it was said that either the President would 
have to select a chief of staff from among his professors or else 
advertise for one. Now responsibilities are fairly well defined 
under a de facto duumvirate of Mr McGeorge Bundy and Mr 
Walt Rostow. A system of “ task forces ” (ad hoc, non-permanent 
interdepartmental committees), consisting of State Department 
experts working with a White House aide to represent the Presi- 
dent’s point of view, is designed not only to achieve forward 
planning on “ urgent ” (e.g. Laos) and “ upcoming ” (e.g. Berlin) 
problems, but also to work out longer-range policy (e.g. on Presi- 
dent Nasser). From each of these task forces the President is 
supposed to get not only a highly practical position paper on a 
preselected problem, but a briefing on the decisions that he must 
take and their implications for himself (e.g. in Congress). 

All this should ensure that events cannot take the President 
by surprise. But some lack of assurance that this has been 
achieved is suggested by the creation of a special “crisis” task 
force, headed by a career diplomat (Mr Achilles) and Mr Stephen 
Smith, the President’s brother-in-law, to watch over “ hot” situ- 
ations (such as the Trujillo affair). This indicates no great trust 
in the State Department’s own ability to carry out its normal 
functions of planning and executing policy. 

Between the summits the President and Mr Rusk need to clear 
up this muddle. Mr Kennedy’s attempts to deal with every issue 
personally will either threaten his health further or force him 
to leave some of his essential functions undone». Already,” for 


example, members of Congress complain of lack of consultation, , 


and say that the vital preliminary political work on the education 


Bill and, still worse, on foreign aid was scamped. A President’s. 


functions are multifarious—they can be discharged only if he has 
an efficient machine under him. He must certainly carry Congress 
as well as his foreign allies with him. The spectacle of an obviously 
harassed President, unable quite to keep up with his job, would 
alarm American public opinion more than anything else. This 
situation has not arrived yet, but the problems grow and the 
danger is there. 


Better But....? 


HILE the latest economic indicators confirm that the recession 
WY is over, there is little in them to support the view that a 
boom will be racing up the charts before the end of the year. Yet 
many observers believe that it will and some of them expect it to 
be accompanied -by galloping inflation. This, it is held, will be 
mainly the result of increased government spending and of the 
consequent deficit in the federal Budget. Certainly there is little 
sign as yet that capital spending by businessmen will be exerting 
as much upward pressure on the economy as it has in other recent 
recoveries. 

In the first quarter of this year these outlays for new plant and 
equipment were even lower than had been forecast, largely because 
of the exceptionally bad weather, but they are coming up to expecta- 
tions in the current quarter. The latest survey of plans for the rest 
of the year, made just over a month ago, when the recession was 
already over, shows little change since the last survey at the end of 
January in the total capital spending—$34.5 billion—expected this 
year, although there have been a number of shifts in the plans of 
individual industries. .The total for the year, from. present indica- 
tions, will be down by 3 per cent from 1960, but the trend in the 
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last two quarters will be upward, largely as the result of increased 
capital outlays by manufacturers of non-durable goods. They plan 
to spend 3 per cent more on expansion and improvement than they 
did in 1960 while spending of this type by manufacturers of durable 
goods—cars, machinery, etc.—is going down by Io per cent. 

This decline is greater than was forecast at the beginning of th: 
year and businessmen of all kinds are obviously still in a cautious 
mood. But their plans may be revised upward again as profits 
improve ; the earnings of many companies are now beginning to 
look better. A number of businessmen may also be waiting to see 
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what Congress does about the President’s request for tax conces- 
sions to stimulate industrial growth. But in general there is far 
more than enough capacity available to meet demand—an excess 
of 20 per cent, according to one estimate—and until this gap closes 
there is unlikely to be any very widespread interest in further 
expansion. 

That the gap is beginning to close, however, was suggested by 
the encouraging April statistics for manufacturing activity ; the 
preliminary figures for both industrial output and retail trade in 
May, helped particularly by the improvement in the automobil: 
industry, have added to this optimism. In April stocks of goods and 
raw materials went up because manufacturers were accumulating 
instead of reducing their supplies for the first time since last Augus.. 
This is one of the reasons why the latest official news is that gross 
national product is likely to be up by $10 billion, on an annual 
basis, in the current quarter and to reach a rate of $530 billion by 
the end of the year. The value of new orders received by manu- 
facturers has also been going up very satisfactorily for several 
months and their backlog of unfilled orders is higher than it has 
been since last October. 


Silencing the Communists 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


REEDOM of speech for everyone but members of the Communis’ 
TP cssiy: putting aside the niceties, that -is the effect of th 
Supreme Court’s decisions last week sustaining the constitutionalit) 
of two pieces of legislation aimed at the party with which th: 
courts—including the Supreme Court—have been struggling {0 
many years. One is the membership clause of the Smith Act 0! 
1940, which makes it a crime to belong to an organisation advocat- 
ing the violent overthrow of the government ; the courts sustained 
the conviction of a former communist leader under this claus¢. 
The other legislation is the Internal Security Act of 1950, whic! 
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It’s an old 
Swedish custom 


A foreign visitor to one of the big Swedish shipyards once asked, not altogether inno- 
cently: "Do you dust the steel plates every morning?” At Svenska Metallverken you 
won't see us dusting steel plates, because we don’t have any (although quite a lot of our 
aluminium does go into ships). But you wi// see the same general tidiness that impressed 
the visitor to the shipyard. In nonferrous metal manufacturing it is highly important to 
prevent impurities from entering the product — which is one of the reasons why we 
install automatic machinery, and why we insist on clean floors and clean machines. 
The wage agreement we have with our workers does, in fact, include a stipulation that 


they shall spend the last paid hour of the week cleaning their machines. It pays all around. 


SVENSHA METALLVERREN BO 


EXPORT DIVISION - VASTERAS + SWEDEN 








Svenska Metallverken for “semis” 


Plant cleanliness is as important in producing con- 
denser tubes or cold rolling copper and brass strip 
to steady tolerances of 0.002 in. With an annual 
output of nonferrous products in excess of 100,000 
tons Svenska Metallverken does all these things 
and many more as well — like plate, sheet, extru- 
ded and drawn shapes, rods and wire. With our 
efficient modern plants, and advanced know-how 
covering a variety of fields, maybe we could be of 
help to you, too, in simplifying your assembly and 
fabrication problems, A letter to our Export 
Division will quickly show what the possibilities are. 
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in Chicago... ' MAURIER : 
CONTINENTAL for positive : 
BANK | reasons— : 
sensible full-size 
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perfect filter tip, 
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requires “communist action” and “ communist front” groups to 
register with the government. Once it has registered, an organisa- 
tion suffers from numerous penalties ; it loses its tax exemptions, 
for one, and must stamp all its post: “ Disseminated by , 
a communist organisation.” Its members are barred from govern- 
ment jobs and it is a crime for them to use, or even to apply for, 
a passport. The Supreme Court sustained a finding of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board that the Communist party is an 
“action” organisation under the Act and that it is required to 
register and to list the names of all its officers and members. But 
the Court refused to pass now on the constitutionality of the 
penalties, saying such questions were premature. 

The decision on the membership clause departs from the classic 
statements by Justices Holmes and Brandeis of the meaning of the 
guarantee of free speech in the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Their view was that the government could stop speech only 
when it threatened “ immediately ” to produce dangerous, illegal 
acts. Justice Holmes heavily underlined the requirement of 
immediacy when he wrote in 1919 that the government could not 

check the expression of opinions that we loathe and believe to be 
fraught with death unless they so imminently threaten immediate 
interference with the lawful and pressing purposes of the law that 
an immediate check is required to save the country. ... Only 
the emergency that makes it immediately dangerous to leave the 
correction of evil counsels to time warrants making any exception 
to the sweeping command, “Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech.” 

The Holmes-Brandeis view was rejected, so far as Communists 
are concerned, in 1951 when the Supreme Court upheld the con- 
viction of party leaders under the Smith Act for conspiring to 
advocate the overthrow of the government. The latest decision 
simply extended the crime to knowing, active membership in the 
party. In his opinion for the Court Justice Harlan made explicit 
the abandonment of the Holmes-Brandeis doctrine. He wrote— 
and the italics are his—that recent cases . 

have definitely laid at rest any doubt but that present advocacy of 

future action for violent overthrow satisfies statutory and con- 

stitutional requirements equally with.advocacy of immediate action 
to that end. 7 igettg PS ; 

The justification given for stopping communist talk before it is 
“immediately dangerous ” is that the Communist party is some- 
thing special. Justice Frankfurter, writing for the majority in the 
registration case, cited findings by Congress. that the Communist 
party is controlled from abroad and uses “ methods of infiltration 
and secretive and coercive tactics,” that “a communist network 
exists in the United States” and that communist agents practice 
sabotage and espionage. Justice Frankfurter concluded that “ it 
is not for the courts to re-examine the validity of these legislative 
findings and reject them.” 

It is no secret that Communists use espionage, sabotage and the 
like to achieve their end—world-wide communist domination. But 
such methods are not covered by the Smith Act and were not 
charged in this case ; the crime was speaking. In his dissenting 
opinion Justice Douglas argued 

Of course government can move against those who take up arms 

against it. Of course the constituted authority has the right of 

self-preservation. But we deal in this prosecution with the legality 

of ideas and beliefs. not with overt acts. 
The question was whether communist speeches advocating over- 
throw of the government at some indefinite future date came close 
enough to bringing about this—or some other substantive evil— 
to be punishable. Few observers consider American Communists 
to be as persuasive as this in real life. (The number of members 
of the party has shrunk to 10,000—the party’s own estimate—and 
its influence in trade union affairs, which was once notable, is now 
slight.) But legally, the majority of the Supreme Court was con- 
vinced. It was a §-4 decision, two of the dissenters relying on the 
Constituticn and two on statutory grounds. 
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As for making the party register and disclose the names of its 
members, only Justice Black found that this would violate the 
First Amendment’s guarantee of rights of association and belief. 
Even his redoubtable libertarian companion, Justice Douglas, said 
the secretiveness and the subversive nature of the Communist 
party “establish that more than debate, discourse, argumentation, 
propaganda and other aspects of free speech and association are 
involved.” In short, the government had the right to open the 
party’s activities to the light of publicity, just.as it was allowed, 
years ago, to unmask the Ku Klux Klan. Justice Douglas and. the 
two other members of the Court dissented because of their con- 
cern that this might amount to forcing party officers or members 
to incriminate themselves in violation of the Fifth Amendment. 

The point is that identification of anyone as an officer or member 
of the Communist party may make him subject to prosecution 
under the Smith Act. This difficulty will arise in acute form if 
the Communist party refuses to register on the last day for com- 
pliance, August 9th, as it threatens to do. At that stage the internal 
Security Act puts the burden on the officers, and later on the 
members, to register themselves ; the Act provides a fine of $10,000 
and five years in gaol foreach day a member or officer fails to 
comply. Communists then will be caught between punishment 
for not registering and prosecution under the Smith Act if they do 


register. The Supreme Court promised to consider that dilemma 
if and when it arose. 


Stevenson’s 
Progress 


“" R ADLAI STEVENSON, 
M now United States 
Ambassador to -the United 
Nations, is touring the ten 
South American -countries to 
prepare for: next month’s 
hemispheric economic con- 
ference in Uruguay and to 
test the atmosphere before 
President Kennedy finally 
decides to visit that confer- 
ence. It is to launch his Alliance for Progress ; if he wishes the 
voyage to start well it seems essential that he himself should per- 
form the ceremony, to emphasise the effort which the United States 
is putting into a scheme for social development that will mean 
sacrifices as well as benefits for many Latin Americans, and to wipe 
out the memory of United States bungling in Cuba. 

If Mr Stevenson hoped to organise some sort of united front 
to cope with Cuba, he has been disappointed ; all he has found. is 
a feeling among Latin Americans that the United States is worry- 
ing too much about Cuba and not enough about them, although 
Dr Castro’s handling of the exchange of prisoners for tractors has 
done his reputation harm and that of the United States good— 
in the other American republics, at least. The United States has, 
however, dealt impeccably with the trouble in the Dominican 
Republic, leaving it to the Organisation of American States to 
decide what action, if any, is needed as a result of the Trujillo 
murder. Mr Stevenson, too, has managed to sidestep criticism . 
of his visit to the military dictator of Paraguay by making his last 
words in Asuncién a strong condemnation of the political climate 
in that country. The first half of Mr Stevenson’s tour has gone 
off well, particularly when compared with Vice President Nixon’s 
unpleasant passage, and if his hosts were disappointed that he 
could not make any definite promises they were flattered and com- 
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forted by his distinction, his knowledge of their problems and his 
sympathy for their aspirations. 

But what would in fact do Latin Americans most good in Wash- 
ington would be some assurance that their interests were being 
looked after efficiently in the State Department. This can hardly 
be done as long as the post of Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs remains unfilled. Some twenty candidates have 
been considered and the job was turned down once again this 
week, largely, it is said, because no assurance was given that it 
carried with it undivided responsibility for dealing with Latin 
America. So far under the Kennedy Administration the area has 
been in the charge of a special task force led by Mr Adolf Berle, 
working in the State Department but under the President, and of 
various White House aides. The Cuban fiasco is only the most 
obvious evidence that this confusion is not satisfactory. The delay 
in rectifying it undoes the good achieved by the President’s imagina- 
tive appointments to the various Latin American embassies. The 
latest of these is that of Mr de Lesseps Morrison to be Ambassador 
to the OAS. As a dynamic mayor of New Orleans he has had 
dealings with Latin America for many years. 


Electrical Faults 


B* the end of this week the General Electric Company—and 

perhaps four other big manufacturers of heavy electrical equip- 
ment—seem likely to face a civil suit arising out of their convic- 
tion earlier this year on criminal charges of price-fixing and alloca- 
tion of markets. A criminal suit is designed to punish offences, 
a civil one to prevent their repetition. The alternative to standing 
trial is to sign a consent decree drawn up by the Department of 
Justice promising to eschew certain practices. Ironically, the provi- 
sion at which GE jibs concerns not conspiracies to raise prices but a 
promise not to sell at un- 
reasonably low — ones 
when this is likely to 
injure competition. GE 
considers the phrase 
“unreasonably low” 
dangerously vague, but it 
is prepared to promise 
not to sell at low prices 
with the purpose of 
stifling competition. But 
this does not suit the 
Department of Justice 
because it would then be 
up to the government to 
prove intent, which is 
never easy. 

The hint of the depart- 
ment that it might try to 
break up GE if it refuses 
to sign—a move that 
would be unprecedented 
in a price-fixing case—probably worries GE less than the prospect 
of long court proceedings in which evidence about its past misdeeds 
and those of other firms would be spread upon the record. It was to 
avoid this that most of the 29 defendants pleaded guilty or no 
contest to the criminal charges. Their customers (who have, so far, 
filed suits for damages totalling $65 million in alleged overcharges) 
and their critics in Congress would be glad to read the details 
which are at present locked away in the records of the grand jury. 

The Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, under Senator Kefauver, 
has just completed nearly six weeks of largely fruitless hearings 
held primarily to discover whether top executives of the electrical 


“Good Gracious, You Mean To Say Something's Been 
+ Going On Here For Fifty Years?” 
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firms were really unaware of the extensive price-fixing being 
carried on by their underlings. Such men as Mr Cordiner, the 
head of GE, and Mr Cresap, the head of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, swore that they had no inkling of what was going on 
under their noses, though the effect was to admit their own astound- 
ing inefficiency. Neither could the committee shake the contention 
of Mr Cresap that identical bids are proof not of collusion but of 
the purest competition—even when the bids are sealed. The items, 
he said, come out of stock and catalogue prices are always cut to 
meet those of competitors. Such identical bids are still being 
received by government agencies in spite of President Kennedy’s 
order that they should be reported to the Department of Justice if 
they are for sums over $10,000. Westinghouse has engaged four 
highly reputable outside experts to supervise its reformation but 
even so the subcommittee, beside recommending changes in the 


anti-trust law, seems unlikely to lose interest in the electrical 
business. 


Skills for the Job 


UNE—when school-leavers swell the numbers who are out of 

work—is a good month in which to ask Congress to tackle 
the problem of unemployment from new angles. Although college 
graduates are still being snapped up by employers, less fortunate 
young people suffer acutely from their lack of training ; at the 
beginning of this year nearly 17 per cent of those between 16 and 
20 years of age were out of work, compared with 7.7 per cent 
for the labour force as a whole. Last week the President sent 
Congress the draft of legislation for an experimental scheme to 
help such young people ; it involves on-the-job training, both in 
private and public employment—a sort of apprenticeship with the 
federal government paying part of the wages—and the creation 
of a Youth Corps to do land conservation work for state and 
federal agencies. During its three-year trial the scheme is expected 
to cost about $275 million ; about $0,000 youths will be trained 


‘in the first year and more in the later years. 


The week before the President had sent Congress a proposal 
to train or re-train older workers who cannot find jobs because 
they are unskilled or have skills which are no longer needed in § 
today’s fast-changing labour market. There were signs, in May, 
chiefly in the continued lengthening of the work-week, that indus- 
trial recovery is about to make inroads on the number of unem- 
ployed. This fell, though only in tune with seasonal expectations, 
to 4.8 million. But the hard-core of those out of work for 15 
weeks or more rose to a new postwar peak for this time of year 
of 1.9 million. Obviously it would be better—for the jobless, 
for the government and for the economy—to spend money on 
training such people for productive work than on unemployment 
assistance. 

Some are too old, too ill-educated or too apathetic to be helped, 
but for those willing and qualified—perhaps as many as 800,000— 
the President proposes up to a year of vocational training, either 
at schools run by the states or by private institutions, or on-the- 
job, with living allowances subsidised by the federal government. 
Workers who need to improve their skills to meet future techno 
logical changes would have the right to attend training courses 
and the federal government would pay half the cost of these. 
Finally the government would pay half what it takes for a 
unemployed man to move himself and his family to a place where 
his skills are needed. Over four years the whole programme 
expected to require about $700 million. This sum—for a good 
cause—is not expected to worry members of Congress unduly, bu! 
there have already been complaints that helping workers to movt 
will suck the remaining life-blood from ailing communities. And 
even Senator Clark, the Bill’s sponsor in the Upper House, 
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wonders whether there will really be enough jobs waiting for the 
workers who submit to re-training. Teaching people new skills 
is also a small part of the $451 million Area Redevelopment Act, 
which the President signed last month. 


Lalo ’s Best Friend 


HE Eisenhower Administration did its best (though it did not 
i always succeed) to avoid interfering in industrial disputes but 
the new Secretary of Labour, Mr Goldberg, has no patience with 
a “hands off” policy when the public interest is affected. It cer- 
tainly is by the costly and time-consuming strikes which have 
become endemic at missile and space bases and some members of 
Congress have favoured legislation to outlaw these. But Mr Gold- 
berg, moving rapidly to avoid a compulsion which would have 
embittered the trade unions, has extracted no-strike and no-lockout 
pledges from both sides. To settle disputes at an early stage, labour 
relations committees are to be established at each base ; when such 
mediation fails the issues can be referred to the new Missile Sites 
Labour Commission headed by Mr Goldberg. Its decisions will 
not be binding but both the trade unions and the main contractors 
have agreed to co-operate with it. 

Many disputes at missile bases arise because of the obstinate 
rivalry between trade unions over who should do certain work. A 
similar issue provoked the six-day walk-out of flight engineers in 
February which caused the worst tie-up in history of air traffic and 
cost the airlines many millions of dollars. The engineers feared 
that the need to have three men with pilot training in the cockpits 
of jet aircraft meant that they would lose their jobs and their 
union its reason for existence. Rather than risk further interruptions 
several of the big airlines agreed to carry a flight engineer as well 
as three pilots. A presidential commission which has just reported 


NEGROES ON THE MOVE 
Changes in numbers of Negroes Negroes as percentage 
1950-60 (Thousands) of total population 
i950 1960 
NEW YORK y 6-2 6-4 
CALIFORNIA F Z 4-4 5-6 
ILLINOIS 7-4 10:3 
FLORIDA 21-8 17-8 
MICHIGAN 6:9 9-2 
OHIO 6-5 6-1 
PENNSYLVANIA 6-1 7S 
TEXAS 12:7 
NEW JERSEY 6-6 85 
LOUISIANA YM. 32:9 
WEST VIRGINIA Z 5:7 4:8 
ARKANSAS Y 22:4 
MISSISSIPPI WH. 45-3 


Between 1950 and 1960 the Negro population of the United 
States rose by 3.8 million to 18.9 million, an increase of 25 per 
cent, compared with one of 17.5 per cent for the white popula- 
tion. But in the 11 southern states there were only 800,000 
more Negroes; about 1.5 million moved out of the South 
during the decade. The only southern states where the numbers 
of Negroes increased substantially were Florida, Texas and 
Louisiana where the white populations rose even faster. Almost 
half of all Negroes live outside the South, compared with a third 
ten years ago. New York is now the state with the most Negroes 
(1.4 million) although four southern states and one other 
northern one, Illinois, each have over a million. Negroes are 
becoming highly urban; every big city outside the South has 
a larger proportion of Negroes than it had in 1950. 
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thinks that this was a mistake ; it proposes that the number of men 
in the cockpit should be reduced to three, although only by attri- 
tion of the flight engineers—or their willingness to undertake train- 
ing as pilots. The commission also suggests that the engineers’ 
union should merge with that of the pilots. It was precisely to avoid 
this merger and the engineers’ consequent loss of seniority that the 
men walked out. President Kennedy insists, however, that “ he 
cannot have further strikes ‘over these disputed issues.” 

Mr Goldberg is not confining himself to the thorny question of 
jurisdictional strikes, even though these are particularly annoying 
to the public. On a recent trip to Detroit he assured the manu- 
facturers of motor cars and the automobile workers’ union (whose 
contract expires in August) that the government does not mean to 
interfere in their negotiations but that an automobile strike, just 
as the economy is emerging from a recession, would be the “ height 
of folly.” His hearers concluded that if a strike seems likely’ Mr 
Goldberg will have no difficulty in swallowing his scruples about 
intervening. 


Hobson’s Choice in New York 


AST week the Republicans chose their candidates for this year’s 
i elections in New York City: Mr Lefkowitz for Mayor, Mr 
Fino for President of the City Council and Mr Gilhooley for Con- 
troller. This balanced mixture is an old recipe for political success 
in polyglot New York. But the Republicans are hiding a broken 
heart. Their first love—wooed urgently but in vain by Governor 
Rockefeller of New York and by Mr Nixon—was Senator Javits, 
a crusader with a notable ability to win votes, who has close links 
with New York’s Liberal party. The support of this group, which 
disposes of 15 to 20 per cent of the total vote in the city, is vital 
to the Republicans who by themselves have not won as much as 
30 per cent of the votes since 1937 when Fiorello La Guardia was 
their candidate for Mayor. 

Mr Rockefeller has tried hard to bring about an alliance 
(known as fusion) with the Liberals and dissident Democrats ; a 
Republican victory in New York City would be a great feather in 
the cap of a man who is almost certain to stand for re-election next 
year as Governor of the State and who probably still cherishes 
presidential ambitions for 1964. But the Republicans conceded 
failure—and a defeat for Mr Rockefeller—when they issued a call 
for “ people’s fusion ”’—a poor substitute. The Republican candi- 
dates are worthy men, but they are not sufficiently well known or 
politically magnetic to persuade either the Liberals or the reform 
Democrats, who are at outs with the party organisation in the city, 
to desert a highly seaworthy ship. This is a pity; to be well 
governed New York needs vigorous political competition. 

Four years ago Mr Wagner, the Democratic Mayor, won re- 
election by a margin of nearly a million votes. Since then his 
official—though not his personal—reputation has been tarnished 
by scandals and the voters, after eight years, may be growing weary 
of him. But if he decides to stand again (which is almost certain) 
and if he can hold his allies together (which is less certain) his 
re-election is almost a foregone conclusion. The great test of Mr 
Wagner’s adroitness and courage is what he does about his running- 
mates. The ones he had in 1957 are not acceptable to his friends 
among the Liberals and reform Democrats. But are their suc- 
cessors to be chosen by such outside allies or by the Democratic 
machine politicians? After long temporising Mr Wagner decided 
to take the part of the reform Democrats, led by Senator Lehman, 
against Mr De Sapio, the leader of the party organisation in Man- 
hattan. But Mr Wagner may well hesitate before alienating other 
powerful political figures. All nominations must be confirmed at 
party elections in September. Conceivably, Mr Wagner might be 
opposed and the resulting party split might let the Republicans in. 
It is the only thing that would. 
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Canadian Questions 


S1r—Your special correspondesxt’s r2port of 
May 27th exposes some of the raw nerves 
which have made it so difficult to get either 
reasonable or reasoned discussion of 
Canada’s economic prospects. And the 
questions which he chose to discuss are 
probably a fair sample of the perplexity that 
afflicts much Canadian economic thinking 
at present. 

The failure to harness monetary and fiscal 
policies, to bring together the public and 
private sectors, are as much symptoms as 
they are causes of the current economic 
drift. I think the phrase which your corre- 
spondent uses to describe the current mood 
in Canada (“ make-believe”) would have 
provided him with an even better starting 
point for his analysis. In its broadest sense 
the delusion is the feeling that the world 
cannot get by without Canada although 
Canada can get by without the rest of the 
world. 

There are signs that thoughtful Cana- 
dians have already begun to realise the 
danger. 
unemployment, and evidence correlating 
unemployment with lack of skills, has jolted 
public opinion. Hence a new emphasis on 
crash programmes for vocational training 
and technical education. Similarly, in the 
field of commercial policy there is growing 
realisation that the long-cherished principle 
of multilateral trade is giving place to 
regionalisation. 

Canadian secondary manufacturing in- 
dustry, however, is still obsessed by fears 
of economic impotence that lead to 
irrational outbursts against foreign competi- 
tion. Tariff and import quotas are still 
regarded as the sine qua non of important 
sectors including, latterly, textiles and 
electronics. 

To its credit the Diefenbaker Government 
has resisted the more extreme protectionist 
measures. Its oil policy, calling on the 
major international companies to expand 
their exports of- Canadian crude among 
other things, rejected the protectionist solu- 
tion of building a pipeline to Montreal in 
order to make that market a captive of 
Western Canadian crude. Yet measures 
that are being taken to reduce the employ- 
ment slack include such hoary stand-bys as 
subsidies for the immensely high-cost ship- 
building industry, and the use of adminis- 
trative powers to raise tariffs on goods 
deemed of a class or kind made in Canada. 
_ But none of this is evidence that autarkic 
ideas will shape Canada’s economic future. 
A clue should be next week’s Budget. 
The general expectation is that it will con- 
tain expansionist policies aimed at stimu- 
lating exports rather than restrictionist 
_ aimed further at reducing imports. 

his may in fact provide the answer to your 


The existence of a high rate of - 


correspondent’s warning about the out- 
rageous cost of ultra-nationalism.—Yours 


faithfully, Davip GRENIER 
Toronto 


Britain and Europe 


Sir—Free trade is again in fashion: pro- 
gressives dream of Gatt achieving a measure 
of global free trade ; “ Europeans” and 
liberal economists content themselves with 
urging Britain to sign the Rome Treaty 
and join the Common Market. Arguments 
of economic scale are persuasive—they 
always have been. The variants aré subtle, 
but the theme is constant: the larger the 
area in which goods, capital and men may 
move freely, the greater the overall pros- 
perity. 

Those who accept this style of reasoning 
as dogma see Britain’s system of tariffs and 
agricultural subsidies as barriers to a higher 
standard of living, while fuddy-duddies who 
persist in finding permanent value in such 
forms of protection are dismissed as narrow 
nationalists. It may well be that if French- 
men grew only wheat, Germans stuck to 
making cars and workers here to producing 
plastics, then, eventually, the people of 
Europe would grow richer and richer. But 
what sort of people would they become? 
Tariffs are nationalistic: they nurture an 
infant industry or protect a well-established 
sector of the economy from foreign com- 
petition. They offend against the logic of 
large supra-national markets ; and they do 
so for reasons largely non-economic. 

For subsidies and tariffs are two of the 
most effective instruments a Government 
has to preserve a balanced, yet diverse 
society like ours. We have a varied economy. 
We grow wheat, make cars and produce 
plastics. And if people engaged in these 
diverse occupations care to take a short bus 
ride, they can probably talk and drink 
together in the same pub. The prospect of a 
prosperous and united Europe with no trade 
barriers breaking the skyline and no sub- 
sidies blocking the view may be attractive 
to some. To others the vision will be de- 
pressing: a dreary place where distinctive 
and valuable ways of life are needlessly 
submerged in the anarchy of a free market. 
—Yours faithfully, C. J. NICHOLSON 
London, SE9 


Sir—There is an even more powerful 
reason than those mentioned in your article 
of May 20th why British farmers should be 
anxious for Britain to join the European 
Economic Community. There is a strong, 
and perhaps accelerating, tendency for the 
supply of farm products on the Continent 
to grow more quickly than demand, and it 
is unlikely that farm policies will be ‘suffi- 
ciently modified there to achieve a balance. 
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Before long, Europe may have large sur- 
pluses. Does the National Farmers’ Union 
wish Britain to be the agricultural dumping 
ground of the Continent ? The union does 
not have much political bargaining power 
to prevent this, if surpluses emerge.—Yours 
faithfully, GEORGE ALLEN 
University of California 


Alarms and Incursions 


SirR—The opening paragraph of the article 
in your issue of June 3rd has unfortunately 
been read by some to infer that the figure 
of up to £1.5 million annually for the break- 
ing-and-entering loot (at least in London) 
refers to the losses experienced by banks 
alone. In actual fact the banks’ losses over _ 
the whole country, through raids on their 
strongrooms, amount to only a compara- 
tively small fraction of this figure.—Yours 
faithfully, J. A. Hunswortu, 
Banking Information Service, EC3 


Nyasaland 


S1r—Is your wandering correspondent quite 
sure that the coming elections in Nyasaland 
will give that country an African govern- 
ment ? The Executive Council is to consist 
of three ex-officio members, two nominated, 
two elected on a higher and three on a lower 
franchise. Only of the last three can one 
predict with any confidence that they will 
be Africans. Some United Federal Party 
supporters are confident that they will be 
the only Africans. All kinds of speculations 
are possible about the four other non-official 
members.—Yours faithfully, 


London, SW5 Lucy Mair 


Ulster 


Sir—While most of the article in your 
issue of May 13th leaves an impression of 
fair and sound comment, the statement that 
“ there is no meat-canning plant in Ulster ” 
is not in accordance with the facts. Two 
meat canneries exist, one on the outskirts 
of Belfast and the other at Ahorey, near 
Portadown. There is every reason to 
believe that, with some official encourage- 
ment from the authorities at Stormont, one 
or both these plants could have made a 
successful bid for at least part of the recent 
contract for the British forces which, as you 
say, was placed in Eire. 

Unfortunately, it seems to be the policy 
of the Northern Ireland government to con- 
centrate on attracting new firms whose 
products (chemicals, nylon hosiery, artificial 
fibres, oil-drilling equipment, etc.) are 
evidently preferred to manufactures based 
on indigenous raw materials, such as beef 
and flax. 

To illustrate: Until about three years 
ago, a large meat-canning and quick-freezing 
plant, owned by a Scottish company, was a 
well-known landmark, just outside Belfast. 
The proprietors were, at one time, prepared 
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to enlarge this plant, which would not only 
have created greater local employment, but 
which would also have served to avoid the 
weight and quality losses on cattle exported 
on the hoof, to which you refer. However, 
no financial support could be obtained from 
the Ulster government. As a result, the 
entire meat-canning and freezing venture 
was concentrated in Scotland.—Yours faith- 
fully, PETER KAUFMAN 
Caterham, Surrey 


The F. eles Ones 


Sir—Reading the first article in your last 
issue under the heading “ Britain into 
Europe,” I am puzzled once again as to the 
meaning of the expression “ to face up to.” 
I quite understand facing up to the stars, 
the Empire State Building or even the 
Nelson Column, but how does one face up 
to the need to budge or to a delicate matter ? 
Would I be right in assuming that it means 
that we are to take the whole affair lying 
down ?—Yours faithfully, 


London, WC2 G. W. ANDREWS 


Bernstein and Triffin 


Sir—Mr Bernstein is unfair on the Triffin 
plan. Mr Triffin does not propose that the 
official dollar and sterling hoidings trans- 
ferred to the IMF should automatically be 
bought back by the US and UK over 20 
years. The § per cent per annum rate that 
. he mentions is suggested as a maximum 
rate at which the Fund may require their 
repurchase. He implies that the purpose of 
this provision is to allow for an excessive 
lust for gold by holders of that limited share 
of IMF deposits which under his scheme 
would be convertible into gold. Such a 
demand for conversion to gold might not 
arise, and if it did there seems to be no 
special reason why (as Mr _ Bernstein 
assumes) the IMF would use its discretion 


in a deflationary direction, why it would. 
in other words deliberately make the US’ 


or UK payments position difficult. If it 
requires them to buy back their liabilities 
for gold, it can presumably restore their 
reserve position by overdrafts no more 
onerous to them than the debts they would 
be cancelling. Britain’s position would be 
no worse in this respect than at present, 
and it would be more secure both because 
of the purchase by the fund of its liabilities 
and because of the guarantee of a steadily 
increasing world totai of reliable reserve 
media. 

At the same time, Britain’s general pay- 
ments difficulties are not likely to be solved 
in the long term except by some form of 
sacrifice. The Stamp plan (which could be 
grafted on to either of the others) provides 
for the most pleasant and useful form of 
sacrifice: an increase in export demand.— 
Yours: faithfully; 

ANE ANTHONY CLUNIES Ross 
Pembroke College, Cambridge : 
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An Essay in Kremlinology 


Power and Policy in the USSR 
By R. Conquest. 
Macmillan. 495 pages. 35s. 


ONTEMPORARY events are full of pitfalls 
for the historian. Current Soviet his- 
tory is a particularly perilous field because 
of the gaps and shifts in the evidence. Mr 
Conquest must have concluded that the best 
possible way of tackling the problem is to 
sift the available evidence and marshal it 
into a coherent story. His book is essen- 
tially the story of the struggle for Stalin’s 
succession. It goes back to the last years 
of Stalin’s rule in search of elements which 
throw light on following events. Georgian 
purges, for instance, help one to grasp the 
mechanics of struggle as well as Beria’s 
special position. The notorious Doctors’ 
Plot shows that the struggle for power had 
already begun before Stalin’s departure. 

Yet it was only after Stalin’s death that 
his heirs had to fill the gap or rather had to 
adapt the Soviet system of government to 
new conditions. Mr Conquest tries to 
reproduce this unfinished story, the high- 
lights of which are well known, They 
include the fall of Beria, the premiership 
and collapse of Malenkov, the famous 20th 
congress of 1956 and the elimination of the 
“ anti-party group” in the following year. 
The last chapters are more concerned with 
the rise of Nikita Khrushchev and an 
assessment of his power. But the book is 
not limited to the most striking episodes 
and to the struggle among the protagonists. 
It provides a great deal of information on 
minor figures and throws some light on such 
mysterious, though relevant, episodes as the 

ingrad affair or the case of comrade 
Voznessensky. 

Although the author gladly accepts the 
title of Kremlinologist, he should not be 
confused with the more popular brand of 
the species. He does not pretend to have 
been hidden in one of the Kremlin’s cup- 
boards. On the contrary, he proceeds with 
scholarly restraint. He takes the reader 
into his workshop. Indeed, a great deal of 
the actual narrative is taken up with docu- 
ments and other source material usually 
found in footnotes or appendices. Having 
diligently and publicly performed his 
detective work, the author assumes the part 
of an impartial judge summing up the 
evidence: He produces data against his 
own. hypothesis as well as in favour of it, 
and preludes all his tentative conclusions 
with restrictive statements, such as “it 
seems. . .” or “itis not inconceivable . . .” 


For all these careful precautions, Mr 
Conquest, naturally enough, will not get 
agreement from his fellow Kremlinologists 
on all his points. Not all the experts will 
agree that there was a link between the 
Soviet leader Zhdanov and Titoism. The 
attempt, even a tentative one, to divide the 
current central committee of the Soviet com- 
munist party into supporters or opponents 
of Mr Khrushchev and independents will 
be regarded as the sort of guess that the 
author himself so rightly condemns. But 
these are minor points that only emphasise 
how, elsewhere, Mr Conquest has managed 
to tread safely on shifting ground. More 
disturbing is the slight feeling of bewilder- 
ment with which one leaves the book. All 
the available pieces of the puzzle have appar- 
ently been put together, and yet no general 
picture of Soviet rule seems to emerge. Is 
it because the whole struggle for power 
cannot be explained merely in terms of 
personalities or, even, of institutions? 

Mr Conquest has chosen his method 
deliberately. He admits in the preface that 
Soviet leaders “do not live in a vacuum” 
but warns us that his study is only acciden- 
tally concerned with the working of social 
forces. He quotes as precedents for his 
approach to history names as impressive as 
those of Suetonius or Saint-Simon. The 
snag is that the amount of available informa- 
tion on recent Soviet events does not allow 
for impressionism and colour. Indeed, Mr 
Conquest, though writing current history, 
mostly does so like a detached scholar 
deciphering ancient documents, 

Some weaknesses inherent in the personal 
approach a in the course of the book. 
Controversies over such issues as agricul- 
tural policy or Mr Khrushchev’s managerial 
revolution sound rather abstract when not 
set against the background of Russia’s 
economic development. In general, the 
great political changes that have occurred 
in the Soviet Union since Stalin’s death 
cannot be explained entirely in terms of a 
Byzantine struggle for power. The pace of 
change after his death would seem to indi- 
cate that the Stalinist political structure was 
no longer suited to Russia’s conditions and 
was only preserved artificially by the con- 
ditioned reflexes of an aged ruler. Com- 
bining the skill of a scholar and of a detec- 
tive, Mr Conquest has very ably summarised 
the changes that have since taken place at 
the top.. He has deliberately limited his 
scope. The very excellence of his limited 
work confirms that Kremlinology is only 4 

—some will say a minor part—in the 
study-of Soviet history: «- > 
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Frankenstein Looks Back 
Headlines all my Life 
By Arthur Christiansen. 


Heinemann. 306 pages. 25s. 


HIS lively anecdotal book, written in 

the simple, tell-it-tersely, gossipy way 
that Mr Christiansen used to command from 
the bright young men he picked so well and 
drilled so hard, has had all the wide atten- 
tion due to the one-man milestone in the 
progress of popular journalism that Mr 
Christiansen was when he edited the Daily 
Express. What do we remember of the 
Express of the thirties and forties? We 
remember not what the paper said, but how 
it said and presented it ; we remember, not 
Lord Beaverbrook the soothsayer, but Mr 
Christiansen the projector. 

The cheap popular press is only sixty-odd 
years old. In that time it has seen three 
revolutions. The first was Lord North- 
cliffe’s invention of cheap newspapers for 
many readers, to catch the diverse interests 
and curiosity of anybody who could read. 
The second, a generation ago, was Mr 
Christiansen’s Daily Express with its bril- 
liant use of type and brevity (and good 
writers) to catch the eye and give the mes- 
sage with a minimum of solid reading ; it 
was a revolution in presentation. The third 
was the revolution in communication with 
millions of mainly young readers achieved 
by the tabloid Daily Mirror: it wrote, and 
writes, about the things its readers are 
interested in in the language that they most 
easily understand. 

The risk in all this, which Mr Christian- 
sen sees, is that the trivial can be made 
important and the important trivial. Per- 
haps now we are seeing a fourth and 
different revolution. What were once 
papers for the few have themselves become 
popular, with circulations climbing to, and 
passing, the million or more: the Daily 
Telegraph on weekdays, the Sunday Times, 
the Observer, and now, perhaps, the Sunday 
Telegraph at the weekend, they have to 
communicate with the many while still 
keeping the balance better between the 
important and the trivial ; and this trend 
is having its effect on the big cheap popu- 
lars, too—on the Mail, the Express and the 
Mirror as well. 

Mr Christiansen, to judge both from this 
book and from his other thoughtful sayings 
since his premature retirement, will be glad 
about this. He has no apologies for what 
he so single-mindedly created ; Frankenstein 
is properly proud of his monster. But he 
does tend to think that the whole deft pro- 
cess of professional presentation and per- 
sonal news collection and commentary 
gossip may, by becoming an end in itself, 
‘have gone too far. Last week in the New 
Statesman he gave as the three qualities of 
good and successful newspapers that they 
“must have something to say ; must say it 
attractively for the public they are aiming 
at; and must back the message with the 
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most exhaustive newsgathering they can 
afford, skilfully projected.” When he was 


_himself-an editor he abjured the first quality 


altogether ; he was, he says, a “ technician 
without passionate political conviction ”: 
outstanding in his generation at “ saying it 
attractively for the public he was aiming at,” 
at exhaustive news-gathering and. skilful 
projection ; a news editor and chief sub- 
editor raised to the mth power, but with 
nothing to say—he left that to Lord Beaver- 
brook. 


Now one wonders very much whether 
Mr Christiansen would not have been a still 
better editor, if very likely a less famous 
one, had he not spent his days in the chair 
doing only a superb technician’s job with 
his editorial right hand kept behind his back. 
The best editor he looks back upon, he 
said not long ago, was A. P. Wadsworth 
of the Guardian, the greatest of our time 
to many newspapermen ; there, indeed, 
was. a professional, if idiosyncratic, jour- 
nalist, but always with something to say, to 
argue, to assert, to deny or to deflate, never 
mistaking the skills of journalism for its 
substance. It is Mr Christiansen’s engag- 
ing quality that after having played all those 
tunes upon the pipes in his famous paper, 
he does frankly, and modestly, perceive the 
lost horizon. 


Disarmers’ Dilemma 

The Control of the Arms Race 

By Hedley Bull. 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 229 pages. 12s. 6d. 


‘Pan is the second considerable publica- 
tion to come from the Institute of 
Strategic Studies under a slightly uncom- 
fortable formula: a personal analysis, 
assisted (or impeded) by a study group and 
complemented by a brief, dissentient note 
—this time from Mr John Strachey. Mr 
Bull has, as it happens, produced an 
admirably comprehensive and _ reasoned 
survey of the major issues of disarma- 
ment. His particular contribution to 


the discussion is twofold: the recognition | 


that the balance of power is the least evil 
of existing international relationships, and 
the awareness (which has now overtaken the 
nuclear test ban negotiations) that the pace 
of scientific development in the armaments 
field threatens to by-pass even those sophis- 
ticated systems of control which seemed 
perfectly practicable as little as three years 
ago. 

The disarmers’ dilemma is not an 
unfamiliar one, but it is deepening with 
every new weapons system that appears. In 
situations where political rivalries and ten- 
sion persist, the pragmatist naturally wel- 
comes the emergence of those new weapons 
which contribute to a stable balance Of 
power. This is the essential service provided 
by a missile like Polaris. It could be equally 
true of missile sites established by both 
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Advance, trend, 
and be recognised 


HERE ARE two common ways of looking 

at history, and both of them over- 
simplify. The first sees it as though it were 
all favourites and mistresses, Bad Kings 
and surfeits. The other sees only trends and 
movements: the characters are the price of 
corn, adult suffrage and double entry 
book-keeping. Neither gives human beings 
their proper dignity and importance. 


In dealing with the history that is being 
made today, newspapers often seem to be 
parodying one or other of these approaches. 


One of the things I like about The 
Observer is the nice balance it strikes—and 
helps me strike. For the people who write 
for it, impersonal forces take their proper 
place as tools to help understanding, not 
final explanations. These writers have a 
knack of stripping off the slogans to show 
trends for what they really are—the sum of 
countless acts of individual responsibility. 
They know that to understand the world it 
is necessary to understand people, and 
some people more than others—-but in 
terms a little more profound than who’s 
escorting whom. 


Human faces 


Hence, among other things, The Observer 
Profile—a weekly word portrait, every 
phrase as telling and considered as a 
Cezanne brush stroke, of somebody who 
matters in some way, whether it’s President 
Kekkonen or Danny Blanchflower. 


Hence, too, Mammon’s column, “Some- 
thing in the City”, in which you meet the 
men behind the merger, and bulls and 
bears assume human faces. As far as I 
know, Mammon was the first in this 
country to use the techniques of skilled 
journalism to penetrate the traditional 
anonymity of big business: The results are 
fascinating. 


In much the same way, “A London 
Diary” persuades me that Politics is after 
all worth paying attention to. And you will 
find other examples wherever you open 
The Observer. Why not try, this Sunday? 
ADVT. J.B.L. 
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power blocks on the moon and the planets 
—for their likely deterrent effect on the 
existing strategic argumerits for pre-emptive 
nuclear strikes by earth-sited weapons 
against earthbound targets might be con- 
sidered welcome. But these build-ups, 
however reassuring in terms of mutual 
deterrence, are not steps to disarmament. 
The idealist, on the other hand, looks ulti- 
mately to a world authority, capable of 
exercising full control, but this presupposes 
either the solution of existing political differ- 
ences or a denial that they exist. 


It is now open to question whether what 


looked like a middle way, in which a mini- 
mum of scientific controls could remove the 
most dangerous aspects of the nuclear arms 
race without requiring large-scale political 
concessions by cither oh side, is really workable. 
It certainly will not be unless the methods 
of monitoring and detection keep up with 
the devices for concealment. This is Mr 
Bull’s chief new point, and it is a valid one. 
For the rest, he does not, in adherence to 
the logic of his thesis, go much beyond the 
more Obvious palliatives of a test ban, the 
demilitarisation of outer space and the 
preservation of what differences remain 
between nuclear and conventional warfare. 
His book is by no means an argument 
against disarmament, but it is a tough and 
necessary demonstration of what progress 
towards disarmament involves. There has 
been a need for such a study on this side 
of the Atlantic. 
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Literary Symposium 


The Writer’s Dilemma. Essays first pub- 
lished in the Times Literary Supplement. 


Introduction by Stephen Spender. 
Oxford University Press. 109 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HE republication of this series of articles 

provokes doubts about the value of 
any symposium that is journalistically engi 
neered. Ten so-called “representative 
authors ” were approached by the editor of 
the Times Literary Supplement. What they 
were representative of is difficult to say ; 
some wrote fiction, others history ; not all 
were English, none was primarily a poet. 
To them he put the question: “ What are 
the limits beyond his own control that 
threaten a modern writer? ” 


Since writers in all ages have been 
threatened by such limitations as personal 
catastrophes, indifferent or uncomprehend- 
ing readers, poverty and the attrition of the 
creative impulse, the emphasis in the ques- 
tion had to fall on the word “ modern.” 
Consequently there are many references in 
these articles to brain-washing, the stulti- 
fying effects of mass media and the threat 
of “the two cultures.” But the total effect 
is of a scrappy miscellany. In his intro- 
duction Mr Spender recognises that some 
of the contributors have been concerned 
with the future of literature and others with 
the future of authors ; but though he tries 
to impose some kind of coherence on the 
collection, it resists any such attempt. 


“A modern writer,” “a representative 
author ”—these phrases give the game away 
at the start. What such disembodied entities 
would do when threatened by the progress 
of technology and the decay of institutional 
religion is anybody’s guess, and really it 
does not matter. As long as men remain 
recognisably human, as long as society does 
not utterly disintegrate (and of course that 
may not be very long), poets will from time 
to time be born. A man who has his own 
word to say will say it, erat. of who 
may or may not be listening. These people, 
who in any age are rare, are the only ones 
who ultimately count. But it does seem 
rather a pity to distract people even of 
minor talent from getting on with their 
novels or plays or whatever, by asking them 
to contribute to an ill-assorted symposium. 


Decipherment 
Voices in Stone 


By Ernst Doblhofer. 
Souvenir Press. 327 pages. 30s. 


HE reader will be well advised to start 

by throwing away the dustjacket, 
which contains a rather misleading blurb. 
It starts accurately enough with the words 
“‘ Here, told vividly and simply for the lay 
reader, i is the whole fascinating story of how 
the last remaining fragments of scripts and 
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symbols from vanished civilisations came to 
be deciphered.” Leave out the word 
“whole,” and you have a fair description of 
the book. But when the blurb goes on to 
use the word “ research ” about a book that 
does not pretend to be based on any original 
work, to give a long list of acknowledged 
experts who have “ advised in the prepara- 
tion of this book,” and to quote one of them 
as calling it “un chef-d’oeuvre de probité 
scientifique,” it gives it an air of pondered 
authority which it neither deserves nor 
needs. Herr Doblhofer does not seem to be 
terribly learned: there are several false 
transcriptions, which hardly matter in a 
en eee ees! 

the argument ; and it is clear that his know- 
ledge has fairly sharp limits—witness the 
astonishing statement, in a book on this 
subject, that Ogham is the extinct Cornish 
language. 

Never mind ; once the dustjacket is off 
and learned criticism is » it is a 
rattling good book for the layman on an 
exciting subject: the decipherment of 
several of the forgotten alphabets of the 
ancient world, including hieroglyphics, 
cuneiform, Hittite, Ugaritic, Cypriote, 
Linear B and the old Turkish alphabet. It 
is vivid and simple as claimed ; and it is 
highly personalised, with little biographies 
of the characters concerned. As they were 
mostly strong and interesting ones, this 
approach is worthwhile. There is, in fact, 
about as much about the discoverers as 
about the things discovered and the method 
of the discovery. The book is written with 
bubbling enthusiasm, and even a jaded 
reader shares the author’s excitement at a 
bunch of very fascinating stories. It can be 
warmly recommended to schoolboys of all 
ages, but not to students in search of a text- 
book, for whom it is not designed. 

The translation is exceptionally good ; 
there are lots of clear and relevant line- 
drawings in the right places ; and there are 
some pretty plates which do not do much 
to illuminate the text. 


o 


The Church before Islam 


The Early Christians 

By Michael Gough. 

Thames and Hudson. Ancient Peoples and 
Places Series. 268 pages. 30s. 


ao lasting conquests made by Islam in 
the seventh century often mask the fact 
that Christianity belongs equally to the east 
and the west. The greater good luck of 
western Christendom, which has led to 4 
greater wealth of early Christian monuments 
in Rome than in, say, Antioch or Alexandria, 
adds to the unbalance of our impressions. 
So does the present parlous state of some of 
the eastern churches. Mr Gough, in a book 
that is both well written and beautifully 
produced and illustrated, helps to put things 


t. 
He divides his story into three periods. 
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The first covers the first three centuries of 
intermittent persecution and necessary 
secrecy. The second deals with the two 
following centuries during which men could 
worship in security and revel in controversy 
over dogma. These famous quarrels he sees 
not as “disgraceful squabbles over 
minutiae ” but as evidence of liveliness and 
desire to build on sure foundations ; did 
they not happen at a time when the Church 
was spreading from Ireland to India, and 
Armenia to Ethiopia ? His last period is 
the golden age of the sixth century that 
survives for us in great monuments such as 
S. Sophia in Istanbul and S. Vitale in 
Ravenna. 

Early Christianity is wonderfully well 
documented. Archaeology’s role is, more 
often than not, simply to confirm literary or 
historical tradition. Yet confirmation is in 
itself impressive, and Mr Gough, who is an 
archaeologist, excites interest and specula- 
tion when he discusses art-forms and 
architecture of his three periods, with their 
evidence of borrowings from earlier cults, 
of the problems of daily life, and of mis- 
sionary enterprise. He has lately been 
appointed director of the British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara. Southern Asia 
Minor is full of unexplored Christian sites 
which he could uncover to the benefit of our 
knowledge and of Turkey’s tourist traffic. 
As it stands, his book is a good Hellenic 
traveller’s companion, or senior form scrip- 
ture prize, 
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Racing Driver 
Sir Henry Segrave 

By Cyril Posthumus. 
Batsford. 227 pages. 21s. 


Topay the racing drivers taking part in 
important motor races are professionals, 
who accept large fees in the form of appear- 
ance money as an essential adjunct to their 
role of modern gladiator. In the decade 
following the first world war this was not 
the case, at least in this country, where 
amateurs drove in motor races in the same 
way and for much the same reasons as they 
followed hounds and rode in point-to-points. 
Segrave, son of wealthy parents, educated 
at Eton, might have been expected to follow 
this code. But he was more ambitious and, 
on leaving the Royal Air Force, decided to 
join the small band of professional racing 
motorists on the continent. This well 
written and illustrated book traces Segrave’s 
career from childhood through his war ser- 
vice, when, apart from the brief ownership 
of a fierce 120 h.p. Itala car, he displayed 
small liking for fast cars, to that fatal 
attempt on the water speed record at Lake 
Windermere. There, Segrave, who had 
been knighted in 1929 for his services to 
British prestige in the form of absolute 
= records on land and water, lost his 
e 


The book gives a clear picture of the 
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tenacity, thoroughness and drive of the man 
who, in 1923, was the first to bring a British 
car home to victory in the classic French 
Grand Prix and who three times broke the 
motor car speed record, leaving it at 231.44 
mph in 1929 after having exceeded 200 mph 
on land for the first time, in 1927, at Day- 
tona in America. In 1961 motor racing is 
a popular sport and the land speed record 
stands at nearly 400 mph, but when Segrave 
made his career among racing cars, there 
were far more unknown risks, and the cars 
he had to tame were crude and under-tyred. 
The qualities that enabled Segrave to sur- 
mount the difficulties are clearly brought 
out in this biography. 


Unpromising Dawn 
The Dawn of African History 
Edited by R. Oliver. 

Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. boards, §s. 6d. limp. 


103 pages. 


-s introduction to a lay public of a 
subject so remote and unexpected as 
African history is bound to be a difficult 
exercise. Only with skilful presentation and 
great care for the reader can it hope, at this 
early stage, to win the sympathy and under- 
standing it deserves. Yet here is a more or 
less random collection’ of broadcast talks 
and essays by authors who show, with one 
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490 pages 21s. 


154 pages 12s. 6d. 


Obtainable in the United Kingdom from HER MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE, P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1 
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or two partial exceptions, no talent at all 
for journalism and the arts of popular 
presentation, and precious little respect for 
the rights of the intelligent but uninformed 
reader. Moreover, these papers were 
written nearly three years ago, and already 
bear signs of age. 


The best of the papers, perhaps, is that . 


of Mr Hodgkin, who tries repeatedly to 
bring his lay listener-reader into focus with 
the history of the Western Sudan by offer- 
ing a series of comparisons with well-known 
European dates, such as the battles of Crécy 
and Flodden. M. Vansina has an excellent 
essay on the southern Congo peoples, 
though once again one wonders how much 
his words can mean to the uninitiated. Dr 
Arkell is unexceptional on Meroe and 
Axum. So is Dr Kwapong on Carthage, 
Greece and Rome. Dr Oliver’s description 
of the Zimbabwe culture has the vigour and 
polish that are to be expected of him, but 
oddly makes no more than passing reference 
to the mining element in that hinterland 
civilisation, and regrettably uses the word 
riddle in the title, although Zimbabwe is no 
_longer a riddle in the sense that the un- 
informed reader will interpret the word here. 


It is hard, furthermore, to see in what way 
Dr Oliver may be said to have edited this 
colléction. He writes a brilliant little tail- 
piece, but there are no linking passages 
between essays that jump up and down the 
continent, and no notes on authors of whom 
most are unknown to a wide public. The 
maps are good, but the introduction is not. 
This, strangely, is by Sir Mortimer Wheeler; 
he dismisses the medieval cities of the 
east coast as merely “peripheral” to 
Africa although Dr Mathew, genuinely an 
expert in this field, accepts them later in the 
book as a valid part of African history. If 
this belated publication really represents the 
dawn of African history, the day is going to 
be damp and foggy. 


Vi llage Society 


Joseph Ashby of Tysoe, 1859-1919 
By M. K. Ashby. 


Cambridge University Press. 
25s. 


Tae is a delightful and absorbing book, 
of a kind that must be reckoned rare 
on three separate counts. In the first place 
it is a biography written by the subject’s 
daughter that has complete clarity of sight 
and avoids all sentimentality. Secondly, it 
tells the story of a self-made man, again 
without false heroics or tedious over- 
emphasis on the struggles his life involved. 
Thirdly, and most remarkable of all, it 
offers an account of English village society 
in the second half of the nineteenth century 
that is candid and searching yet never at any 
point either meretricious or dull. Mr 
Robertson Scott, in his foreword, com- 
pares it to the Hammonds’ work “ The 
Village Labourer.” Miss Ashby’s book lays 
no claim to scholarship, as the Hammonds’ 
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BOOKS 


certainly does ; yet it can stand the com- 
parison, for though it has a distinct point 
of view it is not—like the Hammonds’ work 
—doctrinaire. It is as true a piece of his- 
tory as a biography can be. 

Joseph Ashby was an illegitimate child, 
born in 1859 and reared in the Edgehill 
country, a few miles to the north-west of 
Banbury. He became a stout undeviating 
Radical, a supporter of Joseph Arch, a 
writer on agricultural economics (father of 
a professor of that subject), a justice of the 
peace and in the end a substantial farmer. 

Miss Ashby has a most striking gift of 
vivid description and of catching in cold 
print the inflections of rural speech. Take 
the account in her fourth chapter of the 
Town Lands of Tysoe and the controversy 
over the disposal of the revenue from them. 
It is brilliant reporting and sound history. 
It ends with the words of Joseph Ashby’s 
mother, a trifle wry but not in the least 
bitter, answering his question why the 
village folk acquiesced in the wrongful with- 
holding of their dues: “ Tis in their blood 
to expect fairness. I don’t know why, but 
it is so.” 

With very unusual skill Miss Ashby suc- 
ceeds in presenting her father’s life sym- 
pathetically—indeed, pretty plainly, from a 
point of view that approximates to his own 
—and yet in doing spontaneous and 
unforced justice to those on the other side: 
the authoritarian old vicar, for example, and 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, the high Tory 
landowner. There is truth in every line of 
this biography, and it generously enlarges 
our understanding of Victorian England. 


OTHER BOOKS 


ENGLISH OVERSEAS TRADE STATISTICS, 1697- 
1808. By Elizabeth Schumpeter. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1960). 79 pages. 45s. 


When Mrs Schumpeter died in 1955 she left 
a series of tables on the English commercial 
statistics of the eighteenth century compiled from 
the records of the office of the Inspector-General 
of Imports and Exports. As Mrs Gilboy 
explains in a short but moving memoir, Mrs 
Schumpeter’s last years were devoted to com- 
pleting her husband’s “History of Economic 
Analysis,” and as a result she could not com- 
plete her own work for publication. The tables 
have now been edited by Professor Ashton, who 
also, in a masterly introduction, discusses the 
provenance and character of the figures and sug- 
gests some of the broad conclusions that can 
safely be drawn from them. Besides total 
exports and imports, broken down by destination 
and country of origin, the tables included an 
analysis by value and volume of the principal 
goods exported, for selected years between 1697 
and 1780 and continuously thereafter, and 
similar information for imports. For some im- 
ports the series is continuous from 1700 to 1808, 
and for certain exports there is a breakdown by 
destination as well as product. The tables are 
the product of immense labour and they make a 
major contribution to economic history. 


THE LoGic OF PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE. Essays 
presented to Michael Polanyi on his seventieth 
birthday. Routledge. 259 pages. 40s. 


These essays, like similar collections for 
similar occasions, range over a wide variety of 
apparently unrelated subjects: some historical, 
some purely scientific, some philosophical. But 
in this case the wide range is justified by the 
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wide range of Professor Polanyi’s own mind. 
Qualified as a medical practitioner before the 
first world war, he later became professor of 
physical chemistry at Manchester, then professor 
of social studies in the same university. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PAPERS, No. 10. 
Translations prepared for the International 
Economic Association. Macmillan. 193 pages. 
21s. 


These papers bring together a wide range of 
writings mainly by continental authors on 
macro-economic subjects. Although some of 
the articles are rather old, with one dating back 
to 1886, they retain a relevance to current prob- 
lems. There are some famous names on famous 
topics—Ohlin on inflation and Lindahl on fiscal 
policy—as well such divergent interests as 
marginal utility, development aid and pricing 
policies in a communist economy. _ The collec- 
tion provides an accessible source of information 
for English speaking economists who might 
otherwise be denied useful foreign opinions. 


THE CHINA Birp. The History of Captain 
Killick and One Hundred Years of Sail and 
Steam. By David R. MacGregor. Chatto and 
Windus. 383 pages. 42s. 


Published to celebrate the centenary of 
Killick Martin & Co., this book is mostly con- 
cerned with the firm’s shipowning period. For 
twenty-five years it ran tea clippers, and besides 
giving a factual account of the cargoes carried, 
the freight rates, routes and dates of voyages 
and so on, the book has many illustrations of 
these beautiful ships. There are plans of some 
of them, and a diagrammatic sail plan of a 
typical clipper, which should appeal to the 
nautically minded 


THE ART OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST. By Seton 
Lloyd, Thames and Hudson. 303 pages. 30s. 


The ‘ancient’ of this book’s title is ancience 
proper for it ends at the sixth century BC. Mr 
Seton Lloyd gives newcomers to the subject a 
good idea of the sudden spurt with which the 
scene in the ancient world changes, after per- 
haps twenty centuries of unambitious monotony, 
from a simple tribal economy to a flowering in 
cities whose inhabitants can write and carve and 
leave us lasting monuments, He also shows how 
this happened in two places at once and seem- 
ingly independently. Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
and the amazing evidence of artistic endowment 
that we see in the surviving fragments of their 
output, are the subject of the bulk of his book. 
But it also covers Persia’s “ distinguished and 
important ” contribution, as well as the more 
derivative arts of Anatolia and Syria. 

The illustrations are of Messrs Thames and 
Hudson’s usual high quality, and are excellently 
captioned, although more of the captions should 
have given an indication of size. Without this, 
one is in for shocks when one visits the museum. 
The book is good value for money. 


SocraL SEcuRITY STATISTICS. Guides to Official 
Sources: No. 5. Interdepartmental Committee 
on Social and Economic Research. Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 179 pages. 8s. 


This booklet makes a comprehensive survey 
of the wide range of information collected by 
the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
and by the National Assistance Board; it 
includes, as background to the statistics, an 
account of the various schemes and benefits. A 
useful appendix summarises the principal 
changes in the law relating to national insurance 
benefits and family allowances. 

With an ever-growing number of people using 
official statistics, there is an obvious need for 
guides of this kind. But they are appearing 
pitifully slowly—at an average rate of one every 
two years. 


THE AEROPLANE DIRECTORY OF BRITISH AVIA- 
TION 1961. Temple Press. 547 pages. 35s. 


This is the first edition to incorporate all the 
changes in the industry’s structure and in the 
method of licensing air ‘services. 
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HOME REPORT 


around Britain. 


Melting Down 
in Rotherham 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE sun shines on Rotherham by grace of Messrs Steel, Peech 

and Tozer. Their steelworks, stretching for a mile and a half 
into the borough from its frontier with Sheffield, belches smoke 
over the iron-grey town ; 9,000 men work in the giant plant, out 
of Rotherham’s total population of 59,000. Steel has brought 
prosperity and parking problems to the grim streets ; but Steel, 
Peech’s latest progressive venture—which may, incidentally, allow 
the real sun to penetrate more easily to the town—will give the 
first real jolt for years to the wealth of these men, among Britain’s 
highest paid workers. By the end of 1965 the twenty-one open- 
hearth furnaces in which scrap is rendered down into ingots will 
be replaced by six German electric arc furnaces ; the new plant 
will produce 30,000 tons of ingot steel a week, compared with the 
present capacity of 25,000 tons. Once the electric furnaces are 
working the plant will be empioying 1,100 fewer men. 

The result will not be unemployment and misery: the Sheffield 
area, however physically depressing, has an acute labour shortage. 
Steel workers, however, are exceptional people. Starting as 
labourers, they hope to end up as first-hand operatives, with a 
regular income of around £35 a week, and occasionally much 
more. They are good at a specific job, with specific equipment, 
in a specific team. But once the equipment and the team are 
broken up they are no more highly qualified than a general 
labourer. The bricklayers, electricians and other craftsmen who 
work on the furnaces have at least a skilled trade to offer on 
the labour market, although they would certainly not find wages 
on a building site comparable to those paid for three-shift working 
in the cavernous heat of the melting shop. 

The personnel for the new plant is being selected from those 
working the old furnaces—but the company, with the full agree- 
ment of the unions, is insisting that those who have charge of 
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its valuable new equipment should pass examinations to prove 
their capabilities. The majority who will not get work in the new 
melting shops are to be offered jobs elsewhere in the works. Most 
of these men will lose between £3 and £6 a week by the change: 
some will lose up to £20. The company has announced that it 
will pay compensation, based on the reduction of earnings, length 
of service and age of the person concerned. The maximum pay- 
ment will be £300, which will certainly not save those involved 
from a drastic reduction in their standard of living, but will at 
least help to bridge the gap between the new standard and the old. 


HE company reiterates that this is an entirely exceptional 

measure and not likely to be repeated. But the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation, the men’s canny union, sees it rather 
differently. It would naturally like to see a national redundancy 
compensation scheme for the industry, but its leaders realise that 
the employers would never agree among themselves on this, let 
alone agree with the union. 

But when the South Wales tinplate industry was transformed 
by the building of a vast works to replace the scattered small ones 
a special levy was made to pay compensation: Rotherham provides 
another precedent for such payment. The union never succeeded 
in getting a national pensions scheme established for the industry— 
but the setting up of such a scheme by some companies soon led 
the others to follow. Now it looks as though the steel industry 
will have to accept some of the social consequences of transfor- 
mations in industrial methods: perhaps Rotherham’s sorrow may 
lead to better things for steelworkers elsewhere—and thus help 
to continue the fervent co-operation from the unions in the 
modernisation of the industry which has done so much to preserve 
the best labour relations in the country. 


Training the New Elite 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


RADITIONALLY, the path to management 

is from the bottom, whence, by excep- 
tional ability, the lowliest may promote 
themselves to the direction of great con- 
cerns ; and recently it has been possible for 
the well-educated to begin in the middle 
and thence to climb to the heights of ad- 
ministrative glory. Neither path is entirely 
satisfactory, for on each the ultimate skills 
of management have to be picked up as one 
goes, and the pilgrimage is itself so diffi- 
cult that the pilgrim is little minded to 
pluck flowers between pitfalls. Thus the 
new manager comes all too often to his 


promotion arrayed splendidly in quite 
irrelevant skills. 

Past efforts to improve on this have 
not been altogether successful : the profes- 
sional institutes, many technical colleges 
and some universities tried to include in 
their curricula tangential “ management 
studies ” in such forms as accountancy and 
office organisation courses. By their nature, 
such individually treated “subjects” do 
little to forward the art of management, 
which is essentially the co-ordination of 
diverse activities. Many improved institu- 
tions now exist, however, most of them 
based on the report of a Ministry of Educa- 
tion committee in 1947: the schemes 


operated by the British Institute of Manage- 
ment and independent schools such as the 
Administrative Staff College at Henley, for 
instance, are admirable—as far as they go. 

A further Ministry working party, report- 
ing last year, thought they did not go far 
enough ; and on its recommendations Hat- 
field College of Technology has based a new 
course in management studies, “new” in 
that it is designed to train young men at 
the beginning of their careers rather than 
those already partly experienced in manage- 
ment, and to train by group methods in a 
single co-ordinated programme instead of 
teaching and examining in separate subjects. 

High educational standards (degree, Dip. 
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Tech., Higher National Certificate or a 
professional qualification) will be demanded 
of candidates, none of whom may be below 
the age of 23 ; in addition the criterion of 
their acceptance for the course will be 
“their ability to benefit from it ”°—which 
méans, simply, that the college believes that 
no one can be taught to be a manager unless 
he is already in possession of certain (deliber- 
ately undefined) qualities of mind and 
character. The course will be in two stages: 
in the first, instruction in various humanistic 
and technological aspects of management 
will supplement an intensive analysis of 
management, complete with case histories ; 
and in the second, theory and practice will 
overshadow the acquisition of further ancil- 
lary skills. The course will last for 18 weeks, 
spread over three years, two years or one 
and a half years depending on the wishes 
of the industry concerned. 

The costs will be borne, it seems, by the 
Ministry, for fees are fixed by the authority 
at what someone at Hatfield describes as 
“ derisory ” rates—from £5 a year part-time 
to {9 a term full-time. Henley charges £250 
for its twelve-week course, and even Hat- 
field, in its management development 
scheme (for older men promoted from shop 
floor or junior office), charges £80 for just 
over three weeks. The new course begins 
in October. 

Industry, as represented at a preparatory 
conference at Hatfield, is not universally 
amenable, although the idea is approved 
of in principle. Its reservations are not 
unreasonable. With the acknowledgment 
already made that “managers are born,” 
there is a distinct possibility of the cultiva- 
tion of a rigidly exclusive manager type or 
organisation man. 

Those delegates who thought the age- 
group too low and the entrance qualifica- 
tions too high were also, perhaps, right to 
be cautious. Management may well demand 
qualities not possessed by the hoi polloi. It 
is still essential that it remains an integral 
part of the economic organism, and signs of 
its increasing esotericism (including a jargon 
of its own) are to be greeted with mitigated 
- enthusiasm. 





FROM OUR SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


HE possibility of a com- 

plaint to the Council 
of Tribunals by some Black- 
heath residents raises again some of the 
issues which attracted attention in the Essex 
chalk pit case. The occasion is Mr Brooke’s 
decision that Span Developments’ applica- 
tion to develop a site in Blackheath Park 
should be allowed, despite the contrary con- 
clusions of his inspector who conducted the 
public inquiry. 


Local residents contend that the Minister 
has not overruled his inspector on a ques- 
tion of policy, but on a re-evaluation of the 
technical evidence produced at the inquiry. 
The Minister opines that the development 
would not injure the day-lighting and out- 
look of the adjoining house, although the 
inspector decided that it would do so. If 
an inspector’s conclusion about a small 
question of local observation is rejected, say 
the local objectors, where is the point or 
justice of having an inquiry ? In the chalk 
pit case, it could at least be said that the 
technical issues were complex. 


. However, this point was probably a minor 
element in the Minister’s decision, which 
seems to have been guided by broader con- 
siderations. Mr Brooke has declared his 
belief in the blending of new and old archi- 
tectural styles, as well as his desire to see 
denser middle-class residential development 
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within easy reach of central London offices. 
Both aims are laudable in principle. In 
objecting to the housing of ten families 
where previously there had been one family 
and a large garden, the residents of Black- 


heath do not deserve support. On the 
other hand, Blackheath already contains 
a large admixture of contemporary design 
and development ; and it is possible to 
argue that too much of its new contem- 
porary housing is of the Span type (perhaps 
because a director of Span lives in the very 
road now in dispute). On architectural 
grounds, it is now other districts equally 
near London, but without Blackheath’s 
rapidly diminishing heritage, which would 
benefit most from Span’s attentions. 


The trouble behind many of these plan- 
ning disputes is that because inspectors at 
inquiries have not been sufficiently edu- 
cated about the objectives of (and economic 


’ facts behind) public policy, ministers have 


grown too accustomed to disregarding other 
aspects of their reports as well. The proper 
course is to see that inspectors are more 
highly trained in economics, and then to 
agree that ministerial rejection of their 
recommendations should be very rare occur- 
rences indeed. 





Ulster’s Test 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELFAST 


ELIGIOUS discrimination in employ- 
ment is a problem that is never far 
below the surface in Northern Ireland. 
Even during the years of comparatively 
full employment, occasional advertise- 
ments in the Belfast newspapers have still 
advised applicants for positions to “ state 
religion.” 

Now that unemployment in the Belfast 
shipyards has become a major problem— 
6,000 men have lost their jobs since Easter 
and another 3,000 will go before the 
autumn—discrimination begins to loom 
large again. A sign of the times has been 
the reaction of the General Assembly of 


the Presbyterian Church in Belfast last 
week. The assembly expressed “ really 
serious concern at the danger of religious 
discrimination in these times of serious 
unemployment.” 

This discrimination has always had 
something of a political, as well as an 
economic, aspect in Northern Ireland. 
Just as the church was discussing the 
problem, the Nationalists in the House 
of Commons at Stormont—and _ the 
Nationalists in the main represent the 
Roman Catholics who comprise one-third 
of Northern Ireland’s population—were 
questioning the Minister of Home Affairs 
about a municipal election leaflet in which 
the Unionist Party’s candidates said they 
did not employ Roman Catholics and had 
no intention of doing so. 

Despite these rumblings of an under- 


lying intolerance, there is evidence that 
more people, in all political parties, take 
a more mature view of their fellow- 
Ulstermen. The Churches Industrial 
Council, which represents all the churches 
including the Roman Catholic, has de- 
nounced discrimination. When, a few 
months ago, a young, potentially public 
figure in the Unionist Party suggested a 
“register of loyalist workers ” who would 
be given first choice of available jobs he 
was openly repudiated by Government 
spokesmen. 

The question now is whether tolerance 
can be maintained, or whether unemploy- 
ment will be seized on as an excuse for 
employers—and workers’ organisations— 
to weed out those of different religious 
beliefs. It will be deplorable if Ulster 
lurches back into the past. 


a 
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Leo Ill enlists for 
Fort Dunlop 





- N 1962 a Leo III Automatic Office, the fastest, most flexible, and 
a most reliable Leo yet, will start work at Fort Dunlop, the largest 
factory in the world-wide Dunlop organisation, where the famous 
Dunlop tyres are made. 


What Leo Ill will do for Dunlop 


It is planned that the installation will progressively take care of a wide 
variety of functions. At Fort Dunlop, LEO will produce invoices 
and accounts for the vast tyre replacement market—garages and 
distributors whose 5,000 orders a day are chosen from 30,000 
different items. 

In an integrated system it will produce more informative and 
more up-to-date sales statistics and will forecast future sales, taking 
current trends and seasonal factors into account. From these fore- 
casts and statistics, LEO will be able to arrange automatically for the 
replenishment of Depot stocks, and make a breakdown of production 
requirements for scheduling purchases and manufacturing loads. 

In addition to this, LEO will analyse factory production and 
report to management on deviations from budgeted performance and 
costs. It will control stocks of raw materials, engineering parts and 
finished products. And it will do all the necessary calculations for the 
9,000 employee payroll. 


The fastest Leo yet 


LEO III will be able to handle this great work load because it is fast 
even by computer standards. It is fully transistorised. It reads and 
records on high-speed tape decks. It prints its result#*on an Anelex 
machine at 880 lines per minute. Time sharing arrangements ensure 
that the computer itself never has to wait for ancillary equipment to 
catch up with it. 

LEO III can even work on several jobs at the same time, sharing 
its large magnetic core ‘memory’ between them automatically. And 
no expense has been spared to make it more reliable. In fact, LEO III 
is so reliable that special ‘breakdown exercises’ have had to be 
devised to keep maintenance engineers in practice. 


What Leo Ill can do for you 





Invoicing and sales analysis Accounting, costing and 


Sales forecasting payroll 

Production scheduling Dividend warrants and 
and control registrars’ records 

Engineering and insurance Labour efficiency 
calculations calculations 


Stock and warehouse control Market Research analysis 


ETC., ETC. ‘ 












EO COMPUTERS LTD - HARTREE HOUSE - QUEENSWAY - LONDON 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Confusing German Omens 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE publication of the memorandum on Germany and Berlin 
that Mr Khrushchev gave to Mr Kennedy in Vienna has 
collided irresistibly with the immovable testimony of the 

“week of German freedom”. If words mean what they say, the 
week’s utterances and demonstrations sweep irrevocably from sight 
Mr Khrushchev’s prospect of representatives of the two parts of 
Germany meeting within six months “ to agree in any way accept- 
able to them on the questions concerning a peace treaty and 
reunification.” : 

On the morning on which the German public read in their news- 
papers that the Soviet Union considered it “ necessary, for pre- 
serving the peace, to fix the situation left in Europe by the war and 
to formulate and confirm de jure the immutability of the existing 
German frontiers,” they read also of 150,000 Silesians (300,000 
through: some spectacles) assembling in Hanover in order to 
reaffirm their right to return home, and of the comforting presence 
among them of the leaders of the four parties represented in the 
Bundestag—Dr Adenauer of the Christian Democratic Union, Herr 
Brandt of the Social Democrats, Herr Mend of the Free Democrats, 
and Herr Seilboth of the All-German party. They also learned that 
the demonstrators’ chairman, Herr Schellhaus, who is minister 
for refugees in the state of Lower Saxony, had perorated to the 
effect that the Silesians would never agree to the separation of 
Silesia from Germany: “We shall not only bitterly oppose any 
treaty sacrificing Silesia but also regard it as null and void.” 

The week of German freedom is ending with the observance 
throughout the Federal Republic of the day of German unity—the 
anniversary of the abortive rising in east Germany on June 17, 
1953. While Dr Adenauer addresses the Bundestag in Bonn, east 
and west German flags that have been carried since June 1st by 
some 40,000 youngsters running and cycling in relays from various 
points on the west German frontiers will be converging on. the 
zonal border, where they are to be set up and illuminated after 
dark by a galaxy of bonfires. And in response to an appeal by the 
all-party organisation, Germany Indivisible, millions of west 
Germans are buying a new edition of the Brandenburg Gate button- 
hole badge. Schools, bookshops, newspapers and broadcasting 
stations are all helping in various ways to reassert the German 
people’s claim to the right of self-determination. Some 1,700 com- 
memorative ceremonies (“ not longer than 90 minutes;” Indivisible 
Germany soberly recommends) are being held up and down the 
country. In some towns and villages, streets and squares are being 
renamed “ Berliner Freiheit.” Reassuring messages have been 
coming all week of Washington’s, London’s, and Paris’s unhesi- 
tating rejection of the Khrushchev memorandum. Yet at the same 
time there have been reports of “ official spokesmen ” in the same 
capitals conceding warily that the time may well be ripe to hold 
yet another four-power conference on the future of Germany. It 
is all rather confusing, but the Germans are getting used to it. 

With the Bundestag elections no more than three months away, 
some loud patriotic oratory is to be expected from prominent party 
men. More obscure and less inhibited commentators are inclined 
to believe that the Khrushchev memorandum will bring about 
a four-power conference before winter, in consequence of 


which the two parts of Ger- 
many will be avuncularly 
counselled to meet round a 
conference table. But Mr 
Khrushchev is badly informed 
if he really believes that there 
is some hope in the forseeable 
future of a government taking & 
office in west Germany that [qa ee ae 
would be ready to make vital = = 
political concessions to the east Badge of indivisibility 
German regime. (Territorial 

concessions are another matter, whatever the Silesians say). Only 
some dire economic setback could effect such a change of heart, 
and there is no sign of the likelihood of any such disastrous turn 
in the Federal Republic’s expanding economy. 

The Federation of German Industries held its annual meeting 
at Nuremburg this week in an atmosphere of confident well-being 
and awareness of industry’s political responsibilities. Over the past 
ten years, it was pointed out, real wages had risen by 78 per cent in 
west Germany, compared with rises of 50 per cent in France, 27 





' per cent in the USA, and 11 per cent in Britain. Herr Erhard, 


the minister of economics, observed the occasion by publishing 
another of his remarkable two-column personal advertisements in 
the press, championing free enterprise against collectivisation. “A 
home of one’s own,” he declared, 
travel, opportunities for professional and cultural education, furni- 
ture and better household equipment, good clothes, rising pen- 
sions, millions of cars and television sets—prosperity through per- 
formance, that is to say—these are the fruits of our work in the 
spirit of a competitive social economy. With increasing general 
prosperity, the last in the land will also share in the common 
progress 


It is possible that Mr Khrushchev and Herr Ulbricht are trusting 
that the west Germans, obsessed with gaining and enjoying 
the chattels of the good life as catalogued by Herr Erhard, will 
gradually tire of the demands of the' cold war. The danger has 
been recognised by several native Cassandras, who have been criti- 
cising the light-hearted election pledges of the two major parties, 
particularly their promises of lighter taxation just when Germany 
is being asked to do more for the undeveloped countries and 
western defence. Have the Germans, they are asking, the stamina 
required to turn the words of the week of German freedom into 
deeds? 


Nigeria Takes Shape 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


INE months independent, Nigeria is still a long way from 
bringing forth its necessary revolution. The body of the 
nation is slowly taking shape: a soul has yet to be acquired. 
Perhaps, because it is an African country, guidance should be 
sought from a father—but the Nigerian prime minister, Alhaji 
Sir Abubakar -Tafawa Balewa, is little more than the head of the 
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government, and the Governor-General, Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, is 
the correctly reticent representative of a constitutional monarch. 
Behind his desk in Lagos Sir Abubakar is enveloped in white 
Northern robes: from the antique folds the visitor sees a black 
wrist, encircled by a gold watch, emerge for a handshake. The 
gentle voice is imbued with the wisdom of the British 20th cen- 
tury and confident in the strength of the medieval emirs who 
put him in control of a country that straddles time. “ We are 
past the stage where breaking up is possible,” says the strength. 
“We are still in’ the process of building a Nigerian nation,” 
acknowledges the wisdom. 

There is more commendable insight from Sir Abubakar, spoken 
in Macmillan English. Europe did not divide Africa—it united 
squabbling villages and made nations of them. These may join 
together now if their peoples wish it—but the pan-African state 
is not for this generation. Unexpectedly, the prime minister asserts 
that too much aid-is not necessarily a good thing, for a country 
must grow and develop by its own sweat or the people will become 
lazy. The outsider wonders how, with this moderation of tone, 
the sweat is to be generated. Sir Abubakar speaks of a “ period 
of excitement ” following independence, but the Nigerian nation 
does not appear to be excited. Nevertheless, the prime minister 
has gained in stature since independence. 

When South Africa left the Commonwealth many Nigerians 
gave the credit to Sir Abubakar. He gained immeasurably from 
the conference of twenty African states at Monrovia last month 
and can expect to achieve further acclaim from Nigerians when 
the conference is resumed in Lagos later this year. But his 
shrewdest domestic political move was to appoint Dr K. O. 
Mbadiwe as personal adviser on African affairs to the prime 
minister. Dr Mbadiwe has, in his time, been a firebrand in 
Nigerian politics and in 1958 he caused a national sensation by 
breaking with Dr Azikiwe on the grounds that Zik’s nationalism 
was too moderate. Sir Abubakar can now appear to be listening 
. to the extreme nationalists without needing to take their advice. 


B” Sir Abubakar cannot easily deny the advice of his own 
political father, the strong man of the Northern Region, Alhaji 
Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of Sokoto, direct descendant of 
Othman dan Fodio, the founder of a feudal empire the British 
did not disturb. The Nigerian revolution must begin in the 
Sardauna’s Northern Region. Life for the region’s 19 ‘million 
people has not become noticeably more modern since indepen- 
dence. But a combination of numerical superiority (the Eastern 
and Western Regions have only 1§ million people between them) 
and ancient political craft has enabled the Northern Peoples’ Con- 
gress to lead the federation. The NPC seems in all cases to be 
the senior partner in its alliance with the East’s National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons, founded by Zik and curbed by 
the coalition now in power. 

The radicals are to be found among the young university men 
of all parties and throughout the opposition Action Group, which, 
with more verve and efficiency than anyone else in Nigeria, governs 
the Western Region. But there is danger in the increasing frus- 
tration experienced by the Action Group in its attempt to win 
seats in the North—the only practical route to federal power. In 
the Northern region elections six weeks ago the opposition parties, 
already small enough to be insignificant, were practically liquidated. 
The Sardauna was so certain of the result that he did not bother 
to campaign. The people obligingly voted the way their emirs 
told them to. 

The Action Group has since eccuned the North of foul play. 
It complains that the district heads, responsible to the NPC, did 
not allow opposition meetings in many constituencies ; that candi- 
dates were arrested or beaten up or threatened ; that the adminis- 
tration and NPC officials intimidated opposition voters. The 
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hotter heads in the Action Group say that if evolution does not 
right these wrongs in the North there will have to be a forceful 
revolution. Another Action Group solution for the problem of 
the North is the creation of a new region out of the area occupied 
by minority tribes in the “ middle belt ”—the southern part of 
the region. 

This the NPC is unlikely to do, but it has neatly outmanceuvred 
the Action Group in the matter of new regions. The Act'on 
Group has long called for a re-division of the country “in such 
a way that no region or state will feel dominated by another.” 
This would mean new regions carved out of the East and the 
West as well as the North. The federal government, a coalition 
of the NPC of the North and the NCNC of the East, has agreed 
to meet the Action Group a third of the way—by making a mid- 
west state out of the easternmost portion of the Action Group’s 
Western Region. This state may well vote the Action Group into 
opposition in yet a further portion of Nigeria, but the party, having 
called for new states for years, would be seriously embarrassed 
if it opposed the mid-west plan. 

Politics are bitter 
in West Africa and ul 
there have been ‘ we 
other attacks on the 
Action Group, not 
all of them inspired 
by jealousy of the 
Western Region’s 
go-ahead look. The 
Lagos boundary is 
being extended—a 
matter agreed long 
ago, but young 
Western Regioners 
regard it as another 
federal cut into their territory. Most dramatically of all, the federal 
government has ordered an inquiry into the affairs of the National 
Bank, which is associated in Nigerian minds with the Action Group 
and the Western Region. That this move was not free of politics 
is shown by the comments of the Nigerian newspapers when it was 
announced last month. Most commentators remembered the 
famous inquiry into Zik’s African Continental Bank in 1956 ; then 
the condemnation was for “ imperialism.” 

But the danger that the Action Group will take desperate action 
is minute. The federal government is too strong and the party 
leader, Chief Obafemi Awolowo, too sensible. When, during the 
northern elections, Dr A. Doherty of the Action Group threatened 
secession from the federation by the Western Region he was 
rebuked by Chief Awolowo as well as by almost every other 
Nigerian leader. Some optimists see an eventual solution in a 
realignment of parties, with, say, the NCNC and the Action Group 
in coalition against the North. The NPC is too well represented 
in Parliament for this to be possible at present, however, and the 
great Nigerian question remains what Zik would do if pressure 
for a Republic became irresistible and he was transformed from 
a passive governor-general into an active president. 


For the present the three regions must continue to squabble and 
to seek status ; the East to buy a television station if the West 
has one ; the North to think about following suit. Status-seeking 
is perhaps as expensive an item in West African budgets as cor- 
ruption. The difficulty, for visiting economic missions, is to cost 
them. The Western Region has introduced “ universal primary 
education ” ; the East is thinking of spending nearly half its budget 
to do the same. 

Plenty of money is going to be needed. Within a very few 
months independent Nigeria’s first five-year plan will probably 
be announced ; it is expected to cost somewhat more than twice 
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the current {£170 million plan. Four economists provided by the 
Ford Foundation and one Indian from the World Bank are helping 
with the planning. This alone is awkward, for there may well 
be accusations that the Americans are having too much to do 
with it. But Nigeria is neutral in a very western direction and 
the Americans are probably going to have a lot more to do with 
its economy. It will be surprising if Nigeria does not receive a 
very large amount of American aid. 


This will have to be spent on many things. The Niger Dam, 
which will provide power for Kano and Lagos and the beginning 
of an inland waterway system that could reach right up the Niger 
to Mali, will cost £68 million in its first stage. Lagos harbour 
needs new berths; £20 million is being spoken of. Railway 
extension and conversion to diesels, a bridge at Onitsha and new 
roads would take. another £50 million ;. agricultural extension ser- 
vices at least £40 million. The list is long and most.of it is infra- 
structure money, with little immediate return. 


A Nigerian trade mission is touring the world to drum up 
business ; there is talk of a development corporation to squeeze 
private money into the country ; there is hope from oil and natural 
gas in the area around Port Harcourt. But Nigeria still depends 
primarily on agricultural commodity prices, which are not in sight 
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mission sadly acknowledged in April that while the Chinese 
People’s Republic desired to trade beneficially with Nigeria, the 
Chinese drink tea, not cocoa, and are one of the largest producers 
vf coal in the world. It was also expensive to assuage national 
pride by rejecting Mr Macleod’s offer to pay the extra cost of 
European civil servants. 


But production of cocoa, palm oil and groundnuts is increasing, 
although not always fast enough. Tin and columbite are bringing 
in useful money. Income tax, however, is too little and too low: 
90 per cent of the taxation is indirect. This is partly to curb 
imports and partly to get round the difficulty of collecting taxes at 
all. But the luxury of high life in Nigerian cities is obvious to the 
freshest visitor. The country cannot afford it. 


Most of all, Nigeria must spend money on education. The 
Ashby Report, which calls for a rapid acceleration of educational 
expenditure, would involve, if put into practice, capital expendi- 
ture of £56 million in the next ten years. During this period 


recurrent spending by the federation on education would rise 
from £28 million in 1962-63 to £60 million in 1969-70. Nigeria 
has to contemplate educational spending on this scale, although 
the present annual budget is around {£160 million for the four 
governments. Only when this money has been found and spent 











of returning to their earlier high levels. 


A Chinese trade 


Seaside Treasure Hunt 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY 


O NE of the most popular ways of 
gambling in Italy at the moment is 
to try to guess whereabout on the coast 
the very rich are going to spend their 
summer holidays. Then you buy some 
land there, watch the value multiply, 
say, ten times in two years, and sell out 
to a speculative builder. Or, for an even 
higher percentage profit, you can do the 
building yourself: build hotels and night- 
clubs and restaurants and villas, and hope 
that the world and his mistress will come 
and stay. What was a fishing-village last 
year can become a Portofino next year, and 
in the translation from one to the other 
there is a thousand per cent profit to be 
made. 

There are no sure guides to a safe 
gamble; studying the form-book of other 
successful resorts leaves you as bewildered 
as ever. No natural splendour ensures 
success, no dullness of nature precludes it : 
the accolade of smartness is capriciously 
bestowed. Viareggio has never been 
smart, for example, whilst Forte dei 
Marmi, which is quite as dull, has. The 
Adriatic belongs to the Germans, the gulf 
of Sorrento to the English (booming out 
the cricket scores to each other across the 
stony little beaches) and the Riviera to 
éveryone, All have been exploited and 
sucked dry; none is smart. 

In fact the whole coast of Italy has been 
more or less sucked dry by the locusts of 
speculation; nowhere, except in the far 
south, can coast-land be bought for its 
agricultural value (which is practically 








nothing, except where it has been terraced 
for vineyards). 
go. Swiss business men ship their 
Cadillacs to Cagliari and drive round the 
island in homburg hats, knocking on 
cottage doors. They get a lot of surprises. 
If you knock on a peasant’s door in Italy, 
and ask to whom a certain beach belongs, 
he always says, “To me.” It doesn’t, of 
course (beaches in Italy all belong to the 
government, from which it is possible to 
buy a concession for a certain number of 
years). Even the land behind the beach 
is certain to belong to a whole family 
who have been conducting an internecine 
lawsuit over its ownership for 20 years. 
Even if you finally acquire the land, the 
immediate entanglement in local politics, 
which owning anything in Italy involves, 
is trying for orderly minds. The syndi- 
cate who last year built a night-club at 
Porto Santo Stefano, on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea near Orbetello, for example, although 
they had known the place and its officials 
for 20 years, had a battle for power for a 
year: with the mayor (sure that a night- 
club would undermine the innocence of 
the villagers); with the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. for Tuscany (the guardians of 
natural beauty) who would arrive in motor 
cars from Siena and order the roof to be 
lowered until only dwarfs could get in, or 
even, in fits of pique, forbid the project 
altogether. But the club was finally built, 
and Porto Santo Stefano was suddenly 
fashionable. Its streets and bays echo 
with Italy’s virility-symbol, the hotted-up 


Now Sardinia is all the. 


can the true Nigerian revolution go ahead. 






exhausts of cars and speedboats ; its name 
is dropped as carefully in Rome as the 
names of palaces and princes (and is 
picked up as carefully by the Roman 
scandal magazine Lo Specchio). The 
money that backed the night-club there 
(La Strega Del Mare) must have quad- 
rupled itself in 18 months. 


From the spectacular success of Santo 
Stefano one lesson is to be learned by 
would-be dabblers in this speculation: if 
you want to catch sophisticated customers, 
bait your hook with simplicity. Fish for 
wise old trout with worms, not with spent 
olives on a “ooo” hook. Sophistication and 
simplicity are not opposite poles of experi- 
ence, but extremely close together; an 
artificially created simplicity is the last 
refuge of an over-sophisticated society 
against boredom. Hence the stone walls 
and lush ceilings at La Strega del Mare, 
which have at times trapped a roomful 
of the most sophisticated old trout in 
Europe. 

Inside every Count Robert de Mon- 
tesquieu, it seems, there is an em- 
bryonic Rousseau, who only gets out for 
the summer holidays; this is a Rousseau 
to be nourished and pampered, because 
his pockets are still the pockets of Montes- 
quieu. Set him at a rough table under a 
vine, with a view of the mountains and the 
far-off sea; bewilder him with discomfort 
—and you can charge him f1 for a 
Planters Punch made of lemon juice and 
crushed ice. “It’s amusing,” they say in 
their tired voices. The phrase is a golden 
chaplet set on the brows of investors and 
managers who have schemed to attract 
those long white cars that howl out of 
Rome on Thursday evenings in the 
summer. 
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Brighter Outlook for Kenya’s 
African Farmers 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 


I’ the middle of all the uncertainty, economic and political, in 
present-day Kenya, Silas Gathunguri spoke reassuring words. 
He stood at the head of his 12-acre farm in the Kikuyu district of 
Kiambu and looked down on his banana trees, his maize, his coffee 
trees and his beds of asparagus. He fondled a Jersey calf that was 
tumbling around an almost Alpine little meadow, and said: “I 
think I cannot fail to make money.” 

One of the proudest achievements of the Kenya government is 
that, mainly through enclosure and land consolidation, it has given 
thousands of African farmers the near-certainty of handsome profits. 
Last year the gross revenue of African farmers for marketed crops 
and livestock was 15 per cent more than in 1959, and Mr Bruce 
Mackenzie, the former minister of agriculture, believes that this 
present total revenue of £9.6 million will increase by {£2 million 
or more every year. Although the revenue of African farmers 
amounts at present to only one-fifth of Kenya’s total agricultural 
revenue, this proportion will grow rapidly and provide the broadest 
and soundest foundation for Kenya’s economy. 

It is a sound foundation because it is being widely spread over 
several crops. This year African-grown coffee will make up nearly 
a quarter of this principal Kenyan crop ; so fast has Kenya moved 
that it seems absurd 
to remember how 
ten years ago the 
Kikuyu were for- 
bidden to grow 
coffee and how this 
ban, imposed by the 
government at the 
settlers’ behest, 
drove men like ex- 
Senior Chief 
Koinange to side 
with Mau Mau. In 
five years’ time the 
acreage of African- 
grown tea will, 
according to present plans, have multiplied fivefold to 11,000 acres. 
Last year the revenue from both rice and pyrethrum grown by 
Africans doubled. African livestock sales climb steadily, if more 
slowly. For those who are jaded by Kenya’s politics, these are 
cheering figures. 

Undoubtedly some of this progress would have come anyway 
without land consolidation and enclosure. The introduction of new 
crops was not dependent upon the teams of clerks who for the 
last six years have been walking up and down the ridges and valleys 
of Central Province measuring with chains the fragmented little 
inheritances of thousands of Kikuyu and redrawing maps to gather 
each man’s fragments together. But land consolidation must be 
given all credit for three improvements. In the Kiambu district 
the 38,000 landowners had an average of eight fragments each. 
By concentrating the fragments, a farmer’s work also became con- 
centrated and therefore more productive. He then had a large 
enough holding to plan properly for terracing and crop rotation. 





Prosperity from the land 


And more than 150,000 farmers in Central Province have now a. 


registered title to their farms, which is security for a commercial 
bank loan to develop their land. In the last eight months banks 
have lent £100,000 to farmers in Kiambu alone. 

The process is by no means finished. The Kikuyu areas were 
tackled first, both because population pressures (in places as high 
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as 1,000 to the square mile) would not permit inefficient farm. 
ing and because the Emergency gave officials powers to take 
administrative short cuts. More than £1 million has been spent 
on land consolidation so far ; yet in Meru, the largest and probably 
the richest district in Central Province, only a quarter of its 800,000 
arable acres have been surveyed for consolidation. In Nyanza 
Province the offering of registered titles wil] begin next year; 
officials, however, expect comparative lethargy among the Luo in 
contrast to the competitiveness of the Kikuyu to benefit from bank 
loans. 

Only in Fort Hall, the largest of the three Kikuyu districts, has 
this agrarian revolution badly misfired. Last August it was dis- 
covered that there had been wholesale corruption by junior clerks 
who sold farmers extra and often imaginary acres. This touched 
off a long quarrel between the government and local Kenya African 
National Union politicians. Dr Gikonyo Kiano, the Legislative 
Council member for Fort Hall, has asked for a complete revision 
of the whole area ; he claims that the government has only detected 
corruption in the areas where the clerks’ total differs widely from 
the total acreage calculated by aerial survey, and that it is ignoring 
the areas where clerks deprived one farmer of land for another’s 
sake and made the totals tally. The administration, anxious to save 
money and to complete revision as soon as possible so that farmers 
can qualify for loans, is tackling revision piecemeal. Officials say 
that farmers who believed themselves deprived had time earlier 
to object. Even so, they have found it necessary, having checked 
only half of Fort Hall’s 120 consolidation schemes, to remeasure 
holdings in 44 of them. 


_ Fort Hal politicians, many people are prepared to point 
out imperfections in the practice of land consolidation while 
endorsing its principle. Recently Mr Jomo Kenyatta said he had 
heard of many ex-detainees who had been released to find their farm 
fragments absorbed by “ loyalists.” District Officers usually deny 
this, and say the consolidation committees of tribal elders were par- 
ticularly careful to safeguard the land rights of the 77,000 detainees. 
But it is clear that some injustice occurred in this way, and it is 
only sensible to offer such men the consolation prize of first oppor- 
tunity to take land in the resettled areas of the former White 
Highlands. 

Another imperfection is that land consolidation, like the Land 
Husbandry Act in Southern Rhodesia, creates a group of legally 
landless people; there is the family who “ squatted” on an 
unregarded fragment of someone else’s farm, and there are the 
younger sons of the landowner who has insufficient acres for sub- 
division. Secondary industry may share in agricultural prosperity 
sufficiently to absorb all these landless, but it is unlikely. The 
African political leaders repeat the blithe slogan “ Land for the 
landless,” but so far have not defined who qualifies as “ landless” 
for their bounty, nor where and how new lands will be found 
for them. It may be possible to accommodate them all. It would 
be wise to consider setting up producers’ co-operatives for these 
poorer countrymen ; at present Kenya possesses only marketing 
co-operatives. Silas Gathunguri, the careful Kikuyu, intends t0 
prosper enough to buy up neighbours’ holdings for his five sons. 
But this policy leaves the hindermost farmer for the Devil to take. 

A wider criticism still can be levelled at land consolidation 
officials. They have become immersed in details, and believe 
results will speak for themselves without presentation to dubious 
African politicians or interested, if ignorant, foreign investors. An 
economic survey of the Central Province is urgently needed to 
provide statistics that would show how these enormous agricul 
tural changes are magnifying opportunities for commercial invest- 
ment. It would also serve to impress the African politicians who, 
like Mr Kenyatta, sometimes speak of the registered titles as “ mere 


scraps of paper.” 
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A new £Aro million blast 
furnace at Port Kembla, 
N.S.W. which has _pro- 
duced well over 2,000 tons 
of pig iron in a day—a 
record in the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Below: Hot dip tinplate 
production running at 
g0,000 tons a year. A new 
electrolytic tinplate plant 
of 150,000 tons capacity 
will commence production 
Rie in 1964. 


2 AUSTRALIAN STEEL FORGES AHEAD 


SS 10,000,000 Australians use steel at almost the same per capita level as do 
und Britons, Canadians and West Germans. Today, Australia is producing very 
ould nearly all the steel she consumes—and is, in fact, a net exporter of steel. It is 
an exciting story of massive expansion—backed by a capital investment of 
some £A200 m. since 1948. Ingot production has doubled in the last 7 years 
to a current output of 3.3 m. tons. With the advent of tinplate manufacture 
in 1957 and cold roll stainless steel from a Sendzimir mill in 1959, new steel 
products are diversifying Australia’s manufacturing scene. Yet large scale 
ake. expansion still continues. More than £A1oo m. will be expended over the 
ition next few years. Such is the confidence that Australia’s steel makers place in 
lieve their country’s continuing vigorous growth. 





ious Australia’s fully-integrated steel works, situated on the coast with coalfields 
An adjacent, enable her to produce one of the cheapest high grade steels in 
d to the world. 


icul- Australia looks forward to a continuing trading, manufacturing and finan- 

vest cial partnership with Britain. Any information about trade, investment or 

who. migration will be gladly supplied by Australian government representatives 

mere in the United Kingdom. They are located at Australia House and also at 
the offices of the Agents General for each State. 
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At present the District Officer or the agricultural official tends to 
look on land consolidation with proprietary pride ; he gazes from 
his Landrover across the valleys to the neatly reorganised ridges— 
an administrator’s dream come true. The divisional and provincial 
boards, which keep the machine running by approving transfers, 
sponsoring loans, hearing appeals and laying down the minimum 
acreage for subdivision, are manned by officials and trusty Africans 
of the old school. KANU branches have asked, possibly for the 
wrong motives, to have representation on these boards. Frosty 
replies come from the administration. Yet it seems important to 
associate the younger generation of African leaders with the run- 
ning of the scheme through membership of these boards. Other- 
wise there is considerable danger that, when they shortly come to 
full political power nationally, they may in ignorance make radical 
and harmful changes. And land consolidation deserves to survive 
undamaged into the new regime. 


Jugoslav Economic Experiments 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BELGRADE 


<¢ -w F Mr Selwyn Lloyd were to come here tomorrow he would 

probably grasp better the meaning of the changes in our 
economy than his Soviet counterpart.” This remark by a member 
of the government is characteristic of the way in which the economic 
reforms introduced in Jugoslavia during recent months are being 
discussed. For the first time in the history of a communist country 
the Jugoslav government has initiated a general overhaul of the 
economic system, which involves a process of readjustment to the 
world economy and a decisive shift of emphasis from state adminis- 
trative controls to market mechanism as well as to monetary and 
fiscal policy. 

One of the main features of the new economic model is the 
introduction of a new foreign exchange and trade system. The 
multiple rates of exchange and the coefficients for imports and 
exports have been replaced by a single fixed clearing rate of 2,100 
dinars to the pound sterling (the new tourist rate is 1,680 dinars 
to £1) and a provisional general customs tariff. Some 30 per cent 
of imports have been freed from administrative controls, the rest 
being regulated by quotas and general and restrictive licences. Thus 
Jugoslavia has become the only communist country that allows any 
currency convertibility or free trade. 


Side by side with the foreign exchange and trade reform, new 
impetus has been given to the free formation of prices ; administra- 
tive interference in the activities of factories and firms run by 
workers’ councils has been reduced ; the degree of featherbedding 
given to inefficient industries has been cut ; and a new system of 
payments that will provide effective incentives to increase produc- 
tivity and eliminate surplus labour has been introduced. 

One of the most interesting measures concerns a new rate of 
taxation for company profits. Under the previous system, the 
profits remaining after costs, depreciation, interest and communal 
and turnover taxes, were taxed at a highly progressive rate taking an 
average of about 24 per cent of the net income. The restrictive 
effects of the old regulations have now been largely, albeit not com- 
pletely, eliminated. A new uniform rate of taxation on company 
profits has been fixed at 15 per cent. At the same time an excess 
profits tax will be imposed if the annual net profits of a company 
surpasses 6 per cent of its total assets. The new tax, which will 
take 25 per cent of these surplus profits, has been widely criticised 
as a discriminatory measure hitting the “ growth industries ” and 
weakening the advantages of the general tax concessions. None- 
theless, the enterprises have been given more say in the formation 
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of prices and earnings, and the changes in the fiscal system are 
expected to stimulate the more rational utilisation of labour, pro- 
ductivity and capital. 

The Jugoslav planners are keenly aware that they have consider- 
able problems of readjustment to solve and serious handicaps to 
overcome. But they have a surprisingly open-minded attitude to 
their task. “ We want to create an optimal relationship between 
decentralised planning and the market mechanism,” said Mr 
Gligorov, the economic secretary of state. “ We have no dogmatic 
prejudices, none whatsoever . . .” Control of prices and wages as 
well as direct state intervention in economic management have, 
in fact, been reduced to a minimum. A new system of wage and 
salary payments has been worked out which applies the principle 
of sharing the profits in practice. Nevertheless there are fears that 
the new era of profitability and competition will create great 
inequalities within and between factories, affecting whole indus- 
trial branches as well as such underdeveloped areas as Macedonia 
and Montenegro. A crucial problem is how to define and safe- 
guard sectional and federal interests without reverting to adminis- 
trative intervention. 

Inevitably, the free play of market forces will have to remain 
within the framework of a planned economy. It is the investments 
that keep the frame together. The key role is assigned to the 
Federal Investment Bank which allocates about 38 per cent of the 
credits. Thirty per cent of gross fixed investments are financed by 
enterprises and the rest by the communes (the 800 territorial units 
of self-government) and the six federal republics. 

A thorough reorganisation of the banking system is at the moment 
being carried out in order to make credit control operate more 
effectively as an instrument of economic policy. The communal 
banks will be the bankers-for the entire economy in their region 
and their number will be raised from 120 to 600-700. At the same 
time the National Bank, which has so far been both a central and 
a clearing bank, is to remain in operation as a central bank con- 
trolling money supply and monetary movements, as well as issuing 
bonds and Treasury Bills. In marked contrast to the “ orthodox ” 
communist countries, the three special banks (foreign trade, agri- 
culture, investments) are entitled to carry out direct transactions 
with foreign countries. ; 


HE introduction of obligatory reserves to be kept with the 

National Bank and of a Bank Rate are further measures aimed 
at securing economic expansion without inflation. With the balance 
of payments still deeply in the red (1960 closed with a deficit of 
some £90 million), restrictive measures have beer introduced to 
force companies to transfer from their reserves to their working 
capital instead of financing “wild investments.” 

The pressure of the world market and intensffied domestic com- 
petition have led to sizeable cuts in profit margins (for example 
in agricultural machinery and textiles) but also to sharp price 
increases. A previous 10 per cent flat increase in wages and salaries 
as well as other benefits have, however, more than offset the effects 
of the price movements. By the middle of May the market had, 
on the whole, become stabilised and real earnings during the first 
four months of 1961 are said to have increased by more than 
7 per cent. 

Though the currency and trade reform could not have been 
possible without the loans worth $275 million, granted by the 
International Monetary Fund, the United States and west Euro- 
pean countries, it is also clear that they are the conclusion of 4 
seven-year economic march which is one of ‘the most rapid in 
Europe. Whatever the final ramifications of the new reforms may 
be, they are expected to give an even more vigorous impetus to the 
competitive forces which have aiready generated, by east European 
standards, a modest prosperity. 
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in 20 Years—his tractor will be 


Today it’s a toy. But in 20 years, all being well, he will have a place of his own, with 
man-sized tractors, combines, balers and ploughs to work for him. And, like his father, he 
will turn for these things, and for the other machines and implements that he needs, to an 
organisation whose name is a by-word for quality and reliability: International Harvester. 
For their part International Harvester are planning now to ensure that the equipment they 
make tomorrow will be as advanced, as efficient and as utterly dependable as that they 
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produce today. HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD 
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Every 25 minutes... a piane 


LEAVES LONDON FOR A COUNTRY 
SERVED BY BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


To Africa, to the Caribbean, to the Mediterranean fly the planes. 
Some go direct, some connect with other smaller air lines which 
carry businessmen, tourists or government officials on to little- 
known and far-off places. 

It will be a small township indeed which does not contain a branch 
of our bank. From the mines of the Rand to the cocoa trees of 
Ghana, from the coffee plantations of Kenya to the oil wells of 
Trinidad the name of “The D.C.O.’? means modern banking 
service at its best. 

All in all we have over 1,250 branches in 41 territories extending 
over half the width of the world. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 54 Lombard Street, London EC3 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST OVERSEAS BANK 
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Trader or Haulier ? 


hauliers was put under restraint by a system of goods 

vehicle licensing. Ever since, a distinction has been 
jealously preserved between a public carrier and a private 
carrier of goods. The professional haulier has been compelled 
to convince the licensing authority that there is room for him 
to put more lorries on the road, with evidence and witnesses 
supporting his claim that they have specific work to do. But 
Parliament has never put a barrier in the way of anyone, big 
manufacturer or corner grocer, who chooses to move his own 
property in his own goods vehicles. The private carrier gets 
his ““C” licence simply by filling in a form. Even the 
postwar Labour Government pursuing an _ unattainable 
“co-ordination of all inland transport” finally ran away from 
its first idea of confining private carriage “as of right” to 
retail and wholesale distribution within a 40-mile radius. But 
the “C” licence operator, free from restriction in moving 
his own goods, has always been banned from carrying anyone 
else’s. The professional road haulier has been shielded 
through the licensing system from the pressures of un- 
inhibited competition from other professionals, but this in 


turn has imposed outside control over the conduct and growth 
of his own business. 


This long-standing division of function and regulation in 
the carriage of goods on British roads has now been threatened 
by the Transport Tribunal’s endorsement of an appeal by 
Merchandise Transport, Ltd., from a decision of the 
Metropolitan Licensing Authority. For the first time, a firm 
running lorries under a “C” licence has been allowed to 
transfer its fleet to an “A” licence, the professional hauliers’ 
ticket. Merchandise Transport will thus be free to ply for 
hire to get return loads—the enforced lack of which has always 
been the main snag to economical “C” 
licence operation, and are often enough 
scarce for professional hauliers too. Mer- 
chandise Transport is not yet assured of 
being able to run the gamut from C to A, 
for a number of road hauliers are taking the 
Tribunal’s decision to the Court of Appeal. 
The Tribunal gave a bare oral decision in 
January, and the haulage industry has been 
waiting until this week for the Tribunal’s 
teasoned judgment in writing. But the 
Number of applications made in the mean- 
time by other “C” licensees to trans- 
fer to “ A” licences has already confirmed 
the hauliers’ fears of the epochal importance 0 ai 
of the Tribunal’s decision. 


"[ nits was years ago competition between road 
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Indeed, if private firms running transport fleets of their 
own had wanted to choose a test case, the situation of 
Merchandise Transport could hardly have been more typical. 
It is a wholly owned subsidiary of Harris Lebus, the furniture 
manufacturer who, like a large number of other industrial 
firms, relied almost entirely upon public hauliers until long- 
distance road haulage was nationalised in 1949. Harris Lebus 
then began building up a “C™” licence fleet and in 19§§ it 
formed Merchandise Transport as a separate company to take 
over one of the state-owned road haulage units that were being 
sold off with a special “A” licence. A few years later, it 
added to its transport subsidiary’s fleet by buying out two 
small private haulage businesses operated under ordinary “A” 
licences, but the parent company still ran lorries under “C” | 
licences. The case arose from Harris Lebus’s natural desire 
to simplify its transport arrangements by putting all the 
vehicles of the group under the management of its subsidiary 
and to get the best return on its investment in the combined 
fleet by operating all but a handful under “A” licences. All 
the parent company’s vehicles were used on the group’s 
business and only a minor part of the subsidiary’s earnings 
came from carrying other firm’s goods—and that almost 
entirely on journeys back to base. 


HE issue, before the licensing authority in February 1960 
oe and before the Transport Tribunal last November, was 
whether 112 of the parent company’s Luton furniture vans, 
plus another seven the group wanted to add, should be run 
by the subsidiary company on “A” licences. The question 
whether Merchandise Transport should get a “B” licence, 
instead—the third main category of goods vehicle licence, 
authorising the carriage of the owner’s and 
other firms’ goods on certain conditions— 
did not arise. “B” licences were not asked 
for, and although some of the sixty-four 
objectors, which included British Railways 
and British Road Services, suggested this 
solution, neither the licensing authority nor 
the Tribunal would consider it. 

The Tribunal’s judgment has overthrown 
a precedent set by its predecessor, the 
Appeals Tribunal, before the war. But it 
was not wholly unexpected. For the Trans- 
port Act of 1953 made a significant change 
in the criteria for the granting of applica- 
tions for “A” licences. Instead of consider- 
ing “the interests of the public generally, 
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including those of persons requiring, as well as those 
of persons providing, facilities for transport,” as in 
the original Act of 1933, licensing authorities were 
instructed to “have regard to the interests of the public 
generally, including primarily those of persons requiring 
facilities for transport, and secondly those of persons providing 
facilities for transport”. The needs of a haulier’s customers 
were placed above the interests of his competitors. Parlia- 


ment’s intention in 1953, in making this and certain other 


changes to the rules for road haulage licensing, was to unloosen 
by a notch or two the tightness of control over competition 
in haulage. A number of decisions by the Transport Tribunal 
since 1953 have reflected this change in emphasis but in ways 
to which professional hauliers have not taken kindly. Largely, 
the effect in practice has been to encourage transfers to “A” 
licences from other licences, rather than to attract any greatly 
increased number of new entrants to an industry for which 
the cost of entry, particularly in these days of ready hire 
purchase, has never represented any real deterrent. 

Previously, the Tribunal has allowed C-hiring licences 
(which permit the hire of lorries, but not drivers, to a single 
customer) and A-contract licences (which authorise the hire 
of lorries and their drivers to one customer) to be converted 
into ordinary “A” licences. It had also declared that, if a 
customer wanted to change his transport arrangements and 
employ another haulier, even though the new carrier was a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of ‘the same customer, then that 
circumstance by itself would not vitiate the “ proof of need ” 
required for the grant of an “A” licence. So an application 
was bound to come sooner or later from a firm’s transport 
subsidiary to take out “A” licences to carry the freight its 
parent company had been moving in “C” licence vehicles. 
And the Tribunal’s decision seemed equally predictable. The 
Metropolitan Licensing Authority considered that to allow the 
group’s Luton vans to bid for return loads would “ extract ” 
traffic from existing hauliers and also that the application was 
“less than genuine.” The Tribunal rejected the first point 
as something the authority was expected to take into con- 
sideration but not to regard as the acid test. It rejected the 
second because Harris Lebus’s desire to make the best use of 
the group’s transport facilities was entirely genuine. It now 
remains for the Court of Appeal to decide whether the grant 
of these “A” licences correctly interprets the 1953 Act. 


HATEVER the upshot of this further appeal, it has become 
WY increasingly clear that the licensing system is not satis- 
factory. It was shaped in the aftermath of the 1929-31 slump 
in the hope of restoring some order in road haulage. This 
infant industry was still characterised by one-man businesses, 
while the railways were still treated as monopoly carriers. And 
competition, already intense, turned bitter through sheer lack 
of business during the pit of the depression. Although 
the Salter Committee in 1932, which fathered the licensing 
system, appreciated that it would need to be adapted to 
changing circumstances, road haulage licensing has never since 
been made the subject of a full review. 

In a sense the principal objective of licensing—to limit 
the competition facing road hauliers—has failed for the simple 
reason that restriction was placed on only one part of the 
carriage of goods by road. The number of lorries run under 
“A” licences has not markedly changed (though their capacity 
in annual ton-miles is markedly higher): in 1936 some 25,000 
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hauliers operated about 85,000 vehicles between them, 
whereas by 1960 just under 16,000 hauliers, plus the state- 
owned British Road Services, ran only 91,000 vehicles all 
told. In contrast, “C” licence fleets have risen four-fold, 
from a total of some 300,000 in 1936 to more than 1,200,000 
at the end of last year.. A high proportion of these fleets are 
vans and light trucks used for local delivery. But over half 
of the larger lorries of more than 3 tons unladen weight have 
a “C” licence authorisation. A good three-fifths of the 
freight moved by road in this country, measured by ton miles, 
is now carried “on own account” in private lorries—or a 
third of all road and rail freight traffic together. Private 
transport is the real competitor for all public carriers, road 
and rail, and if the Merchandise Transport decision is upheld 
it can only add to the pressure by affording “C ” licensees the 
chance of cutting the cost of empty return journeys. 

' The licensing system, considered by itself, has a number 
of weaknesses. It appears to be not so very hard to get round, 
by such devices as “buying” goods from other firms to 
provide “C” licence vehicles with a return load. Enforce- 
ment is always difficult. Road hauliers frequently find 
“ pirate” vehicle operators who have put down a deposit on 
a second-hand truck, but have omitted to apply for a licence, 
undercutting them for the transport of, say, building materials 
to a large construction site. Rate competition in long-distance 
haulage has been fierce ever since the railways won commer- 
cial freedom, and for long periods quite uneconomic. 

But perhaps the major criticism of haulage licensing is 
that it appears to have inhibited the growth of large, privately- 
owned firms able to afford the overheads of efficient transport 
management and big enough to organise themselves to handle 
return loads efficiently. Although the Transport Development 
Group has built up, mainly by buying up other hauliers, a 
fleet of over a thousand lorries, only one per cent of all hauliers 


- yet run more than forty vehicles and fewer than five per cent 


operate twenty-five or more. Under licensing, a haulier wish- 
ing to add to his fleet has to face the deterrent of countering 
objections from any of his competitors who are minded to stop 
him expanding. If the “normal user ” of his licence—or the 
detailed statement of traffic he expects to carry—cianges in 
any significant way during the five years or so that the licence 
is valid, he has to put in a fresh application to the licensing 
authority, with all the attendant paper-work and the mobilising 
of evidence from customers, seeking a change of “ normal 
user.” In the last few years the licensing authorities have been 
looking with a distinctly jaundiced eye on such broad state- 
ments of intention as “ general goods, Great Britain”: they 
have been forcing hauliers to be a great deal more specific. 

In the main, licensing has tended to crystallise the profes- 
sional part of road haulage into a rigid pattern, and has made 
adaptation to change too cumbersome. At the same time the 
private part of goods carriage has been entirely unhindered 
and shown itself highly dynamic. Whether a different form 
of licensing for the public carrier, by route and area served, 
as in the United States, rather than by vehicle, as in Britain, 
would be more flexible in operation—and could be trans- 
planted here—are questions not easy to answer. Restrictions 
upon “C” licences, as an alternative, are no more digestible 
politically now than they ever were. If the arguments for 
complete abolition of licensing are still not clear, at least 3 
major study of how licensing has worked and how it could 
be. improved is now very much to be desired. 
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Report from Harwell 


Our Special Correspondent finds that the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment is asking 
the right questions about itself. 


N exasperated admirer wrote recently that Miss Marilyn 
Monroe reminded him of a sloth: “ You stick a pin in 
its belly and three weeks later it says ‘ouch’!”. He 

could as easily have been talking about the Atomic Energy 
Authority which, pricked and goaded by criticism at home and 
abroad, has finally “ ouched ” and is beginning to put its house 
in order. This will be no light task ; it is easier to diagnose 
what is wrong with the authority than to suggest a cure. 

The AEA may conceivably be efficient as a producer of 
nuclear weapons and fuels but it is certainly too large for an 
efficient research unit and this is specially true of its main 
research centre at Harwell. This was the cradle of atomic 
energy in Britain but the child grew incredibly fast. A staff of 
600 has grown to 6,000 in ten years. Whatever the optimum 
size may be for a research station, this is hopelessly too 
big. It can be argued that a staff of around 1,000 is the most 
that can be administered efficiently ; even if the ceiling were 
as high as 2,500, Harwell cannot guarantee efficiency and good 
research with its present numbers. 

Elephantiasis at Harwell has many causes, but the principal 
one is the excitement of a crash programme in which much 
of the research for the accelerated nuclear power programme 
and for fusion was carried out in the fifties. It also coincided 
with a time when Harwell had three directors in quick succes- 
sion. The consequences are now coming aut: faults in nuclear 
power stations about to be commissioned that ought to have 
been recognised years ago; doubts about the soundness of 
the authority’s long-term programme of new reactor develop- 
ment ; the recasting of research into fusion ; and a low esteem 
for British work in pure nuclear physics. Harwell’s once-bright 
public image has become tarnished. 

The Atomic Energy Authority has not been wilfully blind 
to what was happening—it would have needed to be deaf, too, 
to ignore complaints coming from Harwell itself, which 
enjoyed the esteem of being one of the world’s major centres 
of nuclear research and a Mecca for so many foreign scientists. 
But the authority was unable to bring Harwell under a new 
regimen when its two major tasks had been completed with 
the opening of Calder Hall and the explosion of an H-bomb. 
There were exhortations to Harwell to stop growing, but no 
one suggested how. 

Two steps that are now being taken will not make Harwell 
any smaller though they may stop it from growing larger still. 
One is to establish a new division solely responsible for the 
development of reactors. This is an important change of 
policy. Until this year Harwell was responsible for new reactor 
designs in their experimental stages. If the early results looked 
discouraging, nothing more was heard of them. If they showed 
promise, they were handed over to the AEA’s engineering divi- 
sions for scaling up to prototype power station size. This 
Practice started when Harwell: was the only atomic laboratory 
in Britain, and Sir Christopher Hinton kept a drawing office 
at Risley in Lancashire to prepare blueprints for the big pro- 


duction plants. While there was one basic type of reactor in 
Britain it worked, but as the scientists began to explore other 
possibilities, the buildings at Harwell became cluttered with 
baby reactors which had eventually to be moved to Winfrith 
Heath in Dorset. This eased the pressure on Harwell’s accom- 
modation but increased its administrative problems as well as 
the opportunities for friction with the engineering divisions. 


— will be further relief when fusion research begins to 
move from Harwell to new quarters at Culham airfield in 
Oxfordshire. This move will be significant in several ways 
for the authority. It has perhaps dealt more ruthlessly with 
its programme of thermonuclear research since the Zeta fiasco 
than with any other branch of its activities—possibly because 
this is one field where it has no outside commitments. The 
thermonuclear laboratories today present a remarkably differ- 
ent atmosphere compared with three years ago. Now the over- 
ambitious projects have been cancelled and research is being 
carried out on a broad front. The aim is no longer to seize 
control of fusion by one master-stroke but to discover by a 
series of patient steps (one forward, two back) what tricks of 
nature make fusion so difficult to achieve in a laboratory when 
it works so well in the sun (and in H-bombs). Equipment for 
a single experiment can cost £100,000 and the bill for a 
whole experiment can run to £250,000, but there is some 
comfort in the fact that fusion research has led to some striking 
developments in electrical techniques. These experiments 
require quantities of power of the order of three megajoules 
at a time released in fractions of a second ; this has led to the 
design both of unusually high-speed switching devices and 
of unexpectedly cheap storage condensers. 

The authority has re-planned its fusion programme with a 
determined effort to keep it to a manageable size. The direc- 
tor of the new (and autonomous) thermonuclear research 
centre at Culham intends to keep the staff down to 750, if he 
can. The first two stages of the new station (there is a third 
not yet designed or approved) will cost £44 million to build 
and about £24 million a year to run, against £15 million for 
Harwell. These are large sums for research that may yield 
little fruit within the lifetime of anyone reading the figures ; 
but it is questionable whether thermonuclear research on any 
smaller scale would be worth while. 

Harwell has hived off some, but not all, of its research into 
pure nuclear physics to the new Rutherford research centre 
at its gates ; this comes into business in 1963 when its giant 
particle accelerator begins work. Here is another example of 
nuclear research on the multi-millionaire scale. One tool of 
this kind is essential for pure nuclear research and since it costs 
several million pounds, several universities and Harwell have 
clubbed together to pay for it. 

These changes will reduce the number and scope of 
Harwell’s responsibilities and swing the emphasis away from 
the recent preoccupation on engineering development back 
towards research. But they may not reduce its physical size 
very much. So long as Harwell remains responsible for much 
of the basic research into reactor physics and into reactor 
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materials (especially that intractable fuel, plutonium) ; so long 
as it has to keep a watching brief on health and safety in atomic 
practice ; so long as it is pre-occupied with the search for safe 
and convenient means of disposing of the gallons of lethal 
radio-active waste from nuclear power stations ; and so long as 
it makes and sells isotopes it is difficult to see how Harwell will 
be reduced to more reasonable size. Some fields of research 
are so difficult that several laboratories are needed to cross- 
check each other’s results. This does not necessarily imply 
duplication—the director, Dr F. A. Vick, explained how the 
work on graphite to be done at the Central Electricity Generat- 
ing Board in its new laboratory at Berkeley differs from similar 
work already under way at Harwell. This sounds less than 
finally convincing—there may well be scope for transferring 
more of Harwell’s current work to new laboratories. 

But something more is needed than reduction in size. 
Harwell laboratories today give the impression of serving as a 
maid-of-all-work on whatever jobs come along, applying skill 
and devotion to a programme that is in some respects arbitrary 
and haphazard. The laboratories are doing much valuable 
work on new fuels for new reactors, especially various com- 
pounds of plutonium for reactors of the Dounreay type. 
Plutonium must work as a fuel, and must work in Dounreay 
because the future British nuclear power programme rests on 
the assumption that plutonium—produced by the ton in the 
CEGB’s nuclear power stations—is a nuclear fuel of con- 
siderable commercial value. At the moment it is a nightmare, 
provoking one scientist to the comment: “ Nature never 
meant us to get at nuclear energy.” In less complicated fuels, 
such as the various ceramic (or sintered) forms of uranium, 
Harwell’s work is probably years behind the French, and for 
water cooled reactors, it is even further behind the Americans. 
The reason is that the directors of the authority ordered crash 
_ programmes on a narrow front, instead of cautious preliminary 
- investigation along a broad front. Harwell’s research began 
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one-sided and Britain’s knowledge of reactors is one-sided in 
consequence. 

At least the need for flexibility and accommodation for 
new ideas is now recognised at Harwell. Work there, however 
interesting it may be, should in future be handed on at the 
appropriate stage for others to develop. Constant exchange of 
staff with the universities and with other countries is intended 
to keep ideas freshly flowing. Dr Vick, referring to the 20 per 
cent of Harwell’s effort devoted to pure physics, spoke as the 
director of a research station whose heart was in research and 
not in empire building. 

But the question remains: can these objective veaiidignds be 
met by a centre with 6,000 workers ? Is there any chance 
of breaking it down into autonomous sub-divisions of more 
reasonable size, corresponding to the new thermonuclear centre 
at Culham ? Is there anything in the counter argument 
that the economies of common services provided by Harwell 
outweigh the administrative difficulties and that these can be 
met by decentralisation within its boundaries ? Another point 
left unresolved is that Harwell is a relatively small unit in the 
AEA’s empire. It is the centre of the authority, but while it 
employs 6,000 scientists and costs £15 million a year, the rest 
of the AEA employs 34,000 and admits to spending £63 mil- 
lion with a further undisclosed sum on weapons. The key to 
research does not really rest at Harwell, although Harwell gets 
the blame if it is ill done. The big decisions rest with the new 
reactor division, and if this chooses to ignore certain lines of 
development, Harwell can do little to set matters right. 

Dr Vick has shown what Harwell does (and what it does not 
do), what it costs, and the kind of men who do the work. He 
has explained how he is trying to correct Harwell’s middle- 
aged spread. And he has shown that he accounts for at most a 
fifth of the authority’s huge budget, and less if weapons are 
taken into account. It is now for the AEA to explain about the 
rest when the annual accounts are presented next month. 
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THE EXCHANGES 


A Reassurance in Time 


It immediately reassured the markets. 
Foreign exchange dealers returned to their 
telephones on Tuesday morning of one 
accord, to buy sterling, and the rate on the 
dollar went up smartly from $2.79 to $2.79}. 
On Wednesday sterling rose to $2.79, an 





HE hope that the annual meeting of the 
Bank for International Settlements last 
weekend would provide the occasion for 
calming the exchange markets has been ful- 
filled. The central bankers themselves were 
able to keep their traditional silence. It 
was left to the chief of the International 
Monetary Fund, Dr Per Jacobsson, who 
has no qualms about committing himself in 
public, to provide the public reassurance, 
in well chosen words. 
“T happen to know,” Dr Jacobsson told 
the Basle Economic Society, 
that in all the major financial centres the 
monetary authorities are determined to 
maintain existing parities. There is no 
foundation whatever for the rumours that 
there are some new plans under inter- 
national discussion for currency adjust- 


ment whether by revaluation, devaluation, 
widening of margins, or in any other way. 


This is not the first time Dr Jacobsson has 
put his office and his reputation behind the 
defence of sterling. He went on to say: 


I have been very glad to see in Basle this 
weekend renewed evidence of the firm 
attitude of central banks and of the effec- 
tive co-operation which is going on 
between them. 

Following the recent statement by the 
German Bundesbank in its annual report 
that this co-operation “ has already worked 
excellently . . . and is in future to be 
developed and made still closer,” this is a 
reassuring sign that mutual aid between 
central banks is more than a temporary 
expedient. 


would have gone higher if the Bank of Eng- 
land had not intervened to buy back some 
of the dollars it had sold at the end of last 
week. But the amount of sterling that 
operators have bought is probably smaller 
than the amount they sold last week. Specu- 
lators have been made to pause ; those who 
were running a very short position in 
sterling have been induced to cover, and 
some have had to buy back their sterling 
dearer than they sold it. Speculation has 
been calmed—and it partly switched to the 
Canadian dollar after the public. dispute 
between Mr Coyne and Mr Fleming came 
fully into the open. By Wednesday the 
Canadian dollar had fallen from 101.17 t 
100.45. 

But the more general anxieties about 
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Britain’s competitiveness and the course of 
the domestic economy remain ; these could 
not be expunged by a statement from Dr 
Jacobsson. The anxieties find their techni- 
cal reflection in the maintenance of high 
margins against sterling in the forward ex- 
change market ; the discount is equivalent 
to an annual rate of just over 2 per cent 
against the dollar and 4 per cent against the 
Swiss franc. On Thursday the publication 
of poor trade figures for May—which put 
exports in March-May together 4} per cent 
below those of the three preceding months, 
still a slightly smaller reduction than that in 
imports—caused a slight setback in sterling, 
and the spot rate fell to 2.793. The world 
bankers are providing the credit. It remains 
for the British Government to provide the 
policies. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Following Sterling 


NCE again, both sides of the stock 
QO market have faithfully reflected the 
downs followed by the ups in sterling, with 
gilt-edged and equity prices falling before 
the week-end, rallying a little later and 
faltering again on Thursday on the news 
of the poor trade figures. This reflects 
quite rational doubts about how the 
economy will fare in the coming months. 
The volume of trading has fallen sharply 
and on Wednesday business was at its lowest 
level for five months. The fall in gilt-edged 
prices was checked on Wednesday, when 
War Loan gained (% to 55, but there was 
no evidence of any real resumption in buy- 
ing. Investors are still shaken by the recent 
fall and may have been unnerved by some 
extravagant press comment, Similarly, 
though a few have had a flutter in news- 
paper shares, there has not been much buy- 
ing in the equity market. At the same time, 
there has been no nervous spasm of selling 
to shake the market again. Throgmorton 
Street has much the same appearance as 
Wall Street with the indices swinging idly 
—some would say uneasily—below their 
peaks ; this week The Economist indicator, 
reflecting the fall before last week-end, lost 
8.4 points to 402.3. 

The fall in gilt-edged prices came at an 
inopportune moment for the offer to stock- 
holders by Rolls-Royce of £12 million 63 
per cent debenture, 1981-86 ; over 80 per 
cent was left with underwriters. In view 
of the terms that have to be offered in 
the London market to gain investors’ sup- 
port, a few companies have gone abroad for 
new capital at cheaper rates. British 
Aluminium, for example, is to make a second 
loan in Switzerland to raise about {£4} 
million. Through a banking syndicate, it is 
offering Sw. Frs. 60 million of a 44 per cent 
unsecured loan stock, with a life of 15 years, 
at par, The opportunity to look abroad is 
not available to all companies, and some 
might not be able, or wish, to take on the 
exchange risk. 


' STEEL PRICES 


BUSINESS NOTES 


* 


Third of a Loaf 


INCE the Iron and Steel Board rejected 
the steel industry’s request for higher 
maximum prices last autumn following the 
increased cost of coal and coke, the industry 
has agreed to higher wages, charges for 
road haulage, pensions and insurance have 
gone up, and a duty has been put on the oil 
fuels the industry uses. The steelmasters 
had already submitted another formal appli- 
cation to the board before the budget added 
the oil fuel duty to its list of cost increases. 
This week the board granted the industry 
an increase of about one per cent, or ten 
shillings a ton, in permitted maximum 
prices across the full range of steel products 
from June 19, 1961. In the event it seems 
that oil companies have passed on only 
about half, in some cases slightly more, of 
the twopenny a gallon impost on oil fuels: 
on the tar and pitch mixtures that the steel 
industry produces for itself, the full amount 
has had to be borne 
The new prices will bring in roughly £9 
million a year more, or only just over a third 
of the industry’s own estimate.of the total 
increase in costs since last November. 
Evidently, the board does not quite see eye 
to eye with the steelmakers on all the 
figuring behind this estimate. Doubtless, 
too, the board is once more using its control 
over steel prices to exert pressure for further 
improvements in efficiency in steel making. 
Next week’s increase is an interim measure 
to bring some quick and remedial relief to 
profit margins, not one of the full scale price 
reviews the board conducts every two or 
three years, taking into account the latest 
technical advance in steel making. But the 
decision to allow higher prices, which for 
the present reverses the trend in steel prices 
over the last three years, has not been 
influenced either way by the present slack- 
ening of demand for steel. In May steel 
output was running at only about 87 per 
cent of capacity—as against 95 per cent a 
year ago, before several new plants came in, 
and as against, too, the assumed operating 
rate of 90 per cent on which the last major 
review of the steel price structure was 
based. The rate of home orders has for 
several months been lower than the current 
rate of deliveries as the rate of stock build- 
ing by steel users has run down to a virtual 
halt. But actual steel consumption is still 
held up by the high level of activity in 
building, industrial plant manufacture and 
general engineering, and motor output is 
now showing some signs of revival. Steel 
output this year is still expected to come 
within the predicted range of 24-25 million 
tons, though it may now be nearer the 
lower of these two figures. 


RAILWAYS 


The Heart of the Matter 


R BEECHING has unerringly found the 
right pressure point to take the pulse 
of his new patient. Certainly there is room- 
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for a profitable raising of some rail fares 
and charges. But not much, and certainly 
not enough to make much of an impact 
upon the present rate of loss. The higher 
passenger fares announced this week, for 
instance, are not likely to yield much more 
than £6 million or so in a full year. Again, 
there is plenty of room for cutting down 
manpower and hacking dead limbs off the 
railway network, but the potential savings 
here, too, are not considerable. The key to 
successful railways is in fact freight traffic. 
“ Unless freight traffic receipts can be con- 
siderably increased,” Dr Beeching said this 
week during his first public interview since 
becoming chairman of the Transport Com- 
mission, “ the main line system will not pay, 
nor is it certain that it could be made to pay 
on any reduced yet reasonable scale.” If 
the main line system does not pay, what 
hope is there for British Railways as a 
whole? 

Of the different freight traffics, general 
merchandise has to be the main hope, for 
neither coal nor minerals traffic offers a very 
promising prospect. Dr Beeching has 
accordingly put five major studies in hand: 


(i) how the railway system of freight 
handling could best be modified to attract 
the maximum amount of remunerative 
traffic ; 

(ii) the volume of traffic likely to be 
attracted by modifications of the system ; 

(iii) the pattern of traffic flows by rail 
and other transport to discover how much 
of Britain’s goods traffic rail would be more 
suited to carry ; 


(iv) determination of the forms of traffic 
that railways do handle or could handle 
more satisfactorily than other transport ; 
and 

(v) costs of handling existing traffics by 
existing methods. 


These studies may take a year or more to 
complete. That they have not been done 
already is deplorable, but no surprise. 
Passenger traffic in the London area and 
on the main lines is buoyant but hardly 
profitable. So this week’s increases are 
reasonable enough, as far as they go. 
Ordinary passenger fares are to go up by 
4d. a mile this autumn to 2jd. a mile 
(second class: the increase in first class 
fares will be proportionately much bigger), 
although the present head-room up to 
which the railways can go without recourse 
to the Transport Tribunal is 3d. a mile. 
Clearly it is a better risk to move only 
half-way and get a probable £3 million a 
year net, rather than to put on a full 
halfpenny a mile more in one go and 
expect to lose proportionately more cus- 
tomers. For the other fare increases 
announced this week—all railway season 
tickets, day returns in the London area, 
and on the longer journeys by London 
Transport—permisson had to be sought 
from the Tribunal. Though some kind of 
tribunal might be justified where rail still 


has a monopoly—and it is arguable whether _- 


it now has one even in the London area— 
the decisions of the Tribunal on the com- 
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mission’s applications for higher season 
ticket rates are another example of how the 
apparatus of control can inhibit sound 
commercial policy. It has endorsed the 5 
per cent increase asked for on London area 
seasons, but postponed its introduction until 
next January. And it has turned down the 
request for a 20 per cent headroom on 
season rates outside London, granting 
instead an immediate § per cent increase 
and another § per cent increase next 
January. The future of the Tribunal’s 
determination of railway fares is under 
review, according to a Government an- 
nouncement last December. The conclu- 
sion ought to be forthcoming quickly. 


‘ 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Sheep and Goats 


Mss of the fire that might have been 
expected in the debates and conversa- 
tions at this year’s annual conference of 
building societies has been damped by the 
decision of the Building Societies Associa- 
tion to recommend an increase in rates. The 
only matter now open to dispute is whether 
this increase is sufficient. Many of the lead- 
ing societies have already said that they will 
fall in line with the recommended rates ; 
the notable absentee is the biggest of all, 
the Halifax, which remains outside the 
association and which might be able to con- 
tinue to pursue an independent line on 
interest rates. The increase in rates im- 
proves reserve margins and the composite 
rate of income tax has risen by only 1d. to 


BUSINESS OPINION 


Ups and 


HE latest collection of British business- 

men’s opinions taken by the Federation 
of British Industries contains some encour- 
aging signs. A majority of the 701 indus- 
trialists who at the beginning of this 
month reported any change in their activity 
since February recorded it as having gone 
up. This is not surprising: the official 
index of production may well show some 
rise from its plateau when it comes to be 
calculated for the current period. But a 
confusing factor is that these FBI surveys 
were suggesting that output was rising, on 
balance, last year at a time when the index 
said it had levelled off. 

The precise significance of the replies to 
the FBI’s questions is hard to judge since 
one cannot weight them according to the 
importance of the individual firms, which 
vary from giant to fairly small. If, however, 
one looks, not at the excesses of those 
answering “Up” over those answering 
“ Down,” but at any tendency between one 
survey and another for the proportion of 
“Ups” to rise and the proportion of 
“ Downs ” to fall, then the following table 


BUSINESS NOTES 


5s. §d. in the £. Even so, some societies 
have again pressed the Chancellor to relieve 
their surpluses from profits tax. He has 
resisted this pressure. The tax is a minor 
cause of irritation, not a major point of 
principle. 

The provisions of the new act are now 
beginning to bite, notably in the case of 
Lloyds Permanent. In his annual report* 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Sir Cecil Crabbe, refers to this case and to 
others, including that of the Alliance Per- 
petual, dealt with under older legislation. 
For those who need any reminder of the 
shortcomings of that legislation, and of 
human nature, there is a separately printed 
appendix containing the interim and final 
reportst of Mr William Lawson on the 
affairs of the State Building Society. These 
investigations give added point to Sir Cecil’s 
warning to investors “always to consider 
carefully before investing in societies which, 
for example, offer rates of interest in excess 
of those adopted by reputable societies gen- 
erally.” If a society borrows at excessively 
high rates it has to charge correspondingly 
high rates on mortgages which, Sir Cecil 
points out, would “normally only be 
obtainable where the property to be mort- 
gaged is of doubtful security.” There is one 
easy check that would-be investors can 
apply to a society with assets of more than 
£500,000: has it been granted trustee status 
by the Chief Registrar? If it has not, the 
investor should stay clear. 


* Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for 1960, Part 5—Building Societies. 
HMSO. 4s. 

t Reports of the Inspector appointed to 
examine into the affairs of the State Building 
Society. HMSO. 3s. 6d. 


Downs 


emerges ; this suggests a clear change in 
the trend of output in the last four months: 


Questionnaire Percentage reporting 


taken Up Same Down No reply 
February, 1960 54 36 9 ! 
Rss dae ks so 52 40 7 1 
October ..... 40 48 it | 
February, 1961 32 48 19 I 
PB Ssiasese 38 48 13 I 


The apparent evidence that stocks at all 
levels have again risen may also be question- 
able. Half the businessmen said that their 
stocks of raw materials were the same as 
four months ago, 20 per cent reported them 
down, and 27 per cent up ; much the same 
picture was given of stocks of finished 
goods. On the other hand, the changes in 
the distribution of replies since February 
suggest a lower rate of stockbuilding, 
although work in progress seems, if any- 
thing, to have been increasing rather faster. 
(The Board of Trade’s view of manufac- 


. turers’ stockbuilding, published this week, 


is that it was brought virtually to a halt in 
the first quarter of this year ; small rises in 
the stocks of materials and in work in 
progress, together with a small fall in stocks 
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of finished goods increased the total level, 
after seasonal adjustment, by a mere 0.2 
per cent.) 

By a small majority, these businessmen 
felt more optimistic about the business 
situation than four months ago. Their rate 
of booking new orders was apparently 
higher and orderbooks slightly longer. On 
the other hand, 45 per cent said they were 
working below capacity—the same propor- 
tion as in February. Their ideas on capital 
expenditure had changed little: they ex- 
pected to spend less on buildings in the 
next twelve months than in the last, but 
more on plant and machinery. A majority 
view was that costs and prices had risen, 
but profit margins fallen. Looking to the 
future, immediate demand was less of 
an anxiety as the prospects of shortage of 
skilled labour. 


Export Pricing 


O its latest general questionnaire, the 

FBI attached a detailed inquiry into 
exports, asking for replies only from those 
businessmen whose companies exported 
more than £10,000 a year. About half of 
the 499 respondents, exporting between 
them about a quarter of their total output, 
felt the same about their export prospects 
for the next year as they had done four 
months ago, but 28 per cent felt more opti- 
mistic compared with the 21 per cent who 
felt less so. Markets in which a decisive 
majority felt prospects were improving were 
EFTA, North America, the Common 
Market and the Communist block 
countries: the black spots were Australasia, 
Africa and India. 

According to these replies, export orders 
have risen in the last four months. But in 
contrast to the reported rise in home prices, 
the exporters who said prices had fallen 
outnumbered those who said they had risen. 
Nevertheless, exporters still expect that 
competitive pricing will be their biggest 
headache in the immediate future: two out 
of five reported it was likely to make over- 
seas sales more difficult during the next four 
months. 


MOTORS 


BMC in Germany? 


EPORTS that the British Motor Cor- 
poration is negotiating with Dr Carl 
Borgward to buy his option to re-purchase 
the Borgward car company from _ the 
Bremen municipal government have 4 
degree of plausibility, even though it seems 
that there are other buyers in the field and 
any negotiations are at an early stage. They 
must, however, be concluded by the end 
of this month, when Dr Borgward’s option 
to buy back the company for £53 million 
expires. The Bremen city council, which 
took over the company from Dr Borgward 
last February to save it from bankruptcy, 
now appears to be anxious to relieve itself 
of the responsibility. Its aim is to assure 
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the next step... 


The next step, after you have qualified or secured your 
first appointment, is to decide what you are going to do 
about a Bank. 

When business responsibilities increase, you will need 
experienced friends in the City to whom you can turn 
for practical knowledge and advice on all sorts of business 
and financial problems. 

At Glyn’s you can expect a really personal banking 
service, and that will include a statement of account to suit 
your own requirements. 


. . « telephone 
Mansion House 5400 Extension 101 


GLYN, MILLS & CO_ 


67 Lombard Street - E.C.3 
1 Fleet Street - E.C.4 
Kirkland House - Whitehall - S.W.1 





HE DUNMOW FLITCH 

is an ancient piece of 
bacon which they have 
been trying to give away 
for years to people 





LESSON 38 


Pie BRITISH have many quaint 









who are happy 
customs. These must not be in spite of 
confused with Customs & Excise being married. 
st which are not a bit quaint. Gathering at Braemar to 
it One custom was started at eee he Geena. 
[- Colchester by Old King Cole OUSEY-HOUSEY is an Old Army Custom. 
Ir when he found there was an 


It is done by numbers, and is not at all 
like Crown & Anchor where players often 
finish up in the Glass Housey Housey. 


oyster in the month. He 
immediately said ‘“‘R!’’ and 
opened the COLCHESTER FESTIVAL. 
The drinking of Guinness with 
oysters has always 
been a very 
popular custom. 






The natives are 
very friendly. 






Pancake Day—Tie start 
of Flat Racing 


Calan 
GUINNESS 


Manners & Customs 





HE FLORAL DANCE is danced in the 


altogether to the sound of the fiddle, 


Wherever you go you get 
cello, big bass drum, etc. Another 
Cornish custom is pasties which are 


customarily eaten with Guinness. 


Altogether in the Fioral Dance It’s a wonderful country! 


G.E. 3507 
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continuity of employment for the workers, 
though it has had to dismiss 2,500 of the 
20,000 already, and it has threatened to 
dismiss more. BMC might be interested in 
buying a company which provided manu- 
facturing and assembly facilities in the 
northern half of the common market. If 
Britain. did not join the common market, 
BMC without such facilities might be 
squeezed out of much of the European 
market; if Britain did join, they might still 
be a useful means of reducing the dis- 
advantage of higher transport costs. 


BMC already has an agreement with 
Innocenti of Milan, which provides for the 
assembly of its cars for sale in Italy and 
other common market countries ; so far the 
A4o is the only model to be assembled 
there, but other models: will follow and 
eventually it seems that BMC will supply 
little more than the engines. At present 
BMC has only two small assembly plants, 
operated by its distributors in Holland and 
Belgium, to supply northern Europe ; these 
are hardly adequate for a major sales drive. 
The cost of buying Borgward is unlikely to 
worry BMC: it holds £30 million in liquid 
assets, but it has its own expansion plans 
to finance as well, which will absorb 
£55 million in the next 2} years. 


EXPORT CREDITS 


The Five Year Breach 


HE annual gathering of export credit 

insurance organisations in Vienna last 
week was not an acrimonious one, but there 
must have been some poignant moments. 
“The meeting reaffirmed that Berne Union 
members would continue to co-operate in 
restricting any general lengthening of terms 
of credit beyond five years in their field of 
operation.” The innocent may blink at this 
apparently sanguine extract from the com- 


muniqué: has the five-year limit not been ~ 


breached wide open? But the communiqué 
is correct as it stands ; the great point about 
the rule that ordinary export credits should 
not be insured for more than five years is 
that anything insured for more than five 
years is not an ordinary export credit. If 
Britain’s Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment has breached the spirit, though not the 
letter, of the agreement by its recent pro- 
visions for official guarantees and matching 
of terms covered by credit insurance 
organisations in other countries, those 
countries which led the way are hardly in 
a position to complain. The atmosphere at 
Vienna appears to have been that of quiet 
resignation rather than outraged protest. 
But the technicians in export credit insur- 
ance are certainly concerned about the 
blurring of the line between export credits 
and overseas aid, and those who are able to 
read so closely between the lines that they 
hardly see the lines at all may even find this 


concern reflected in the official com- 


muniqué. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


At the Top 


HE problem currently racking the inter- 

national tin stabilisation scheme is less 
serious but possibly more intractable than 
that faced in the past. The International 
Tin Council exercises control over prices 
at two points: the flow of supplies can be 
turned down by imposing export quotas on 
producing members; and the council’s 
buffer stock manager can buy and sell in 
the market to the limit of his resources. In 
the six months from September, 1958, the 
screw was turned down to permit the export 
of little more than half members’ basic 
quotas. Meanwhile, prices were buttressed 
by a further levy on members to finance 
buffer stock purchases. Ultimately, all that 
is needed to support prices at any point is a 
bottomless purse. 

But money will not buy tin that does not 
exist. The council permits its buffer 
manager to sell tin when the London spot 
price is £830 a ton ; at £880 a ton, he must 
sell. Last week a further short step brought 
prices to his ceiling. He therefore had his 
back to this wall of the council’s own choos- 
ing and on Monday he was forced to sell ex- 
ceptionally large quantities of tin from his 
reserve which might now contain less than 
8,000 tons. In New York, Singapore and 
forward dealings in London, tin has touched 
£890 a ton—in the case of forward tin, close 
to its limit, while spot supplies are available 
at £880 a ton. Consumers’ stocks were low 
at the start of the year, output in most of 
the main producing countries has faltered 
and demand threatens to swallow all normal 
supplies and still be incompletely satisfied. 
For those who see little immediate prospect 
of releases from strategic stockpiles there is a 
strong inducement to buy now. Although 
the buffer manager is halting the surge in 
prices, the meagreness of his reserve leaves 
him in danger of being bulldozed out of the 
way. 

Had the international tin agreement been 
renewed after the recent upsurge in prices, 
the adequacy of the present ceiling might 
have received more searching inquiry. 
Apart from stimulating consumption (which 
now seems inappropriate in view of fears 
of declining production) and completing the 
symmetry of the scheme, the ceiling is little 
more than a douceur to consumer members 
of the agreement. But a stable price 
demands adequate supplies to cover all 
likely requirements, otherwise there can be 
no meaning in a ceiling in a free market 
economy. Scarcity is far more harmful to 
tin’s competitiveness than high prices. In 
1950, 1951 and 1952 peak prices paid for 
tin were higher than £1,000 a ton, and the 
rise to £1,600 a ton during the Korean 
emergency has evidently done no lasting 
damage. Some producers are calling for a 
higher ceiling ; if consumers could be given 
a suitable say in the timing of disposals 
from the buffer stock, no ceiling might 
temporarily be more appropriate. 
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EUROPEAN EQUITIES 
French Bank for London 


wo German equities, August Thyssen- 
Huette and Bayer are already quoted 
on the London stock exchange and prepara- 
tions are being made to quote the shares of 
certain leading German banks in this 
country. This is one sign of the City’s 
interest in common market equities, just as 
the premium on the “soft” dollar is. 
Another was announced this week, by the 
merchant bankers, M. Samuel: the intro- 
duction of the shar-s of the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays Bas tu the London market—the 
first French share and the first Continental 
bank to gain a London quotation since the 
war. 

The introduction follows the usual pattern: 
sufficient stock will be available to meet the 
expected demand in London. At the outset, 
this is likely to come mainly from the insti- 
tutions, for by British standards the price 
is heavy—at Fr 556 per Fr 100 nominal it 
is equivalent to about £44 allowing for the 
“soft” dollar premium—and the yield of 
2 per cent is slender. But the statistical 


. record of growth, so far as it is revealed 


in the bank’s accounts, is strong and the 
yield is not out of line with the returns 
on the shares of London merchant banks. 
The proposed introduction of trading in 
deposit receipts at a smaller nominal value 
than Fr 100 may in due course lead to a 
broader market. 

The chief attraction to British investors 
is that as a banque d'affaires the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas has a finger in many 
pies in France and the rest of the common 
market (especially in Belgium). It is not 
strictly comparable with an institution in 
this country, for it combines the functions 
of a merchant bank, an issuing house, an 
investment bank and also a commercial 
bank. 


ELECTRICITY 


Channel Current 


N° that the British half of the cross- 
Channel electric power cable has been 
laid, consumers in southern England can 
hope to be connected to both the French 
and the British super-grid systems by next 
winter. The attraction of the cable to the 
British and French electricity authorities is 
that the peak of French electricity demand 
comes at a different time to that in Britain, 
partly because continental time is normally 
an hour ahead of British and partly because 
of differing social habits. When British 
resources are strained, French power 
stations have capacity to spare, particularly 
in the winter when their hydro-electric 
stations can make their biggest contribution 
to the base-load supply. Conversely, the 


French will be able to take current from 
British base-load stations during their peak 
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consumption periods, especially in the 
summer when the hydro-electric stations 
often lack water. 


The cable will cost £4.6 million, and it 
is designed to carry 160 megawatts though 
the Central Electricity Generating Board 
hopes that it will be able to take a maxi- 
mum load of 200 megawatts. The capital 
cost of a base-load station generating 160 
megawatts is about £6 million, or £8 mil- 
lion for 200 megawatts. But the CEGB 
does not build stations to take peak loads ; 
its new stations, which are now a great deal 
larger than 200 mw, take the base load, and 
old ones are kept in for peak demand, some- 
times at high generating costs. So the 
choice is between the cable and keeping 
old stations in commission. The true 
financial gain to the CEGB from the cable 
will not be in capital outlay, but in the 
difference between the costs of generating 
at its least efficient peak-loads stations and 


the price it pays for French base-load 
electricity. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
IMPORTS 


More Goods from Japan 


APANESE companies have lately been 

setting their cap at the European market 

for engineering and precision goods. 
The appearance of Japanese Honda motor 
cycles in the TT races in the Isle of Man 
last week-end was part of this bid and their 
success ought to help. So far, however, 
sales of Japanese goods in Britain have not 
been substantial because of the relatively 
small quotas permitted. Imports of cameras, 
radios and motor cycles are limited to 
£48,800 a month. In the first quarter of 
this year some 310 motor cycles, 8,750 cine 
and still cameras, and 12,500 transistor 
radio sets—all told worth £175,000— 
arrived in Britain from Japan. This is 
hardly enough to worry the most nervous 
manufacturer. Total Japanese imports came 
to £13} million, of which £8 million were 
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foodstuffs and £4.2 million manufactured 
goods. This latter figure compares with £3 
million a year ago, the biggest increases 
being in cotton yarn and woven fabrics, 
followed by iron and steel, scientific instru- 
ments, and chemicals. 


The advantages possessed by Japanese 
industry in cheap and skilful labour may 
well make it a serious competitor in certain 
types of manufactures such as motor cycles 
(of which it is now the world’s biggest 
maker), as it already is in manufactures like 
transistors where the labour content is con- 
siderable. But the main threat from 
Japanese competition is likely to come in 
common export markets. The Japanese 
successes in the TT races may help them 
in the market for sporting motor cycles in 
the United States, which at present is the 
biggest export market for British manufac- 
turers. Japanese makers have ambitious 
plans to ship 150,000 machines in 1961, 
mostly to Asia and the Americas. In 
January their shipments to the United 





Agenda for IMF Reform 


Tentatively, one may now attempt to piece 
together the possible form and timetable of 
the projected improvements in international 
credit facilities. 


The Plan 


. basis of the reform. as has been clear 

for some weeks, will be <1e Bernstein plan, 
which is designed to bring the currencies of 
the countries which are gaining reserves into 
the Fund so that they may be lent to coun- 
tries losing reserves. Each of a select 


number of member countries, in addition to 


its present paid-up quota, would accept a 
stand-by commitment to give medium-term 
credit to the Fund, to an agreed limit, when 
requested. But two amendments in the 
Bernstein plan are envisaged by the IMF 
administration. First, it is not intended that 
drawing rights should be made automatic— 
this would be a reversal of the welcome trend 
of recent years towards greater flexibility. 
Secondly, there is no inclination to form a 
separate agency to handle the Fund’s new 
borrowing arrangements. The present design 
is to keep the reform entirely within the 
existing framework of IMF ; borrowing from 
member countries is provided for under 
Article VII. 


The Amounts 


HE total amount involved in the new 
credit lines is expected to be in the region 
of $6-9 billion. . The lower figure is equal 
to the combined quotas of the United States 
and Britain, and since in the very nature of 


the scheme it could hardly happen that all 
the new credit was called at the same time, 
an increase of this order would probably be 
essential to ensure the possibility of a major 
drawing even by the United States alone. 
The United States would be expected to 
commit itself to about one-third of the new 
credit liability ; Germany is believed to have 
indicated that it will put down for the same 
as Britain—to offer more might be carrying 
generosity beyond the limits of diplomacy. 
Thus, very roughly, on a basis of $6 billion, 
the United States might take a commitment 
of $2 billion, Britain and Germany $1 billion 
each, the remaining $2 billion being spread 
among the five other common market coun- 
tries and Canada, Japan, Sweden and 
Austria. 


The Timetable 


= procedure of getting the plan through 
is likely to follow the lines of the 50 per 
cent increase in quotas three years ago. It is 
hoped that agreement on principles will be 
reached at the annual meeting in Vienna in 
mid-September. A draft plan would then 
be drawn up by the Fund Administration 
and submitted to the governors (i.e. the 
finance ministers). Finally, the plan would 
need ratification in the legislatures of many 
countries, including the United States Con- 
gress—which will have to be persuaded that 
accepting a new commitment to provide 
money to IMF is in fact the one way to 
enable America to draw money from it. Con- 
gressional action could hardly come before 
Easter, 1962, and Continental countries are 
unlikely to act first. 


The Opposition 


HE Continent, indeed, is the main centre 

of resistance to such wider arrangements. 
Western Germany always conscious of the 
need to put on a good face internationally 
and genuinely concerned about its external 
surplus, has admittedly pronounced itself 
fully willing. But the same is not true 
of France. French bankers and financial 
officials have expressed their doubts about 
the need for any increase in international 
credit facilities ; and they stress the dangers 
of credit acting as a palliative, postponing the 
essential cure. This line of argument may 
sound a little surprising to those who recall 
the direction of much international credit in 
the first fifteen years after the war ; but the 
fact is that French finance has always, in its 
own way, been unreservedly “sound.” 
Another element in recent French opposition 
has been resentment at the undue weight of 
the Anglo Saxons in IMF—Britain and the 
United States have over 40 per cent of the 
voting rights. If the Continental countries in 
fact put up the bulk of the new credits, they 
may reasonably ask for a bigger voice in the 
direction of the Fund—for while formal votes 
are rarely taken, it is equally rare that some- 
one does not do a silent count while the 
voices are heard. 


French opposition is believed to have 
softened somewhat, particularly since it has 
been made clear that the credits to the Fund 
will be guaranteed in gold, so that the 2 per 
cent interest which is about the most that 
the Fund could pay would not appear so 
unattractive. Once the leading countries 
agree in principle, the technical snags that 
have been mentioned are unlikely to cause 
trouble. No one worried about Article VI, 
which formally disallows the Fund from 
lending to finance an outflow of capital, at 
the time of its Suez operation, when Britain 
was running a substantial current surplus. 
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JET THE STYLE-MAKE THE PACE-WITH THE ALL-NEW CLASSIC 


\ he Classic is styled to fit the modern scene, powered for today’s new highways. Taking its place 
petween the exciting Anglia and the Consul 375, this 4/5 seater offers you more in both looks and 
performance than any other in its class. LOOK at it first: the Classic's long low look is the new look 
fof international motoring, the outward expression of the most advanced design on today’s roads. 
ASIART the amazing 1340 cc 4-cylinder 56.5 bhp engine—high compression gives speeds into the 
_ 60's. ACCELERATE—and feel the power packed in that compact unit as you climb from standing to 60 
‘fin 23 seconds. CRUISE comfortably—four forward gears help you to enjoy smooth riding whether 
rawling in traffic or making the pace down the motorway. OVERTAKE with confidence—the engine 
~ fresponds with loyal certainty. CORNER with control—your Classic is an outstanding road-hugger. 
RN AND PARK with ease in the meanest spaces—34’ turning circle gives greater manoeuvrability 
Bhan any car in its class. STOP safely whatever the conditions—front wheel disc brakes are standard 
Por the first time in a British car of this calibre. SEE EVEN BETTER AT NIGHT with the twin headlamps 
#-another class-exclusive. STRETCH in both front and back seats—the spacious Classic gives more 
¢g-room, the rake-back rear window gives greater visibility, more headroom. FILL THE BOOT—if you 
an! There’s 21 cubic feet of usable space ... more than any car in its class. CHOOSE between 
-and 4-door models: floor gear-change or column gear-change option on de luxe models: twelve 
rilliant colours: seven 2-tone combinations. ENJOY your Classic to the full, knowing it’s backed 
ll the way by the world’s finest service organisation, giving you low fixed price service and 
nning costs for years to come. ENJOY your Classic with Ford’s easy H.P. terms, low insurance 
ates, and traditionally good re-sale value. GO see it—go drive it—at your Ford dealer’s soon. 


cwonstome | THE ALL-NEW 


£144.15) CONSULCLASSIC SIS 


2 oe 






















(£525 + £219.17.6 


mucrae ie) | COA FOR LP) OF BRITAIN 


* 2-door Standard model £744.17.6 (£525 + £219.17.6 p.t.) 4-door Standard model £773.4.2 (£545 + £228.4.2 p.t.) 








2-door De luxe model £773.4.2 (£545 + £223.4.2 p.t.) 4-door De luxe model £801.10.10 (£3555 + £236.10.10 p.t.) 
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States exceeded those from Britain, but 
most were lightweight motor cycles or 
scooters. To hit British sales, the Japanese 
will have to wean Americans from their 
fondness for large and powerful machines. 


INSTALMENT CREDIT 


Eurofinas 


UROFINAS, the association of European 

finance houses set up in 1959 to 
exchange views and disseminate informa- 
tion, held its first international conference 
on instalment credit in London last week. 
There were only thirty-four delegates from 
the Continent and the information they 
received was, on the whole, rather prosaic. 
Mr Ralph Harris, general director of the 
Institute of Economic Affairs, said that 
instalment credit was good and that Govern- 
ment controls were bad. He also backed the 
recent proposals for personal credit direct 
from the finance houses which would, he 
argued, reduce present risks and remove the 
dealers’ commission ; and he made a plea 
for more public information and statistics 
on instalment credit. 

The conference highlight was Mr J. R. 
Cuthbertson advancing his thesis, discussed 
in The Economist on May 27th, that any 
regulation of hire purchase deposits and 
maximum repayment periods is likely to 
cause “a totally unexpected boom or slump 
two or three years later.” His next boom 
year is 1962, when the three-year contracts 
made in 1959 and the two-year contracts 
made after April, 1960, run-off together, 
and his next slump year 1963, when he 
foresees a dearth of maturing car contracts. 
From the Treasury Mr R. T. Armstrong 
(who was secretary of the Radcliffe commit- 
tee), kept the Cuthbertson model at a dis- 
tance, saying that he was inclined to query 
some of its assumptions. He did agree that 
fuller information on hire purchase credit 
is needed and conceded that if this was 
forthcoming the Treasury might be able 
to improve on present methods of control. 
But he warned the finance houses that the 
possibility of official intervention is a risk 
that they have to learn to live with. 


PROPERTY ISSUES 


Test for the Tender 


N addition to such well known names as 

Penguin Books, Jaeger, and Tonibell, 
new issues of property shares have recently 
‘captured the attention of the stags. Their 
eagerness to buy the shares so as to sell 
them for a quick profit has given new life 
to suggestions that the traditional ways of 
bringing shares to the market need to be 
re-examined and it is not surprising that 
Kleinwort, Benson, Lonsdale has chosen a 
property share for its experimental sale by 
tender. The issue is a small one, of 25 
per cent of the one million 5s. shares of 
Parway Land and Investments. At the 


minimum tender price of 16s. the issue 
would raise only £200,000. The com- 
pany has investments in properties worth 
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£334,000 but the major part of its port- 
folio is made up of properties still being 
developed ; these, when completed, will 
have an estimated value of £877,000. In 
addition properties worth £375,000 in their 
existing state are held for development in 
the future. 

As with many other property companies, 
Parway has a link with an insurance com- 
pany ; the Royal Exchange, which owns 
11} per cent of the Parway equity, has 
agreed to take up debenture stock to a 
maximum of £3 million. Clearly it is diffi- 
cult to assess the worth of shares in this 
type of company but the backing is sound. 
On the minimum dividend estimate the 
shares yield about 3 per cent and the issue 
may attract sufficient applications at, say, 
Is. above the minimum price. To protect 
any rash people from impetuousness, all 
the shares will be issued at the lowest 
accepted price and if applications are 
received for less than the total number of 
shares offered the price will be the minimum 
of 16s, per share. Hedged about by proper 
safeguards, this should provide a suitable 
test for sales by tender ; but the real test is 
not the number of applications which are 
received but the price the shares fetch in 
early dealings. If the shares then jump well 
above the tender price, this method, though 
it is of advantage to the issuing client, would 
be shown to be no more successful than 
more straightforward offers in checking 
excessive exuberance in the market. 

Two offers in the traditional form have 
been made this week. The first—one 
million 5s. ordinary shares in Holloway 
Properties at 14s. per share—has been 
heavily oversubscribed. Unlike most other 
property offers the issue price represents a 
sizeable discount on the net asset value 
of 17s. 9d. The company’s properties are 
mainly in London and net profits from them 
are expected to rise by 50 per cent over 
the next seven years. A smaller issue from 
Stem Properties at 7s. 13d. has also been 
well received ; by far its biggest property is 
the new Imperial House at Harrow, which 
is let partly to Northern Assurance and 
partly to Kodak. Other property issues are 
in the pipeline. One of these will eventually 
arise out of the deal between City Centre, 
the property group of Mr Clore and Mr 
Cotton, and the private company, Samuel 
Estates, which controls the London proper- 
ties originally purchased by the first Lord 
Bearsted. Half the capital of this company 
has been sold for 850,000 City Centre 
shares ; the merchant bank, M. Samuel, 
says that the remaining half of the share 
capital of Samuel Estates and the City 
Centre shares will eventually be consoli- 
dated in a holding company, for which a 
quotation will be sought later in the year. 


SCOTTISH BANKING 


Deposit Problems 


My DAVID ALEXANDER, general man- 
ager of the National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, points in his presidential 
address to the Institute of Bankers in 
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Scotland to an objection to special deposits 

which is more widel ised among 
bankers now than when they were intro- 
duced—the difficulty of removing them 
“without showing a green light stronger 
than the authorities may consider fitting.” 
Mr Alexander is concerned generally with 
the ability of the banks to attract sufficient 
deposits to meet the needs. of the growing 
Scottish economy. Now that investment 
holdings are no longer excessive, increas2s 
in advances are largely dependent on in- 
creases in deposits. Where are these to 
come from? The budget estimates hardly 
allow for an increase in bank deposits this 
year, and Mr Alexander lays emphasis on 
the competition for deposits and the greater 
interest-consciousness of the public. This 
has produced an increasing leak to the 
National Debt Office in the circle of credit, 
with the general public making increasing 
use of the Trustee Savings Banks and 
National Savings and the business com- 
munity investing in Treasury bills and 
Tax Reserve Certificates. Forget about the 
business community, Mr Alexander advises: 
the best source of new money is the 
wage-earner, who now controls about 40 
per cent of national income. He must 
be taught the benefits of having a bank 
account. A flexible charging system has 
already been introduced in Scotland. The 
next step, Mr Alexander suggests, may be 
evening opening in certain areas, coupled 
with a five-day week for bank staff in rota- 
tion. In this respect the Scottish bankers, 
for whom competition from the trustee 
a is stiff, seem to be well ahead in their 

eas. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


BOAC’s Traffic 


B OARD of Trade appeals to the United 

States government not to press its 
efforts to send American traffic by American 
transport have special urgency for BOAC 
which carries substantial numbers of Ameri- 
can passengers and which finds itself, not 
for the first time, with too many seats and 
too few people buying them. The corpor- 
ation itself drew attention this week to the 
fact that its new fleet of 15 Boeings has 
increased its North Atlantic capacity by 50 
per cent, while the traffic carried has risen 
by only ro per cent. Every airline taking 
delivery of a new fleet expects capacity and 
traffic to get temporarily out of phase and 
tries to space out deliveries to keep this 
disparity to a minimum. BOAC is also 
unlucky in its timing for the delivery of its 
fleet happens to coincide with one of those 
unpredictable dips that recur every so often 
in North Atlantic air traffic. But this is not 
the whole story. 

BOAC is making an audacious bid to 
capture not only its own share of new 
traffic but also that of other airlines ; until 
total traffic expands, it can fill its new fleet 
only at the expense of other North Atlantic 
operators. Those airlines are fighting back, 
notably Trans-World Airlines which, 
revived by new management, has regained 
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WHAT precisely is a G-E-I-R Centre ? In brief, it 
is the ‘operations room’ for the control of any and every 
technique of scientific commercial and industrial manage- 
ment. In the United States there is already a nation-wide 
network of C-E-I-R Centres, equipped with the most 
advanced available computing systems. 


WHO are the people who run the Centre? C-E-I-R 
(U.K.) Limited, the British subsidiary of the largest in- 
dependent commercial computer services organization in 
the world. The organization has a staff of over 400 math- 
ematicians, economists, scientists, computer specialists, 
and programmers. 


WHY is a London C-E-I-R Centre necessary? 
Because C-E-I-R’s list of clients, which includes government 
departments and many famous commercial corporations, 
has extended rapidly in Britain. On-the-spot services were 


Buca oe’s ituursu 
CGe-jH-Tt-iR Cenure 


urgently needed—and now here they are, with some of 
the world’s most advanced computer facilities to hand. 


WHEN does a commercial or public service 
organization need the help of a C-E-I-R Centre? 
Whenever it has any kind of management, stock-control, 
economic, scientific, or development problem (however 
large or small) that can be solved by up-to-date logical 
or mathematical methods. 


HOW auch do C-E-I-R’s services cost? That 
depends, of course, -— the nature of the problem— 
but it is safe to say that C-E-I-R’s charges, project for 
project, are the lowest in Europe. And that goes for 
the straight hire of computer time here in London as well. 


WHERE do you find out more about C-E-1-R? 
By ringing up either the Main Office of C-E-I-R (U.K.) Ltd. 
at the number shown below, or the new C-E-I-R Centre 
itself. The address is: 58 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel: LANgham 8658. 


opens in London on June 20th 





(U.K.) LTD. 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel. CHAncery 1551 
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from BOAC its traditional position as 
second in the North Atlantic league table. 
It would be unreasonable to criticise the 
board of the corporation for wanting to 
make BOAC big, and it is perfectly proper 
for BOAC to set its sights on recapturing 
the ground lost to other airlines in the years 
that followed the loss of the first Comets. 
This is the target that decided the size of 
the present fleet. BOAC’s present problem 
is to make up this lost ground quickly and 
against strong competition. 


AVIATION INSURANCE 


How Risky are Jets? 


= three years of commercial jet flying, 
there have been more than 40 accidents, 
with 12 aircraft totally destroyed. Even if 
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a large jet is only damaged, the cost can be 
very high ; when a BOAC Boeing 707 ran 
off the runway at London Airport at Christ- 
mas the underwriters had to pay out 
£500,000. Last winter, the first of inten- 
sive operation by jet aircraft, cost insurers 
$30 million ; total jet claims have reached 
nearly $70 million. There are now 500 jet 
aircraft in service and another 200 are 
scheduled for delivery by this time next 
year. 


These figures were given by Mr A. B. 
Hunter, Principal Surveyor of the British 
Aviation Insurance Company at the annual 
meeting of the International Union of 
Aviation Insurers at Montreux which was 
attended by representatives from 22 coun- 
tries, If the present “ wrecking rate” of 
one jet per 100,000 hours flying time is not 
reduced, there will, on the average, be a 
crash every 15 days when all the new jet 
aircraft now on order are flying. On this 


Visiting Day at Farnborough 


T is six years since the Royal Aircraft 
I Establishment at Farnborough held an 
open day for visitors. After the Sandys 
axe cut the development of new military 
aircraft, Farnborough had little to show 
and no money to push back the frontiers 
of flying knowledge. Research into 
systems of air traffic control and blind 
landing, however, continued, and here the 
RAE is, for the time being, the acknow- 
ledged world leader. 


In the last year or so, Farnborough’s 
prospects have brightened and scientists 
have new money and apparatus to spur 
their research. An open day on Friday 
last week demonstrated the RAE’s 
recovery, much of it concentrated on the 
space satellite, and the supersonic airliner. 
These are still acts of faith; no decision 
has been taken to send Britain into space 
or into the supersonic airliner business. 


Farnborough has done a great deal of 
work on the kind of satellite required for 
a world-wide system of space communi- 
cations, its power supplies, its steering 
equipment (a communications satellite has 
to be jockeyed gently into a precise orbit 
after the rocket puts it roughly where it 
is needed) and its electronics. The 
engineering of these satellites is tricky if 
the communications links are to give high 
performance. Farnborough teams have 
been working hard on these requirements 
with no assurance that their efforts will be 
used. It is not certain that Britain will go 
into space ; or that, if Mr Thorneycroft’s 
space club is formed, the European 
members would accept Farnborough’s 
ideas about how it should be run. 


This feeling of all dressed up with no- 
where to go affects those departments 
working on supersonic research rather 
less. But they have frustrations of a 


different kind, in that the work they are 
now doing should have been started 
several years ago to be of help to the gov- 
ernment now. It is vital, for example, to 
know how long an airliner’s structure 
could be expected to stand up to repeated 
heating and cooling involved in super- 
sonic flying. Alternating loads of this kind 
are far more weakening than high tem- 
peratures alone—“ thermal fatigue” is a 
major threat to supersonic airliners. But 
neither Farnborough nor research estab- 
lishments in the United States have much 
data on this. Plant to carry out the tests 
is not easy to build, and Farnborough has 
only recently been able to order apparatus 
for them. The tests themselves cannot be 
hurried; it is reckoned that 3} years would 
be needed to reproduce in the laboratory 
the effect of ten years of airline operation 
(or 30,000 hours of civil flying) which is 
the minimum life that the airlines need. 
These tests will determine whether a 
supersonic airliner can be built at all, and 
of what materials. 

So far, Farnborough’s supersonic 
research has been concentrated on the 
behaviour of light alloys and titanium, 
based on the premise of building an air- 
craft flying at twice the speed of sound. 
This research shows that these materials 
present difficulties and the RAE is, for- 
tunately, just starting to investigate the 
alternative of a steel aeroplane, intended 
to fly at three times the speed of sound. 
Farnborough should be allowed to explore 
the alternatives dispassionately and com- 
pare the results, studying both types and 
different materials. The RAE should be 
treated as the judge, with the right to call 
and cross-examine witnesses. It should 
not be put in the position of a barrister 
with a brief to argue and a given case to 
win. 
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footing, accidents to jets during the next 
twelve months could cost insurers a further 
$70 million. In fact, Mr Hunter expects 
that the accident rate will be brought down 
to not more than one crash for each 150,000 
hours flying time, though he does not think 
that many airlines will approach the safety 
record for piston engined aircraft of one 
accident in 500,000 hours flying time (this 
would hardly be reasonable, since the jets 
cover so many more miles in the same 
time) ; at best, jets might do half as well. 

Lloyd’s underwriters, who share the 
British aviation insurance market with the 
insurance companies, and were in the red 
for this business in each of the latest three 
years for which their accounts have been 
published, were said to be involved in a 
tussle with BOAC recently over the 
premium quoted for continuing the insur- 
ance of its fleet of Boeing 707s and 
Comet 4s. These insurances were ultimately 
renewed, after rumours that BOAC was con- 
sidering the pros and cons of running the 
risk itself. 


COCOA 


Will Consumers Revolt? 


UYERS have swallowed the bulk of West 
Africa’s gigantic cocoa crop, though a 
lot more rumbling may be heard as it dis- 
appears down the pipeline. The largest 
part of the crop is normally shipped in the 
first half of the year, but exports appear to 
be behind schedule though they are now 
picking up. The arrival of the remaining 
cocoa in consuming countries will be a 
stiff test for prices, which have already 
fallen to £175 a ton for spot supplies of 
Ghana cocoa and are, after a short-lived 
rally, therefore again within about £20 of 
their lowest level since 1947. Manufac- 
turers seem less willing to swallow the 
stabilisation scheme which is a by-product 
of the third successive rise of about 130,000 
tons in world cocoa production. Govern- 
ments decide whether to support this kind 
of scheme on something wider than sec- 
tional considerations, but American manu- 
facturers are openly opposed to it; in 
Germany and Holland manufacturers are 
probably no less adamant. 
Britain and France might give the scheme 
a warmer reception for the sake of their 
political links with producers. But though 
international stabilisation schemes do func- 
tion without the participation of all major 
consumers, the defection of the three big- 
gest consumers would cripple a scheme for 
cocoa. An assurance that non-member pro- 
ducers would not be allowed to increase 
their exports at the expense of members 
seems essential to a system of export quotas. 
Work starts on drafting an international 
cocoa scheme based on this system on 
Monday. A prominent American manu- 
facturer has already dragged a red herring 
across its path by suggesting a rival system 
based on large funds mainly for sales pro- 
motion. When the point of ratification is 
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eventually reached, there may not be even 
the qualified support among consumers that 
there was for setting up a drafting com- 
mittee. 


OILS AND FATS 


Seeds of Change 


oR seed crushers 1960 was a bad year. 

At the seed crushers’ congress held in 
Stockholm last week, the president of their 
association suggested a way in which they 
might improve their lot. Mr Guy Chipper- 
field blamed crushers’ conservatism for the 
relatively slow progress of flexibility in the 
use of raw materials. To prevent speculators 
holding them to ransom, he suggested that 
minimum requirements of raw materials 
for which there is no ready substitute be 
reduced and, where feasible, synthetics or 
other materials introduced. But in his 
review of world oil and fat supplies, Mr 
J. C. A. Faure of Unilever shows that there 
is already a far higher degree of flexibility 
in Europe’s intake of coconut oil, which 
reacted sharply to high prices in 1958 and 
1959, than in consumption in the United 
States where it is | used “mainly for 
specialised purposes.” American imports 
of copra and coconut oil were completely 
unaffected by the steep rise in prices. 

A fall in the price of most oilseeds was at 
the root of the sharp decline in crushers’ 
profits last year. But it appears from Mr 
Faure’s figuring that because of lower prices 
the equivalent of 400,000 tons of oils and 
fats were added to stocks in Europe. How- 
ever, for most of the year, groundnuts, 
normally the chief constituent in margarine, 
were too expensive to process while cotton- 
seed and soyabean oil could be imported as 
a cheaper substitute. This year, the con- 
tinued rise in soyabean prices tem- 


porarily made the extraction of soyabean as - 


well as groundnut oil uneconomic. In Britain 
there is also surplus capacity for the manu- 
facture of ani feeding stuffs. At the 
congress, Mr Chipperfield put his finger on 
a possible solution. Most of Europe’s live- 
stock is badly nourished judged by stan- 
dards elsewhere. France and Germany 
could increase their consumption of mixed 
animal feedingstuffs fivefold ; Italian stock 
could stand a tenfold improvement. But 
any rise of that order would probably be 
partly reflected by even greater pressure 
by butter on margarine sales. 

According to Mr Faure, European butter 
consumption will rise again this year at the 
expense of other fats and oils. He estimates 
that consumption in Britain will rise from 
435,000 metric tons to 459,000 tons, while 
margarine sales will contract to 356,000 
tons. He forecasts an increase of about 
500,000 metric tons to 32.6 million tons in 
world production of all fats and edible oils 
in 1961 and a further rise of between 1 and 
2 million tons next year. Despite the 
growth in total consumption throughout the 
world average consumption has remained 
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. vittually unaltered at about 24 Ibs per head 


per year. But European crushers depend 
almost entirely on extra-European supplies 
of raw materials and could one day find 
themselves in difficulties. The only suc- 
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“cessful crop introduced into Europe appears 
“to be a limited amount of rapeseed: pro- 
“ duced in Sweden. Mr Chipperfield suggests 


an effort should be made to develop other 
seed strains for cultivation i in Europe. 





SHORTER 


The scrip issue which is to follow the 
proposed one for ten rights issue at 130s. a 
share by Hudson’s Bay is to be on a one for 
one basis and not as stated last week on a 
one for ten basis. Thus with the shares 
at £10} the equivalent ex all price is 99s., 
giving a yield of 33 per cent on the assump- 
tion that the current trading dividend is 
scaled down to 12 per cent and the tax free 
distribution from land sales to 24 per cent. 


* 


According to the Board of Trade’s pro- 
visional estimates, capital expenditure of 
manufacturing industry rose some five per 
cent in volume, after seasonal adjustment, 
in the first quarter of this year, thus 
reversing the slight dip in the previous 
three months. Expenditure by “ other 
industries and services” was one per cent 
higher. 


* 


The three leading British fertiliser firms, 
Fisons, Imperial Chemical Industries, and 
Shell Chemical, have all cut their prices in 
the past week. First Fisons cut the price 
of its 41 compound fertiliser by 7s. 6d. a 
ton. Then ICI reduced the prices of its 
compound fertilisers by £1 a ton, appar- 
ently making them rather cheaper in rela- 
tion to fertiliser content than the Fisons 
brand, and cut the price of nitro-chalk by 
21s. 6d. a ton and of sulphate of ammonia 
by 12s. 6d. a ton. Finally Shell has taken 
23s. 6d. off the price of Nitra-Shell, its 
brand of nitro-chalk, and 30s. a ton off its 
compound fertilisers. 


* 


Tate and Lyle is to reacquire its former 
subsidiaries, Tate ana Lyle Investments and 
Silvertown Services. For every eight shares 
of Tate and Lyle Investments and every ten 
shares of Silvertown Services three Tate 
and Lyle shares are offered. Existing Tate 
and Lyle holders are to receive a one-for- 
ten scrip issue on their holdings and the 
directors forecast a maintained dividend of 


> 12 per cent on the bigger capital although 


profits are likely to be lower. 


* 


Sir George Albu, the chairman of the 
General Mining and Finance Corporation, 
says that the fall in market values has cut 
the value of the corporation’s portfolio from 
£22 million to £17} million in less than 
twelve months ; Sir George declares that it 


NOTES 


will be increasingly difficult to raise fresh 
risk capital, particularly from those over- 
seas investors who in the past have played 
such a vital part in South Africa’s growth. 


* 


Vauxhall has announced that it has modi- 
fied its plans to build a new commercial 
vehicle factory at Ellesmere Port on Mersey- 
side. The factory will instead be a machine 
shop: Car and commercial vehicle assembly 
will remain at the present factories in Luton 
and Dunstable. About 4,000 people will 
eventually be employed at Ellesmere Port ; 
the new factory, of one million square feet, 
will start production early in 1963. 


x 


Four trade agreements were declared void 
by the Restrictive Practices Court last Mon- 
day, the associations concerned having 
decided not to defend them. The associa- 
tions were the British Radio Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Leicester- 
shire Granite Association, the National 
Federated Electrical Association, and the 
Reinforcement Conference. 


7 


International loans to the Sudan totalling 
$514 million have been arranged to help 
finance construction of the Roseires Dam 
on the Blue Nile. The World Bank is pro- 
viding $193 million for a term of 25 years, 
with interest at 5} per cent; the Inter- 
national Development Association is provid- 
ing $13 million repayable over 50 years, 
free of interest—the same terms as in IDA’s 
first loan to Honduras ; and the Kreditan- 
stalt fur Wiederaufbau of Germany has 
agreed to a long term loan of $19 million. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1310, 1311 and 1314 on: 
Boots PureDrug Marks and Spencer 


House of Fraser Smith’s Potato Crisps 
Tesco Stores Arusha Industries 
Dollar Land Steel Company of Wales 


United Sua Betong Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Booker Brothers, McConnell 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1312 and 1313 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page |3/4 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1315 
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What are the wild waves saying? Export. Export. Export. And what are we saying 
(here and now in this advertisement)? Lloyds. Lloyds. Lloyds. Let Lloyds Bank help 
you with your export problems. Our world-wide services are available to you through 
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What happened thirty years ago this summer is not just 


a piece of fascinating (and remarkably neglected) history. 

The phobias and the prejudices, the lessons and the warnings that emerged from 
the great collapse remain a powerful influence on the economics and politics of the 
present day—though their relevance to current disturbances in the exchange markets 
is the precise opposite to that which would occur to the scaremongers. 

It was clear from the start that Britain’s departure from gold in September, 1931 had 
momentous implications—“ The End of an Epoch,” The Economist promptly proclaimed. It was 
the end of the attempt to carry the nineteenth century into the twentieth, to pretend that the Great 
War and the convulsions that followed it had never happened. It was theend of the attempt to 
pretend that finance could manage itself. Inevitably, the bankers suffered greatly in prestige and 
standing for having held to that pretence, and not surprisingly, the reaction from the gold standard 
carried policies to other extremes. Attempts at insulation from the evil influence of the international 
economy led tasgxchange controls and tariff protection—protection which is widely recognised as a 
major cause of uncompetitiveness in parts of British industry today; while determination to avoid a 
repetition of the awful unemployment of prewar years has gravely compromised postwar attacks 
on inflation, at least in those countries which have never experienced a real inflation—and this is the 
other major handicap to the postwar progress of Britain’s economy. 

Yet, if there is such a thing as a long view that can brush aside one great depression and one 
great war, 1931 had its positive side. This was the time when it was finally established that to obtain 
the real benefits of Jaisser faire a society could not apply it to economic management ; and that such 
management had to extend to international finance. The revolution is still not complete. The world 
was not ready for Keynes’s currency plan at the end of the war and is not ready for its successors 
today. How well we cope with the economic and financial problems of 1961 still depends, in part, 
on how well the responsible officials, the bankers and the public have yet absorbed the lessons of 1931. 


Unrepeatable Folly 


Ost of the-men who are in today’s topmost positions 
M in British industry, commerce, finance, education and 
the public service were already of voting age in 1931; 
and the great majority of them must have voted in that year 
for a government dedicated to the proposition that it was 
sensible to try to economise one’s way out of a recession. 
Indeed, to be fair, they had no real alternative to doing so; for 
the outgoing Labour ministers also believed that economies 
were the right course for the country, but preferred (as Sidney 
Webb frankly admitted) that the Conservatives should incur 
the odium of imposing them; while the Lloyd George 
Liberals, the only other real opponents of the National 
Government in the general election of October, 1931, were 
not so much opposed to the economies as to the measures 
of import restriction which would have made it easier to 
go over to the obviously much more desirable policy of 
teflation. 

Does all this mean that there has been an enormous advance 
in the last thirty years in the economic knowledge, sophisti- 
cation and administrative nous of democracies? Or was the 
only real difference of degree in the scale of the problems 
that most governments in 1931 happened to have to face ? 
Could we really be sure that modern politicians and economists 
would handle the problem of world depression if it reappeared 
—with much more skill than, say, they handled the opposite 
and in fact slightly less difficult problem of world inflation 


when it appeared just after the war ? In looking back in this 
survey to the story of 1931, this is the nagging question that 
must keep recurring. 

The first point that emerges from a study of old newspaper 
files is that the political parties thirty years ago were already 
more nearly Keynesian in their attitude to domestic economic 
problems than most modern critics grant. At the preceding 
general election in 1929 the Liberal party’s programme of 
large-scale expenditure on public works was really a remark- 
ably good one ; Labour’s programme was an only slightly 
woollier vetsion of the 
same thing, and even the 
Conservative programme 
was not utterly asinine. But 
when the Labour govern- 
ment came to office, with 
Liberal support, it was 
faced by Wall Street’s col- 
lapse during its first four 
months of office ; and dur- 
ing its first year British 
unemployment soared up- 
wards to well over the 2 
million mark. Labour’s 
programme of public 
works, drawn up in its first 
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few months of power, concentrated only on works that would 
be productive and economically sound. One minister in 
charge of.part of the programme, Sir Oswald Mosley, Labour’s 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, immediately proposed 
that the programme should be vastly expanded, with orthodox 
considerations of economic soundness thrown away ; in view 
of all that has happened since, it is not surprising to note that 
he put forward his views with an intemperance of language, a 
wildness of threat and arrogant mien, and some appendages of 
utter economic balderdash which did his basically sensible 
cause of deficit finance considerable harm. By the end of 1930 
the main supporters of the new Mosley manifesto were the wild 
and ageing A. J. Cook, the young and even wilder Aneurin 
Bevan, the politically angular John Strachey and the mercurial 
W. J. Brown ; it was not easy for anyone who cherished a 
reputation for some degree of economic uncrankiness to say 
anything which might appear to put himself in that galley. 

But while it is understandable that the alliance of politicians, 
civil servants and “sound” outside minds which generally 
rules England did not go Mosleyite, was it a sign of its quite 
exceptional stupidity at this time that it went so far the other 
way? Why was it that by the beginning of 1931 the idea had 
begun to spread that the emerging deficits in the budget and 
the unemployment insurance fund—which we now regard as 
a natural and desirable consequence of recession, which need 
indeed in a real recession to be artificially increased—must 
instead at all costs be expunged? Once again the initial argu- 
ments for this were not extreme and reactionary ones, but 
were couched in moderate language of terrifying plausibility. 
The catalyst was the publication in January 1931 of the Trea- 
sury or “ Hopkins” memorandum to the Gregory com- 
mission, on the subject of the deficit in the unemployment 
insurance fund. The Treasury agreed that “the State has 
every year to borrow large sums for various productive pur- 
poses.” But it warned that “this additional borrowing (in 
the finances of the unemployment insurance fund), for pur- 
poses other than productive,” was coming to be regarded by 
suspicious speculators abroad as something which “ called in 
question the stability of the British financial system.” Sir 
Richard Hopkins’s memorandum was published at a time 
when. a run on sterling was being mounted across the 
exchanges; it was on the heels of this that the Liberals pro- 
posed, and the House of Commons with near-unanimity 
passed, the motion setting up the ill-fated May committee to 
inquire what should be done. 

Even at this stage, despite the mounting run on the pound, 
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Mr MacDonald’s govern- 
ment and the country did 
not go over to the full and 
foolish rigours of orthodox 
. For finance. The budget of 
- Reflation: April, 1931, was an essenti- 
- Oswald ally neutral one, and Bank 
Mosley rate was kept at the low 
figure of 24 per cent until 
late July as a deliberately 
reflationary measure. Look- 
ing back, it would surely 
have been wiser to have 
run a large budget deficit 
(in order to restimulate activity) but to have put interest 
rates up (in order to attract funds from abroad). However, 
the 1960s can hardly sneer at the 1930s about this, for the 
lesson of when to use fiscal policy and when to use monetary 
policy has not been properly learned by government econo- 
mists‘even now. The result in 1931 was that by the time the 
May report was published in July the run on sterling was at 
its height. The signatories of that report conceived it their 
duty to lay on their warnings about the need for a tough 
policy, in order to restore foreign confidence in the pound, 
with a very thick trowel indeed. The result, of course, was 
that their dire warnings of the perils ahead caused the flight 
from sterling to redouble in the week after their report came 
out. This sort of development—a “tough” speech by a 
Chancellor during a crisis leading to panic assumptions by 
foreigners that a British crisis is even worse than they had 
supposed—has also not been unknown in the postwar years. 
The most sensible comment at the time came from Sir 
Hubert Henderson, the (generally anti-Keynesian) economist, 
in a memorandum to the Economic Advisory Council of which 
he was secretary. The May report, he said, “is in many ways 
unfair, and coming at the present juncture most unfortunate.” 
But: 
if after this has been said so authoritatively, and with so much 
publicity, nothing, or nothing substantial, is done along the lines 
indicated by the Committee, the conclusion will be widely drawn 
that sterling is doomed, and, having regard to the weakness of 
the position of London, it would prove impossible in my judg- 
ment to maintain sterling at parity throughout the ensuing year. 
The ill consequences of an abandonment of the gold standard can 
no doubt be exaggerated ; but they would be formidable and 
enduring ; and I cannot think that the time has yet been reached 
when we should reconcile ourselves to so serious a step. But | 
feel convinced that an indispensable condition of maintaining 
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the gold standard is that we should go, not necessarily the whole 
way, but at least the greater part of the way, towards bridging 
the gap in the Budget indicated by the May Committee. 


This, in effect, was the view supported by nearly all the respon- © 


sible politicians in the country. It is too often forgotten that 
a majority even of the Labour cabinet voted with MacDonald 
in favour of economy cuts. As for the Liberals, it 
seems to have been Sir Herbert Samuel who did most to 
persuade King George to call upon MacDonald to remain as 
Prime Minister of an economising government. He wrote later : 
“ We [the Liberals] deprecated a purely Conservative govern- 
ment as we thought that it would have great difficulty in 
securing popular support for the necessary measures.” Thus 
Britain was given and soon voted overwhelmingly in favour 
of a National Government under which, despite a depreciated 
pound, unemployment rose to over the 3 million mark. 


UCH, then, was the sad, mad story of 1931. Could we 
S ever be so inept and so inexpert as to let it happen again ? 
That question, perhaps, subdivides itself into two others. First, 
can we be sure that the free world economy will continue for 
ever on its present course of secular boom, so that “ reces- 
sions ” merely take the form of a temporary cessation of growth 
—instead of something much more horrid ? The problem of 
why and how some countries get into a stage of secular boom, 
others of secular stagnation, and others (though this has 
happened to no major country since the war) of a trend towards 
secular downturn, has never been satisfactorily answered by 
even the cleverest of economists, either before 1931 or since. 
It follows that nobody can say with absolute certainty that 
all governments would always spot the occasion when an 
apparently small initial recession might strike a country just 
as it was moving from one stage to the other—and then 
dramatically snowball into a depression. No country since the 
war has had to face the sort of situation which confronted 
Britain’s Labour government after 1929’s Black Friday, when 
almost any prepared programme of public works was likely 
to be overwhelmed. It follows that nobody can be sure that a 
recession. might not temporarily. break through prepared 
defences again, and for a short time thrust a very large number 
of people into unemployment. 

Secondly, however, if this did happen, would compensatory 
measures then promptly be taken—or might some country, 
even-at the bottom of-a- recession, feel obliged to hold back 
from reflation because it was afraid for the stability of its rate 
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of exchange ? On a narrow view, it might seem possible to 
give an unoptimistic answer to this quesuion too. The problems 
that did the most damage in 1931 are still those that free 
societies have done least to solve. Governments still seem 
to be extraordinarily unskilful in assuming that the right 
measures to stop a run on the pound must always be those 
that will do most to depress industrial production ; purely 
speculative movements of funds are still allowed to exert too 
large an influence on the stringency (or buoyancy) of Chan- 
cellors’ internal policies; and whenever proposals are made to 
cure this by increasing the liquidity of the international trading 
system, the “ soundest ” men within the financial establishment 
are always regarded as being those who speak up only for the 
most picayune and conservative reforms. But on a broader view 
one can be less gloomy. There has been an obvious change in 
domestic political attitudes since 1931. If a country were 
carrying two million unemployed it would be much less 
frightened nowadays of letting its exchange rate depreciate ; 
a large part of the fears that swayed Britain thirty years ago 
were based on a complete misunderstanding of what had hap- 
pened in Germany in 1922-23. And, however disappointingly 
small the reforms in world liquidity so far, there has been 
an obvious change in international firancial attitudes too ; if 
any country reached the stage of Britain in 1931, the IMF 
would quickly mobilise large stand-by funds to support it 
instead of leaving one of the world’s major trading nations at 


the mercy of a purely commercial calculation by Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan. 


But the tragedy of economists’ inexpertness in 1931 was 
threefold. It issued in a decade which, first, threw millions 
of people on to the scrapheap of unemployment for long weary 
years ; which, second, wasted a period that should have been 
used for a great programme of national and international 
deve'opment ; and which, thirdly, at least partly through the 
disillusion and wastages thus caused, came within an ace of 
delivering the free world to Hitler. If one asks economists at 
the gate of the 1960s whether they think that governments 
know how to avoid the first misfortune, the answer—now that 
Keynesianism has become more codified and respectable—is 
probably yes ; if one asks whether they can be quite sure that 
governments know how to avoid the second and third mis- 
fortunes (with Hitler’s role now shifted eastwards), the answer 
must be much more tremulous. This, in itself, provides a good 
reason for looking closely in this survey at Britain’s experience 
in 1931, when free mankind made all three mistakes at once. 
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Why It Happened 


By E. VICTOR MORGAN 


The fundamental weakness in the gold standard of 
1925-31: 

OOKING back on the monetary history of the nineteen-twenties, 

L one of the most surprising features is the unanimity with 

which economists and bankers, politicians and businessmen 
accepted the desirability of a return to gold at prewar parity. 
During the First World War the legal form of the gold standard 
had been carefully preserved ; both Bank of England and Treasury 
notes were legally convertible into gold (though in practice con- 
version was discouraged and was hardly ever attempted) ; there 
was no legal embargo on gold export, and actual exports were 
restrained only by the pegging of the exchange and by war risks. 
When, at the end of the war, it became necessary to choose between 
banning the export of gold and suspending the convertibility of 
the note, the decision was to sacrifice the substance of the gold 
standard in order to maintain its form ; notes remained formally 
convertible, but gold export was prohibited. In 1918, the Cunliffe 
Committee, headed by the Governor of the Bank of England, had 
reported that, “in our opinion it is imperative that after the war 
the conditions necessary to the maintenance of an effective gold 
standard should be restored without delay”; and in 1925 the 
Bradbury Committee, headed by a former chief of the Treasury, 
stated that, “as a practical present-day policy for this country there 
is, in our opinion, no alternative comparable with a return to the 
former gold parity of the sovereign.” 

When opinion is unanimous there is no need for argument, and 
so the literature of the time does not go deeply into the reasons 
for the allegiance to gold. It appears, however, to have been 
inspired partly by a fear of inflation and partly by the desire to 
provide a stable basis for the expansion of overseas trade. Both 
these points are made by the Cunliffe Committee: 

Unless the machinery which long experience has shown to be the 
only effective remedy for an adverse, balance of trade and an undue 
growth of credit is once more brought into play, there will be grave 
danger of a progressive credit expansion which will result in a 
foreign drain of gold menacing the convertibility of our note issue 
and so jeopardising the international trade position of the country. 

The fear of inflation, confirmed by the experience of Germany 
and other European countries in the early nineteen-twenties, per- 
sisted for many years as an obstacle to rational policies to combat 
depression. Meanwhile, by 1924, Britain had achieved something 
like its prewar share of world trade, and it seemed reasonable to 
argue that continued unemployment in the export industries was 
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due not to their lack of competitive power, but to the slow growth 
of world trade as a whole. It was generally believed that instability 
of currencies was the major obstacle to the growth of trade, and so 
it could be argued that the re-establishment of the gold standard 
was a positive step towards expanding employment in Britain. 
For reasons such as this, the return to gold was welcomed by most 
of the business and commercial world, including the Federation of 
British Industries. 


One Lone Voice 

Almost the only consistent opponent was Keynes. In the “ Tract 
on Monetary Reform” (1923) he pointed out that under a gold 
standard circumstances might arise in which the country might 
be forced to sacrifice stability of domestic prices to stability of the 
exchange value of sterling. He regarded price stability (i.e. keeping 
prices up) as the more important objective, partly because he already 
realised far more than most of his contemporaries the difficulty of 
bringing prices down without creating prolonged unemployment. 
Hence he advocated a “‘ managed ” currency operated so as to give 
the greatest possible degree of price stability, and a fluctuating 
exchange rate. If, however, the politicians were determined to 
return to gold, Keynes argued that the realistic value for the pound 
in 1925 was not the prewar $4.85 but about $4.40. 

The problem of re-establishing the “ right ” value of a currency 
after a period of great upheaval is always a difficult one and, even 
in retrospect, it is impossible to say precisely how much sterling 
was over-valued. The actual course of the exchange in the few 
months before April, 1925, is no real guide, as it was influenced 
both by interest differentials between London and New York, and 
by speculation. Index numbers of general purchasing power are 
of little use as the prices of goods which are not traded internation- 
ally can vary widely between countries ; on the other hand, the 
prices of staple commodities entering into trade adjust themselves 
very quickly to exchange variations, so that a comparison of such 
changes can never reveal the full extent of disequilibrium. Keynes 
contended that the gold price of labour was the best indicator and, 
on this basis, he maintained that the return to the prewar parity 
raised British costs, in relation to their prewar level, about 10 per 
cent above American costs. On any reasonable basis of comparison, 
it appears that sterling was slightly over-valued in terms of the dollar 
and rather more substantially in terms of the German mark ; more- 
over, France, Italy, Belgium and some other European countries 
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The golden tide which had been running so strongly across the Atlantic turned in the early fifties; 
but it still missed the British Isles 
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ZEALAND 


A CENTURY OF BANKING SERVICE 


The experience and knowledge gained during 100 
years of close association with every phase of 


commercial life in New Zealand enable us to place 
at the disposal of all who are interested in the 
Dominion a first-class and up-to-date banking and 
information service. 

Enquiries are welcomed by our London Office and by 
the Trade and Information Section of the Overseas 
Department at Head Office. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861) 
LONDON MAIN OFFICE: 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC4 
A.R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE: 54 REGENT STREET, W1 
HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Over 380 Branches and Agencies 
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. . the resources of National and Grindlays Bank Limited, which 
now incorporate the Eastern Branches of Lloyds Bank Limited, 
have increased from £130 million to £290 niillion. Similarly the 
number of offices now operating in countries overseas total 140, 
no fewer than 100 more than existed a decade ago. Unrivalled 
banking facilities are therefore available for all merchants trading 
with the various countries served by the Bank. 


NATIONAL Aya GRINDLAYS NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
AND THE EASTERN 
BRANCHES OF 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


CPL ane 


HEAD OFFICE: 


A comprehensive banking service is availaf 'e at branches in the following 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - EAST AFRICA - ADEN 
SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Gévernment in: ADEN - KENYA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR 


26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC2 
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The entire organization of the Midland Bank is available to 
give the fullest co-operation in the Government’s drive for 
further exports. At the Overseas Branch in London the 
FOREIGN TRADE PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
is equipped to give practical assistance to businessmen making 
new efforts to extend their export trade. 


Some of the services which the Department is happy to 
provide are: 


41 Information on markets and conditions of trading 
in countries overseas; 


2 Advice on methods of payment, foreign exchange, 
credit insurance, etc. ; 


3 Obtaining the names of buyers or agents abroad 
interested in British exports; 


4 Personal visits to manufacturers and traders for 
discussions on export trade problems. 


In addition the Bank has its own team of specialists to assist 
British businessmen on questions arising from the Common 
Market and the European Free Trade Association. 


A further step has been the preparation of a revised edition of 
a booklet called TRADING ABROAD. It deals with many of 
the problems confronting those engaged in foreign trade. These 
services are not confined to customers, and are readily available 
through any of ‘the many branches of the Bank throughout 
England and Wales. 


Midland Bank 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 122, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





2280 Branches in England and Wales 
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subsequently stabilised their currencies at levels that gave them a 
considerable competitive advantage. 

The over-valuation of sterling was, however, only one source 
(and probably a minor one) of the weakness of the new gold stan- 
dard and the crisis of 1931. In fact most of the basic conditions 
which enabled the gold standard to operate effectively in the forty 
years before 1914 were absent in the period from 1925-31. Before 
1914, London was supreme as a financial centre, Britain was a 
substantial creditor on short-term capital account, and there was a 
balance of payments surplus sufficient to finance without strain a 
very large volume of long-term lending. In the inter-war period 
London was rivalled by New York and, to a lesser extent, Paris, 
and capital movements between these centres became an important 
and sometimes very disturbing influence. .The war wiped out 
London’s short-term creditor status, and also reduced current 
earnings by the destruction of a large amount of shipping and by 
the forced sale of some of Britain’s most valuable overseas invest- 
ments. In the postwar world, staple British exports had to face 
adverse conditions ; cotton suffered from Indian, Chinese and 
Japanese competition ; ste2] from the rapid expansion of European 
production during and after the war ; and coal from the change to 
oil for ships’ bunkers and from subsidised European competition. 


The Bank’s Endemic Conflict 


Hence, although the nineteen-twenties—like the nineteen-fifties 
—generally showed a current account surplus, it was seldom large 
enough to meet the demands on London for long-term overseas 
investment. The balance of payments estimates are very imperfect, 
and the figures for new issues take no account of repayments or of 
transactions in existing assets. Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
there was a chronic tendency for long-term lending to outrun the 
current surplus, and that this was particularly so in the years 
1924-28 and 1930-31. This excess of long-term lending over 
current earnings had, of course, to be met by short-term borrowing. 
When the Macmillan committee compiled its (again very imperfect) 
estimates of London’s net short-term indebtedness they showed a 
figure of over £250 million for June, 1927, rising to more than 
£300 million by the end of 1928. There had also been a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of London’s short-term assets, as bills discounted 
by the London market came to include a growing proportion of 
finance bills, and it was generally believed that foreigners held a 
large volume of short and medium term government securities not 
covered by the Macmillan estimates. 

The misfortunes of British export industries were, of course, 
reflected in the level of unemployment and, even in 1929, there 
were a million insured persons out of work. Before the war, it 
was only occasionally that the Bank of England had felt any conflict 
between the requirements of domestic industry and those of the 
external situation ; now such a conflict was endemic whenever 
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external influences put any pressure on the reserve, and the reserve 
was far more vulnerable than before. 

For the first four years of the new gold standard, these weak- 
nesses were masked by a rise in world economic activity, a large 
outflow of funds from the United States and close co-operation 
between the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. The first severe test came when the 1929 stock market 
boom in New York reversed the outflow of American capital and 
caused the Federal Reserve Bank to raise its rates in an attempt to 
check speculation. The boom on the London Stock Exchange was 
very modest, commodity prices and wages were falling slightly, and 
over 10 per cent of the insured population was unemployed, yet 
Bank rate was raised to 64 per cent in September, 1929. The Bank 
had chosen to protect its reserve, even if this meant aggravating the 
troubles of domestic industry. 

The depression which rapidly followed the 1929 Wall Street 
crash produced three results that eventually combined in the 1931 
crisis in Britain. First, falling tax revenues and the rising costs 
of unemployment relief sent the budget into deficit. Today, such 
a result would be generally accepted as a “ built-in stabiliser,” 
a healthy contra-cyclical influence. Budget deficits, however, had 
been a feature of all the great European inflations, and as yet only 
a few academic economists distinguished between the effects of a 
deficit in depression and in conditions of full employment. There 
is no doubt that the deficit was a decisive factor in sapping confi- 
dence both at home and abroad. Secondly, there was a sharp 
deterioration in the balance of payments and for the two years 
1930-31 there was an estimated deficit of £76 million, while new 
foreign issues totalled £155 million. Finally, depression in 
Europe brought bank failures in Austria and Germany and so 
touched off a “ liquidity panic,” which both caused the withdrawal 
of short-term funds from London and made many of our short- 
term assets worthless. 

The severe credit restriction that had still been possible in 1929 
was impossible in 1931, with nearly 2 million unemployed. The 
Bank used as much of its reserve as it thought prudent, and as much 
foreign credit as it and the Treasury could raise ; and, when these 
were exhausted, the gold standard was abandoned. In the final 
crisis Bank rate was kept at 4} per cent from July 30th to Sep- 
tember 21st and the Bank actually offset the effect of gold exports 
on the credit base. Only on the day when the Gold Standard 
(Amendment) Act was passed was Bank rate raised to 6 per cent 
in a rather empty gesture of reassurance to those (and they were 
many) who still feared inflation. 

The circumstances of the 1931 crisis were partly fortuitous but, 
given the basic economic weaknesses of the inter-war period, a clash 
between the requirements of the gold standard and those of 
domestic industry was inevitable, and it was inevitably resolved by 
the sacrifice of exchange stability. 
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Crisis Close-up 


The crisis of 1931 started in the manner of the 
classical financial crises of the nineteenth century, 
a panic about particular banks; by the time 

it ended it had exploded into the first 
modern-style panic about a major reserve currency 


N May 11, 1931, the world learned that the Creditanstalt of 

Vienna was insolvent. On Sunday, September 2oth the 

British Government relieved the Bank of England of its 
obligation to buy and sell gold at the fixed parity. Within four 
months, Europe’s financial structure trembled and fell like a gigantic 
house of cards. The Creditanstalt, until its collapse, was considered 
to be one of the most powerful banks on the Continent, controlling 
about 75 per cent of Austria’s industrial resources and having 
extensive commitments and connections in the succession states 
of the Hapsburg empire and in the leading European financial 
centres. In the twenties it obtained large credits from American, 
British, French, Dutch, Swiss and German banks: when it col- 
lapsed those banks saw their credits frozen. 


The business depression had already taken a heavy toll, and 
forced many of Austria’s banks and commercial concerns to 
surrender independence to the Creditanstalt in return for financial 
support. Dwindling trade, intensified in this part of Europe by the 
economic dissection of the Hapsburg empire, destroyed their 
ability to repay, so that the Creditanstalt was eventually unable to 
meet its own recurring liabilities. The Austrian Government, 
the Austrian National Bank, and the Vienna house of Rothschild 
(which itself founded the bank in 1855) provided immediate sup- 
port, but it became obvious as foreign creditors withdrew their 
funds that international assistance would be necessary. 


The Creditanstalt was the dominant bank in Eastern Europe and 
a moratorium would have destroyed Austrian credit. In London, 
Rothschilds, Morgan Grenfell, and Lazards took the initiative in 
forming an international committee of the bank’s creditors, and 
when on May 28th the Austrian Government agreed to guarantee 
the Creditanstalt’s liabilities, the committee agreed to maintain its 
credits with the bank rather than to attempt withdrawal. The 
Austrian Government tried to arrange a loan from private bankers 
to the Creditanstalt, but the French insisted that a renunciation of 
Austria’s proposed customs union with Germany should be a con- 
dition of the loan, and the Austrian Government resigned. As a 
holding operation the Bank of England provided a credit of £43 
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million to meet the deficiency. At the same time the Austrian 
National Bank was granted a credit of £54 million by the Bank 
for International Settlements and ten central banks. By mid-June 
the necessary first-aid had been mobilised for Austria. But long 
before this Austria’s difficulties had infected Germany. 

The run on the German banks began at the end of May. The 
difficulties in Austria transformed passive uncertainties into active 
misgivings about the financial stability of Central Europe, and 
Germany was in no position to withstand any such doubts. After 
the inflation of the early twenties, the German banks had offered 
high interest rates in an attempt to replenish their funds and 
attracted large foreign deposits. By 1928 about 45 per cent of 
German bank deposits were foreign-owned. The vulnerability of 
the German banks was the greater since they had continued to 
pursue their traditional role of supplying industry with long-term 
capital, most of which was uncallable in an emergency. When 
foreign creditors, alarmed by the Creditanstalt collapse, began to 
withdraw their funds, the full weight of the withdrawals was thrown 
on to the meagre reserves of the Reichsbank. In the first ten days 
of June the bank lost £27 million in gold and foreign exchange and 
by June roth the gold. cover for its note issue was perilously close 
to the legal minimum of 40 per cent. 

On the following day, President Hoover offered Europe the 
chance of checking the slide: he proposed a one-year postponement 
of all payments on inter-governmental debts. But France quibbled, 
the argument dragged on, and by the time France agreed to 
Washington’s terms on July 6th the chance of a psychological boost 
to confidence had been lost. In the meantime a Bank of England 
credit to the Reichsbank granted on June 22nd was replaced two 
days later by a credit of £20 million made available by the BIS, the 
Bank of England, the Federal Reserve Bank, and the Bank of 
France. The withdrawals, temporarily checked by the Hoover 
proposal, began again on July Ist ; a week later Germany’s reserves 
were exhausted. Attempts to secure further credits in London and 
Paris were unsuccessful. 

Confidence received a new blow by the failure of Germany’s 
largest textile firm, Nordwolle, and on July 13th the Danat Bank, 
Nordwolle’s largest creditor, suspended payments. In the general 
rush throughout Europe to withdraw deposits, a number of banks 
found themselves in difficulties. In Germany the Government was 
forced to issue emergency decrees limiting withdrawals by both 
domestic and foreign depositors, and imposing a comprehensive 
exchange control. 
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London’s merchant bankers had so far refrained from attempting 
to call in their German credits. Now they again approached the 
Bank of England for advice. Attempted withdrawals, they were 
told, would probably fail and they would certainly precipitate a 
worse collapse. New York bankers were canvassed and joined in 
negotiations with Germany which duly resulted in the Standstill 
Agreements, under which credits to Germany were frozen but 
their service guaranteed. 

Once again, however, rescue operations were too iate. Germany’s 
diffculties immediately affected the United Kingdom and by mid- 
July many banks were forced to recognise that their German assets 
were effectively frozen. London’s own creditors—notably the 
French—were now hell-bent on strengthening their liquidity. They 
repatriated whatever balances they could, which for the most part 
meant those held in London. 

London was deeply involved in the breakdown of German bank- 
ing and the Macmillan report, published a few days before the 
German collapse, made the first estimate of London’s short-term 
indebtedness, the extent of which thoroughly frightened the Conti- 
nent. The sterling exchanges fell below the gold point, but the 
heavy outflow of gold obstinately failed to produce a recovery in 
sterling. On July 23rd Bank rate was raised to 34 per cent and a 
week later to 44 per cent and the Bank began to intervene on the 
exchange markets. The Bank’s holdings of dollars and francs, 
however, were not sufficient to support the rates for more than a 
few days. Borrowing abroad became imperative. 

Credits of £25 million each were quickly raised in Paris and in 
New York, but they were insufficient to prop up failing confidence ; 
and in the first days of August a new wave of distrust was created 
by the publication of the May report. The drain on the reserves 
increased, the Franco-American credits dwindled rapidly and it 
became clear that the movement of funds was too large to be 
handled by temporary inter-central bank credits, or to be stopped 
by raising Bank rate—a move which the Bank of England was told 
by its foreign contacts would further weaken confidence in sterling. 
On August 13th New York was sounded on the possibility of a loan 
to the Government rather than to the Bank. The question was 
thus thrust into the forefront of national financial policy and 
politics. Advisers in Paris and in New York made it clear that 
credits could not be organised unless British finances showed signs 
of being reformed. The Continent continued to withdraw massive 
sums from London. 

Following the formation of the National Government on August 
23rd credits for the equivalent of £40 million each were secured 
from New York and Paris. The drain was momentarily checked 
but withdrawals and speculation soon resumed. It was obvious 
to the Continent that the credits must be nearing exhaustion. On 
September 15th the Admiralty reported “ unrest” in the Atlantic 
Fleet stationed at Invergordon as a result of pay cuts which formed 
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part of the national economy drive. The lower decks, which 
learned of the proposed cuts from the wireless and not from their 
officers, considered them unreasonable and offered passive resist- 
ance by refusing to muster on the morning of the 15th. “ British 
Navy Mutinies ” screamed the foreign headlines, and Continental 
bankers concluded that Britain was indeed disintegrating. 

Losses of gold and foreign exchange shot up to £10 million on 
September 17th and next day were £18 million. Approaches were 
made on the Friday for a third overseas credit. The French agreed 
to put up £32 million, provided New York matched it. New York 
refused. The cupboard was bare. The drain since mid-July 
amounted to £200 million—{130 million from credits and £70 
million from the reserves. These were now down to £130 million 
—a sum equivalent to the obligations incurred under the credits. 
The Bank thereupon asked the Government to be relieved of the 
obligation to supply gold at a fixed price. The Government 
instructed the Bank to act as it thought fit, and on Monday, Sep- 
tember 21st, a Bill of Indemnity suspending the gold standard was 
rushed through Parliament. 


A Bankers’ Ramp ? 
By R. BASSETT 


“ The first Labour Government was destroyed 
by a Red Letter and the second by a Bankers’ Order.” 
—Hugh Dalton in 1931. Fact or Fiction? 


HE Labour Government of 1929-31, like its predecessor of 
T 1924, lacked a majority in both the House of Commons and 
the country. When, in the summer of 1931, heavy and con- 
tinuous withdrawals of funds from London brought about an urgent 
financial crisis, both political realities and the views generally held 
by the recognised financial experts made it imperative that the 
Government should act on orthodox lines. Ministers themselves 
were agreed on the main points concerning their distasteful and 
inevitably unpopular task. They had no thought of abandoning the 
gold standard ; they rejected devaluation ; they agreed that the 
budget must be balanced, and that large-scale economies were 
required as well as increased taxation. All of them, it should be 
noted, agreed to a considerable reduction, and to specific cuts, in 
unemployment expenditure. What in the end they could not agree 
upon was that this reduction should in part be achieved by a direct 
cut in unemployment benefit rates. On this point nearly half the 
Cabinet, much influenced by the declared opposition of the TUC 
General Council, would not give way. 
On the night of August 23rd, a hopelessly divided Government 
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had no alternative but to resign. A dissolution of Parliament was 
ruled out by the nature of the crisis. King George V had to find 
a new Government without delay. The Liberal and Conservative 
leaders (Samuel and Baldwin) advised a National Government 
under MacDonald’s leadership ; and next morning, at a conference 
with them summoned by the King, MacDonald accepted the 
proposal. 

Immediately, both the change of Government and the financial 
crisis which occasioned it were attributed by the Left to a 
“ bankers’ ramp ” ; and the view that the second Labour Govern- 
ment had been torpedoed by the money-power was to remain an 
importaut part of the stock-in-trade of Labour spokesmen and 
publicists, from Ernest Bevin to Harold Laski. 


HE charge was made in various versions. The common element 

was that “ the bankers ” had sought to effect a radical change 
in British social policy by insisting upon such conditions for the 
credits required by the Labour Government as would be unaccept- 
able to the Government and would lead to its destruction. The 
bankers were alleged to have demanded drastic reductions in social 
expenditure, and, specifically, cuts in the rates of unemployment 
benefit. The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, American bankers, 
“ international finance” and “ the City,” were all attacked in the 
Daily Herald’s initial “ startling disclosure.” Most directly, the 
ex-Financial Secretary of the Treasury said in the House of Com- 
mons on September 10, 1931—“ with deliberate intention and a 
careful use of words ”—that the National Government had been 
“ formed for the express purpose of placing the neck of this country 
underneath the foot of foreign finance.” So presented, the alleged 
bankers’ ramp obviously merited Lord Samuel’s “ stuff and non- 
sense.” But was it entirely baseless ? 

The movement of funds from London was due to the combined 
(and intertwined) effects of Europe’s liquidity scramble and an 
increasing distrust of sterling. The heavy and rapidly growing 
burden of unemployment expenditure, the growing deficit in the 
budget, and the inherent instability of a minority Labour Govern- 
ment beset by widening internal differences, all contributed to the 
undermining of foreign confidence. Undoubtedly, also, foreign 
apprehensions were increased by partisan criticisms of the Govern- 
ment, by the calls for economies in public expenditure, and, more 
particularly, by the report.of Sir George May’s committee—which 
even many orthodox-minded observers of the time regarded as 
unjustifiably alarmist. To “international finance,” as represented 
by the chief central banking authorities, the maintenance of the 
stability of sterling was a matter of the utmost importance. The 
central bankers were very ready to provide such assistance as was 
within their power. 
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Credits from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
the Bank of France were arranged ; but the temporary support thus 
given to the Bank of England proved inadequate. The outflow of 
funds accelerated ; and, with the credits nearing exhaustion, the 
task of dealing with the situation passed definitely to the Govern- 
ment itself. 

Later on, much was to be made of Neville Chamberlain’s recorded 
statement that the Bank of England’s representatives had insisted 
(a) that the cause of the trouble was not financial but political, 
viz.: foreigners’ lack of confidence in the Government, and (b) that 
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the Government alone could provide the remedy. The Bank’s 
representatives were, in fact, simply saying that the real problem, 
the restoration of confidence, depended upon governmental action. 
They made no attempt to prescribe what measures the Govern- 
ment should take. 

The Labour Government itself had never challenged the ortho- 
dox prescriptions of balancing the budget and maintaining external 
stability of the pound. In the interim this required further large 
credits from New York and Paris. These credits were most unlikely 
to be forthcoming unless proposals for balancing the budget were 
announced or implemented. Such proposals would have to be 
acceptable to, if not actually approved by, Parliament. Discussions 
with the bankers’ representatives at home and abroad were neces- 
sarily involved. So also wire discussions with the leaders of the 
two Opposition parties, which together commanded a majority in 
the House of Commons. ? 

In the three-party crisis conferences, the Opposition leaders cer- 
tainly made no specific demands, either in regard to the total of the 
economies or in regard to unemployment expenditure ; but they 
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vast population of that continent. Demand for 
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declared plainly that the Cabinet’s agreed economy proposals were 
inadequate and would therefore be rejected in Parliament, and they 
reiterated the view they had held throughout that cuts in unemploy- 
ment benefit rates would, in all probability, prove necessary. 

The case is different with “ the bankers.” There is no evidence 
whatever that either the Bank of England or the New York finan- 
ciers called for or demanded any specific reductions in expenditure. 
The Bank’s representatives, when consulted, gave their views on 
the prospects of securing the required credits or loans. They acted, 
in short, as expert advisers. MacDonald, in the House of Com- 
mons, stated emphatically that never in the whole process of the 
negotiations did the banks interfere with political proposals. As 
for New York, the Federal Reserve Bank, as such, was no longer 
involved: it was not allowed to lend to a foreign government. 
Harrison, its chairman, acted in effect as a personal adviser to the 
British Government in its dealings with its New York agents, J. P. 
Morgan & Co., who in turn negotiated with a consortium of private 
bankers. 

The opinion of both Harrison and Morgans was that there was 
no prospect of raising a public loan on the New York market until 
Parliament had actually rectified the budgetary position. They 
thought it possible, however, to arrange a private short-term credit 
if agreement could be reached by the party leaders on a scheme 
to be submitted to Parliament. There was no ultimatum from the 
New York financiers, who were in any case unenthusiastic. But 
whilst there was no demand that unemployment insurance benefits 
should be cut, no demand for any specific measure, the foreign 
bankers no doubt shared the general view that the British budget 


could not be put in order without economies in unemployment 
expenditure. 


HAT gave some degree of plausibility to the alleged “ ramp ” 
were the consultations and negotiations with the bankers in 
London and New York. In the mood of resentment aroused by the 
formation of the National Government, and by a situation in which 
policy affecting unemployment benefits and wages was conditioned 
and in part determined by external opinion, it was easy to suggest, 
and perhaps natural genuinely to suspect, that the bankers had 
imposed political terms for the requisite financial assistance. The 
fact that the drain of funds continued after the National Govern- 
ment was formed was itself a decisive sign—as Oswald Mosley 
pointed out at the time—that politics was not the point at issue 
for the bankers. ; 
The obvious and straightforward explanation of the whole 
episode was (1) that people who are asked to lend money invariably 
require what they consider to be adequate safeguards, and (2) that 
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the minority Labour Government needed the co-operation of the 
Opposition parties in Parliament, and also desired it for electoral 
reasons. But such an explanation was unacceptable to official 
Labour, angered and distressed by what had happened. It was felt 
that the situation should never have arisen. 





A SHATTERING 
EXPERIENCE 


T the general election that followed the formation of a 
A National Government in 1931, despite my distaste for 
politics except as a mildly cynical spectator, I felt bound to 
go down to Norfolk and to do my best to unseat our Labour 
member. I led off with an article in the Eastern Daily Press, 
in which I demonstrated with, as I thought, irrefutable argu- 
ments that if this country was driven off the Gold Standard it 
would starve. I followed this up by speaking night after night 
in draughty, dimly-lit village halls, introducing myself as a 
non-party banker, and trying to put the fear I honestly felt 
into the hearts of the cautious, suspicious, but attentive and 
ruminating villagers of North Norfolk. Even “Friday” 
Layton, the bearded “ larned ” radical of my own parish, who 
was accustomed to down all opponents with his book-larnin’, 
found himself at sea over the Gold Standard. The whole 
question was new to them ; the old familiar heckling-guns were 
useless against my technical, non-political attack, and I used 
to drive home to unnatural, belated meals with a comfortable 
feeling that the labourers of Little Walsingham and Stibbard, 
of Great Snoring and Trunch, were, for all their long memories 
of Joseph Arch, not unwilling to rally in defence of their 
country’s gold. I have no idea how far my intervention helped, 
but in the event the National candidate won this traditionally 
radical seat by a decisive majority. The country promptly 
went off gold, did not starve and has remained off gold ever 
since. The sole monetary principle for which, as a result of 
all my studies, I had been ready to speak out publicly and with 
utter conviction was now shown to be a delusion. 


* 


There must be millions who shared, in one form or another, 
the unnerving revelation recorded so delightfully by Sir 
Lawrence fones in this extract from his reminiscences, 
Georgian Afternoon (Rupert Hart-Davis). Pedantic readers of 
this survey may point out that the gold standard was in fact 
abandoned five weeks before the 1931 election. Which just 
shows. 





August, 1931: Ramsay MacDonald leaves Downing Street for Buckingham Palace, and forms a 
Nationcz!l Government 
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The Political Legacy 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


The ugly marks of 1931 are an important element 
in the difficulties besetting the Labour Party today 


oR the development of party politics, 1931 was significant 
from three points of view. First, for reasons almost entirely 
unconnected with the economic crisis, it marked the end of 

early twentieth century politics. Just «as the Edwardian age was 
a postscript to the nineteenth century so the twenties were a 
hangover ‘of ‘the: pre-1914 years.. But 1931 brought this to an, ends 
"It was partly’that the great prewar figures were no longer hovering 
in the background.’ Asquith “died in 1928, and Balfour and: Rose- 
bery in 1930. More significant i is the fact that from the standpoint 
of today, politics of the twenties seem infinitely more remote than 
those of the thirties. ~Hoare’s ill-fated arrangement with Laval or 
Baldwin’s handling of the abdication crisis did not happen yester- 
day, but they seem decades nearer than the TUC leaders shuffling 
in and out of Downing Street in 1925 and 1926 or than Birken- 
head and J. H. Thomas, those highly characteristic figures of the 
twenties, exchanging pleasantries over their boiled shirts in a 
decade of politics by public banquet. But a change of atmosphere 
would in any event have occurred within a year or two. The 
formation of the National Government merely made it more 
dramatic by destroying the political balance of the preceding years. 

The second significance of 1931 was that it resulted in defection 
from left to right on a scale comparable only with the Hartington- 
Chamberlain switch of 1886. But there were several important 
differences between these two decisive shifts to the right. In the 
first place the economic motivation of those who left Gladstone 
over the “ political ” issue of Home Rule was, paradoxically, much 
clearer than that of those who went with Ramsay MacDonald over 
the “economic” issues involved in the 1931 crisis. Liberal 
Unionism was a two-headed beast, but it was relatively easy to 
categorise its adherents as either Whig landowners who followed 
Hartington or Midland businessmen who were moving with Joseph 
Chamberlain towards the imperialism of the nineties and the 
tariff reform movement of the nineteen hundreds. 

The National Labour Party which MacDonald established, on 
the other hand, was hardly a coherent animal at all. It represented 
no social forces in the country, and there was no common back- 
ground or ideology between its main leaders, let alone the lesser 
participants. Of the four members of the Labour Cabinet who 
joined the new Government, MacDonald and Thomas might each 
in their different ways have been regarded as extreme “ social 





1924: Victory celebration of the 
first Labour Government 


Clement Attlee: the stand- 
in who stayed 
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collaborationists,” but the one was as cloudy as the other was 
earthy. And the bitter, puritanical, doctrinaire free trader Snow- 
den, who despised both of them, represented an entirely different 
outlook, as did Sankey, the rather non-political, high-minded 
lawyer. They might all have been called right-wing, no doubr, 
(although nine years earlier it was as a left-wing candidate that 
MacDonald, with his pacifist past, had been elected to the leader- 
ship) ; but as a unifying description this would have been tauto- 
logical, for the main basis for the label was that they behaved 
as they did in 1931. Beforehand it is doubtful whether they were 
to the right of the solidly reliable Henderson and Clynes. 

Two things followed from this lack of coherence'on the part of 
the. MacDonaldites. The first was that they. had no continuing 
diréct-influence on British. politics. The Liberal Unionists were 
still a real force twenty years after their secession. The National 
Labour Party,: always puny,, was effectively. dead after the 
humiliating defeats of its leader and his son at the 1935 general 
election. The second and more significant was that their secession 
had no permanent effect on the social shape of the Labour Party. 
It had, of course, an immensely weakening electoral effect, which 
lasted a decade. And it had a most powerful and traumatic tem- 
porary effect on the mood of the party, as will be discussed below. 

But, just because the MacDonaldites were a thin cross-section 
of the whole party (two from the old ILP, one trade union mandarin 
and one recent professional recruit) their going removed no par- 
ticular section of its support. The Home Rule split, if the parallel 
may be used once again, took the great landed families out of the 
Liberal Party as a class. It meant that there was hardly a magnate 
left to vote for the Parliament Bill in 1911. No similar consequence 
followed for the Labour Party in the thirties. It may have been 
lacking in mass electoral support, but so far as its active command 
was concerned, the unions were still there, the liberal inter- 
nationalists were still there, and so were the Fabian planners, the 
ex-ILP evangelists, the fringe of Marxists and the radical lawyers. 

What MacDonald did take from the Labour Party, however, 
apart from a decisive slice of its immediate electoral support, was 
its self-confidence. This had been somewhat precariously built up 
during the twenties by the immensely rapid transition from a work- 
ing class pressure group to a major party in the State, by the 
modest success of the first Labour Government, by the easy return 
to office in 1929, by Henderson’s work at Geneva and by Mac- 
Donald’s own stature as a world statesman. All this was destroyed 
at a stroke by 1931. It deprived the party of all its senior leadership 
—in the new House of Commons only the former Commissioner of 
Works remained to lead the Opposition ; it left it with a derisory 
parliamentary strength, barely a third the size of the previous 
smallest opposition since 1832 ; and it destroyed its faith both in its 
own leaders and in its ability to be successfully reformist. 


“Fight, fight and fight 
again ’’—within the party 


1960: 
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On unemployment—the main domestic issue of the whole inter- 
war period—an ignominious failure had been achieved. The forces 
of capitalism, it seemed to many bruised supporters of the Labour 
party, were not merely unreformable but were able, at a time of 
crisis, to disperse the would-be reformers with contemptuous ease. 
The events of August, 1931, were the only substantial piece of 
evidence against the liberal theory of the state since the outbreak 
of the first world war had put an end to the Ulster revolt. The 
members of the Labour Cabinet were given an ugly glimpse of 
normally hidden sources of industrial and financial power, and of 
the way in which the machine of the state, from Buckingham Palace 


Labour's Electoral Plateau 
Votes at General Elections 
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downwards, was weighted against a left-wing party. And because 
their nerves were in a bad condition at the time they exaggerated 
the monstrousness of what they had seen. 

This led on directly to the cataclysmic mood which dominated 
the Labour Party in the early thirties. This was the third political 
consequence of the 1931 upheaval. The remoteness of any prob- 
able move towards socialism was to be compensated for by its 
completeness. Sir Stafford Cripps announced that “ the one thing 
which is not inevitable now is gradualness.” The Webbs enthusi- 
astically discovered Soviet Russia in their old age. Professor Laski 
superimposed a thick layer of Marxism upon his neo-Benthamite 
thought. And even Lord Attlee made some pronouncements which 
now sound distinctly odd. 

So long as there persisted this “ rather too catastrophic view of 
progress,” as Lord Attlee himself subsequently described it, the 
country was without a real alternative government. There was too 
wide a gap between the extremism of the Labour Party and the 
depressed and cautious mood of the electorate. And the country 
paid the price of an untrammelled government of the right which 
was as unadventurous at home as it was pusillanimous abroad. This 
sullen extremism did not persist for long, however. For one thing 
it was never a unanimous mood within the party. Lord Morrison 





Strong man of 1931 
Philip Snowden 





Strong man of 1957 
Peter Thorneycroft 
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and Lord Dalton, an influential but, as they now appear, sur- 
prisingly assorted couple, never subscribed to it, and the latter 
presaged a return to gradualism with the publication in 1934 of his 
significantly titled Practical Socialism for Britain. 

By that time the electoral prospects were looking a little brighter 
too. The Labour Party had won quite a number of by-elections 
and had gained control of the London County Council.. The world 
climate also was becoming rather more healthy for reformism. The 
Swedish Socialist Government had come to power in 1932, and had 
succeeded, without any resort to revolutionary methods, in effecting 
a recovery from slump conditions. Roosevelt took office in 
1933. And in 1936 the New Zealand Labour Government was 
elected and Keynes published the General Theory. This last event 
provided a theoretical justification for the direction in which, 
fumblingly and hesitantly, some ministers had wished to go in 1930 
and 1931. Both practically and intellectually the hopelessness 
which had succeeded the MacDonald split was being dispersed. By 
1937 the Labour Party had returned almost completely from its 
excursion to extremism and had published a programme which, 
although radical enough fo form the basis of most of the legislation 
of the 1945 Government, was moderate in the sense that it was 
both precise and limited. Had the war not prevented the election 
of 1939 or 1940 the party would probably have returned to about 
its 1929 strength. But it required the upheaval of the next five 
years to give it a real majority. 

What have been the longer term effects of 1931 upon the 
Labour Party and the course of politics? First there is the 
legacy of suspicion which MacDonald has left to his successors in 
the leadership. Before the first world war the Labour Party kept its 
leaders firmly in their place, often changing them every year and 
never giving them a more elevated title than that of chairman. In 
the twenties MacDonald changed this and, despite a continuing 
undercurrent of criticism, achieved almost a hero’s dominance. The 
reaction was swift, and not merely Lord Attlee, during his twenty 
years of quiet leadership, but still more Mr Gaitskell since, have 
paid the price for MacDonald’s apostasy. Second, something of the 
continuing strength of the trades union position within the party 
dates from 1931. They held firm while others were defecting, and, 
by so doing, they saved the party from disintegration. Partly as a 
result they remain the unchallengeable sheet-anchor. 

Third, the party has not forgotten that, in the years after 1931, 
it survived and kept something of its morals by battening down 
and turning in upon itself. Contra mundum it was, and contra 
mundum it half convinced itself that it was happy to be. Some 
sections have been anxious to react to more recent defeats in the 
same way. But it should be remembered too that real recovery 
only began when a more outward looking mood was attained, and 
that, in-any event, the lessons of a sudden setback are not readily 
applicable when the problem is one of a slow, ten-year decline. 
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The Trouble About Money 


BY GEORGE SCHWARTZ 


I TAKE it that we can flatter ourselves 
there -has been a considerable if not 
revolutionary change in economic thinking 
compared with the lamentable performances 
of thirty years ago. The contrast, in our 
case, between three million unemployed 
and the contemporary state of full employ- 
ment should be sufficient evidence of that. 


One could be captious and perverse by 
pointing out that after all the intervening 
enlightenment we seem to be still concerned 
with the same problem in 1961 as in 1931. 
There isn’t enough money to keep the show 
going properly. Now we talk about a short- 
age of liquidity, then it was the actual 
amount of money that was deficient. In 
each case the basis of national and world 
credit has appeared too narrow for the busi- 
ness it was and is required to support. 

The chief difference is that in 1931 the 
deficiency manifested itself in unemploy- 
ment, while today the outcome is allegedly 
stagnation, a shortfall from the great poten- 
tial productivity supposedly at our com- 
mand. 

All the money there is is fully employed ; 
there isn’t any.to spare for other needs. 
That was the argument in the thirties, and 
I remember an article by Professor Gustav 
Cassel promulgating this view. There was 
no idle money about. You had only to 
study: the balance sheets of the banks and 
the other credit institutions to see that, 
operating around the minimum of reserves 
consistent with solvency, all their funds were 
fully engaged. Presumably a similar argu- 
ment holds today, for what else is behind 
the Triffin, the Bernstein, the Stamp and 
other proposals for expanding the volume 
of credit at the disposal of mankind? 

In the, twenties the supply of gold was 
the limiting factor, the stock of monetary 
gold refusing to expand by the prescribed 
minimum of 3 per cent per annum. (What 
is the magic in the number 3?). As a pert 
novice in this matter I wrote an article for 
the former Nation playing on the fact 
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that gold was with much effort raised from 
under the ground and promptly buried again 
below the ground in sunken vaults where 
the bulk of it might remain until the Day 
of Judgment. 


Atlantic Gold Reserve 


I suggested therefore that since the 
presence of gold in sea-water was known, 
scientists could make a rough estimate of 
the amount, and for a start we should ear- 
mark the Atlantic as part of the world’s 
monetary reserves. If that boost to credit 
and economic expansion proved inadequate 
we should go on to earmark the Pacific. 

I received a note from the great Maynard 


‘Keynes expressing his amusement at the 


proposal and a hint of his appreciation of 
it. I wish I had kept the note to flourish 
about today. 

Also I remember that great man throwing 
up his hat in 1929 at the time of the Wall 
Street collapse. This was what we. had been 
waiting for, a relief to the pressure on money 
arising from the security speculation there. 
Now we would haye cheap money and could 
go ahead. The end of the depression was 
in sight. 

What depression? Why, the depression 
that had afflicted Britain since the collapse 
of the postwar boom in 1921. The depres- 
sion that had loaded us with around a mil- 
lion unemployed all that time, the maximum 
amount of unemployment that the finances 
of the country could stand. 

It was the revelation that this million was 
a minimum—revealed afterwards as a 
secular and not a cyclical phenomenon— 
that provoked the debacle in this country, 
for, with the monetary reasoning of that 
time, the swelling total of unemployment (it 
rose to 3 million) involved the bankruptcy 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, and 
since this was a national fund it threatened 
the solvency of Government finances, and 
by extension the financial repute of the 
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nation at large. Drastic ~measures of 
economy were called for to ensure financial 
solvency,-and lurid accounts will be found 
elsewhere in this survey. 

How is it that today, if a similar situation 
developed, the City of London, the temple 
of the hard-faced bankers, would be the first 
to advocate a budget deficit? 

I can see now that by the end of the nine- 
teenth century people, and that included 
informed people, had ceased to think of the 
economic system in real terms. The system 
had apparently worked so well, and with 
such comparative smoothness with stable 
money and exchanges, that the shorthand of 
money ‘told the whole story. Was the 
balance sheet in order? If, in each and 
every case, it passed the test of solvency 
the individual was all right, business was 
sound, and on the same test, with Govern- 
ment finances in balance, the State was 
solvent, so that in sum the national economy 
was functioning at or near its best. 


A Collection of Money 
Delusions 


On this purely monetary reckoning a mass 
of delusions and fallacies prevailed, un- 
covered but not appreciated with the advent 
of a war economy. These delusions, which 
result in the monetary approach being often 
in direct contradiction of the real situation 
and necessities, persisted in the inter-war 
period, were current in the second Great 
War and are still prevalent today. 

The fallacy of composition obtained on 
the assumption that because an individual 
could shift some of the real burden of his 
current needs by borrowing money, a nation 
could load some of the real sacrifice of war- 


_ time on to posterity by borrowing. It was 


even proposed that this should be done 
neatly on a fifty-fifty basis, half the money 
cost (identified with the real cost) from 
taxation, and half by borrowing. The war 
loans which still disfigure the national 
accounts are a legacy of this. 

I have a lively, if sombre, collection of 
these monetary delusions. Outstanding is 
the subsequent disillusion about postwar 
credits, assumed to be a fund tucked away 
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Winston's budget trail 
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for prompt distribution the day after the 
armistice. It is still difficult to persuade 
people that the money went up in the smoke 
of war. A gallant lieutenant-colonel was 
so staggered by this revelation that he wrote 
to me declaring that with my authority for 
its truth he would forthwith surrender his 
daim. I had to write back in a hurry 
urging him to do nothing of the kind, and 
insisting that a man with his record should 
have no compunction in exercising his right 
when the real state of affairs allowed it. 

There were the old ladies anxious to do 
their bit by writing as many letters as pos- 
sible in wartime. The revenue accruing to 
the Post Office would swell the war coffers 
of the Government. The patriotic method 
of releasing a postman for the forces by not 
writing letters doesn’t accord with simple 
monetary reckoning. 

Nor does the rationing of petrol, since 
the Government loses the revenue from 
motor spirit duties badly needed to acquire 
motor spirit for Government purposes. 
Now explain that the ideal yield of a pur- 
chase tax in wartime is nil. It was an 
advertisement of the National Savings 
Movement that postulated that putting 
money under the mattress was “ as good as 
robbing the soldiers.” 

If a deficit on the National Insurance 
Funds was a foreboding of economic 
disaster in the thirties we should be sitting 
pretty now, for there is a handsome surplus 
ofover £1,000 million in these Funds. Why 
worry about the balance of payments with 
this margin in hand ? Surely our concern 
should be that by maintaining full employ- 
ment these funds will pile up uselessly and 
run to waste. Why not a periodic share- 
out? Indeed, the West German govern- 
ment, plagued by full employment, is to sus- 
pend all unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions for six months from August Ist. The 
money is choking the funds. 

What are these Funds ? Where are these 
Funds ? Have they any significance apart 
fom the compilation of administrative 
records ? Is it not true that, Fund or no 
Fund, any unemployed in 1980 will obtain 
lief out of the national (real) product of 
1980, and that previous monetary and 
actuarial calculation will not be the relevant 
issue, 
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1920's: Reparations from Germany 
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In Six Easy Lessons 


The repercussions of past slumps were 
primarily monetary repercussions, which 
admittedly brought real economic losses in 
their trail. Because a large financial insti- 
tution defaulted on its monetary obligations 
(however valuable its real assets) it was 
assumed that associated undertakings would 
or might default, and the precautions taken 
against this ensured that many of them did 
default. Starting with the Creditanstalt a 
chain reaction would spread round the globe. 
Now we assume that monetary rescue 
Operations would check a sauve qui peut 
at the outset. It is salutary, if disturbing, 


to reflect that if a revolutionary Government 








THE 
SITE VALUE 
OF BERLIN 






SHOULD like to tell you a story, which 

I fear rather reflects on a former 
Governor of the Bank. This story shows 
what was the state of knowledge in high 
quarters when I went into the City in 
1910 about what is now called the transfer 
problem, which was not known to a man 
like Poincaré at all; he thought that we 
could get more money out of Germany by 
invading the Rhineland. When I went to 
see Sir John Bradbury one day in 1919, 
he said: “Lord Cunliffe, the Governor of 
the Bank, has just brought me the report 
of the committee appointed by Lloyd 
George to say how much Germany could 
pay ; and the figure is gigantic.” I think 
it was £23,000 million. He said: “I asked 
Lord Cunliffe one or two questions. I 
asked him why he said that Germany 


1960's: Aid to India 
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repudiated the National Debt in toto that, 
in spite of the widespread financial ruin of 
individuals and undertakings, the real 
economy—the factories and all other capital 
equipment, and the working abilities of the 
populace—would remain intact, and as cap- 
able as on the day before of maintaining 
the national product. 

Why, oh why didn’t I see all this clearly 
thirty years ago? And why with all this 
belated wisdom do I have the feeling that if 
full employment obtained all over the globe 
there would still be complaints of the short- 
age and dearness of money. Money was a 
great human invention, but it should have 
been accompanied by a complete book of 
instructions. 


THE ELEVENTH YEAR. OF IT 


could pay £200 million of gold. He said: 
* Because it is twice as much as they have 
got.”” Then Sir John Bradbury said: 
“The second question I asked him was: 
‘How do you think they can possibly pay 
these sums?’ Lord Cunliffe said: ‘Do 
you know what the site value of Berlin 
alone is?’” That is an indication that 
the Governor of the Bank thought that 
we could move the site value of Berlin 
from Berlin into sterling and other 
currencies and with them we could buy 
food, raw materials and everything else 
abroad. That was a merchant banker who 
had spent all his life in banking. 


—Lord Brand, a member of the Macmillan 
committee, to the Radcliffe committee, 
1958. 
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From Reichsbank to Bundesbank 
Hjalmar Schacht Karl Blessing 
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The Lessons of Finance 


In the foreign exchanges, the present-day contrasts 
with 1931 are much more significant than the parallels. 


N one sense, the central difficulty that underlies recent 
I disturbances is indeed the same as that of thirty years 

ago—how to run a system of stabfe exchange rates 
between countries that pursue independent domestic policies. 
The system could also be said to rest on the same sensitive 
base: the role of national currencies as international reserves, 
assailed in the past by the most conservative of bankers and 
today by the most radical of reformers, has markedly increased. 
Professor Robert Triffin, launching his campaign more than 
two years ago, headed his diagnosis: “The Return to Con- 
vertibility: 1926-31 and 1958-? ” and there have been times 
in the past year when some people have been tempted to reach 
for their pens to fill in the missing date. The parallels are 
there, but how significant are they ? Any assessment has 
to take into account not only the sharp difference in the back- 
ground between full employment and world depression, but 
also the improvements in international finances which have 
stemmed partly from the awful lesson of 1931 itself. 

The lesson was certainly in high prominence in the plans 
of a new system worked out between American and British 
experts in the war—for the unrelenting critic of the old system, 
Maynard Keynes, had become the leading British negotiator. 
Even the compromise scheme that emerged contained two 
built-in improvements—machinery for international credit, 
such as had never existed before, and provision for occasional 
changes in exchange rates, which had never been conceded 
before. In these ways the Bretton Woods scheme was an 
advance on the gold standard. Left to itself the scheme would 
never have got off the ground. The quotas in the International 
Monetary Fund were inadequate for immediate needs, and the 
provision that exchange rates should be basically stable but 
changeable to a new fixed peg in cases of “ fundamental dis- 
equilibrium” has proved virtually impossible to effect in 
practice. Both these difficulties were foreseen by critics, and 
indeed by Keynes himself: and the difficulty about exchange 
rates has itself increased the need for international credit. 

In practice these deficiencies in the Bretton Woods formula 
have been largely made good by massive support from outside, 
and notably by the enormous funds provided in aid and loans 





OVULLEATION “ORM 
Low in 1931: his own horse sense wasn’t bad 








1960: Bank talks to Fund 


Eugene Black and Per fFacobsson 


by the United States. This continuing stream of liquidity 
made a success of postwar reconstruction and, after the false 
start of 1947, provided the basis for the gradual and collective 
approach to convertibility. Once achieved, thirteen years after 
the end of the war, convertibility was on a much sounder base 
than the system established in the decade following the first 
world war. Then, “ return to convertibility ” involved not the 
dismantlement of exchange control (which had not yet been 
invented) but stabilisation after the transitional period of fluc- 
tuating rates ; as the stabilisation schemes were worked out 
piecemeal, in an unco-ordinated way, they were self destructive 
—overvaluation of the pound being followed, for example, by 
undervaluation of the franc ; and everything was complicated 
by the burden of reparations. In these three important ways, 
then—better credit, sounder postwar financial reconstruction 
and a shade less inflexibility on exchange rates—the present 
system is better based than that of 1931. 


ND there surely is better sense all round. Even those people 
who are not very impressed with the practical benefits 
of present techniques of economic and statistical analysis may 
be shocked, in retrospect, by dilettantism of the kind related 
by Lord Brand. Internationally, co-operation is on a much 
higher plane. In the twenties the efforts of Montagu Norman 
and Benjamin Strong were continually upset by the prejudices 
of the politicians. The dominating fact of world politics, 
French suspicion of Germany, worked directly against mone- 
tary co-operation at its most important point: for France, 
after 1926, was the great gold magnet, with almost one quarter 
of the world’s gold by 1931. After the second world war, the 
dominating fact of the Soviet threat pushed the west into 
closer economic co-operation. _ 

The United States has set the outstanding example, but the 
principle that financial maladjustments impose responsibilities 
on creditors as well as debtors is accepted reasonably well. 
The German Bundesbank in 1960 had some fears for the 
dollar, but it did not convert its dollar balances into gold, as 
the Bank of France converted its sterling balances in 1931. 
When the exchanges were thrown into upheaval three months 
ago by the revaluation of the mark and guilder, Europe's 
central bankers quickly agreed to check the speculative run 


Enough said 
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The 
Canadians 








What are they like? 


They’re strong, quiet, hard-working and ambitious. 
Their dialect differs from one part of the country to 
another. But they’ve one thing in common...a 
determination to make their country grow to 
greatness. That’s why doing business in Canada can 
be such an exciting and profitable experience. 
Knowing Canada and Canadians is our business. 
We’ve been an integral part of Canada for over 100 
years. With 570 branches aeross the country, we can 
supply you with pertinent information about Canadi- 
ans and the Canadian way ...information that 
could be of vital importance to your business venture. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business”’ is a booklet descri- 
bing the complete facilities of ‘‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It also con- 
tains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. 
For your write or call our Business Development esenta- 
tive, Mr. W.H. Browning, 3 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


La TORONTO-DomINION ETUTY 


LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 and 103 Mount St., W.1. 
CA 8 NEW Y 


CHICAGO: 30 West Monroe St. ORK AGENCY: 45 Wall St., N-Y.5. 
570 Branches From Coast to Coast in Canada. 
Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability 
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The VW Bank Ltd 










is essentially a Bank that 
specialises in an individual 
approach to finance. 

This means that it can—and does 
— offer a service that is both 
personal and prompt. 


is the only Bank to operate extensively 
on both sides of the Irish Sea. 


Authorised Capital—£7,500,000 
Issued Capital— £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund— £1,500,000 
Deposits (31.12.60) £105,365,157 


LONDON (Head Office) 13-17 OLD BROAD ST. E.C.2. 
DUBLIN (Chief Office) 34 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN 
BELFAST (Chief Office) 62-68 HIGH ST. 


Agents and Correspondents all over the world. 


Correspondents All Around the World, : 


With Branches in England, Wales and 
throughout Ireland, The National Bank 
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(Telugu) 


BTHST 2 HEHSEG Coma Geiw QHsaklCamw. 
(Tamil) 


It all means that we are here 
to serve you 


The Union Bank of India Ltd. 


66-80, Apollo Street, Fort, BOMBAY -1 
International Telex No. PR-1]1. 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 


8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND. W.C.2. 
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GUINNESS MAHON 


& CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


BANKERS 
53 CORNHILL, LONDON, EC3 


GUINNESS & MAHON 
17 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


GUINNESS MAHON REPRESENTATION CO. 
INC. 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, NY, USA. 


le Inaal Banh Se 


THE BANK UNDERTAKES BANKING BUSINESS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND ESPECIALLY 
OFFERS FACILITIES FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH 
ISRAEL AND ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 


BOW BELLS HOUSE, BREAD STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C.4 


Telephone: CITy 7712 Telex: 25492 


Affiliated to 


Bank Leumi le-Ipael hd 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN ISRAEL 


WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Head Office: Tel-Aviv 


Its Trust Company is prepared to undertake the safeguarding of 
the interests of foreign investors 
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BRITISH & FRENCH BANK 


LIMITED 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED anp FULLY PAID £1,000,000 
GENERAL RESERVE £200,000 


LONDON 


IMRIE HOUSE, 33/36, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 5678 


NIGERIA 
BRANCHES AT 
LAGOS (2), APAPA, EBUTE METTA, 
IKEJA (Industrial Estate), IBADAN, KADUNA, 
KANO and PORT HARCOURT (2) 


Affiliate of the 


BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET L’INDUSTRIE 
PARIS 


Branches and Affiliates of this Group are also established 

throughout FRANCE, the Overseas Territories of the FRENCH 

COMMUNITY and in COLOMBIA, URUGUAY, MEXICO, PANAMA, 

LEBANON, SYRIA, HONG KONG, CAMBODIA, SOUTH VIETNAM and 
SWITZERLAND 


We invite your enquiries in connection with vour business with 
these territories. 





CATER RYDER 
~ & COMPANY LIMITED 


DISCOUNT BROKERS 
AND BANKERS 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES EXCEED 
£6,000,000 


38 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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by providing each other with mutual assistance in a way that 
would have seemed inconceivable thirty years earlier, when 
the newly founded Bank for International Settlements was 
little more than a by-stander, and bankers to a man disclaimed 
any power to control events. 

The improvement since the second war has come not only 
through the much more comprehensive formal machinery for 
financial co-operation, from IMF and OEEC to the World 
Bank, but from the underlying change of attitude among finan- 
cial authorities about what is possible and what is sound. 
It is much less widely assumed that any and every financial 
difficulty constitutes an immovable financial discipline. In 
some directions, in domestic policies, this loss of scruple about 
creating or borrowing money has had the ill effects, in a 
world of full employment, that earlier generations predicted. 
Internationally, however, it has been wholly constructive, 
whether in the finance of India, or in Basle-cum-Bernstein. 


HESE improvements are real. They are also limited. Above 
tan they have not yet been really tested. The system has 
managed to survive a § per cent revaluation of two Con- 
tinental currencies in the spring of 1961. How would it fare 
under the weight of anything like the world depression that 
started in 1929 ? In part of course the improvements in the 
international financial mechanism themselves reduce the 
danger that slumps will be allowed to develop and to infect 
the globe. They give each country a breathing space and 
ought to be sufficient to stop currency speculation feeding 
slely on itself. But it remains true that the machinery of 
international finance still has major gaps and imperfections. 
The revolution of 1931, which was to give room for manceuvre 
for positive management of domestic economies, has never 
been completed. Domestic economies are unashamedly 
regulated from the centre; but in international balance there 
is still too much hit and miss. 

The stark anomaly of the gold standard after the first war 
was that it depended on countries devoting themselves entirely 
to putting stability of the exchange rate before all else, at a 
tme when other aims—stability of prices and of employment 
—were becoming increasingly important. In the reaction 
from this unnatural rigidity in the thirties, countries seeking 
to re-expand their domestic economies insulated themselves 
from international difficulties in two main ways: by exchange 


experience since the first war one cannot fail to be 


F 1 ae back at the sweep of Brtain’s economic 


struck by a remarkable phenomenon. 


While what 
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depreciation, on the one hand, and by tariffs and (in central 
Europe) exchange controls on the other. Both brought their 
own evils and the search for a modern monetary standard is 
a search for a middle way—and one that is consistent with 
steady economic growth as well. The Bretton Woods formula, 
of occasional changes in exchange rates, has not been very 
helpful. Against a background of cost inflation rather than 
unemployment, exchange depreciation is a much more chancy 
corrective. In these circumstances, up-valuation of currencies 
ought to be more frequently considered. But there is the 
general difficulty that any alteration in exchange rates tends 
to be anticipated and to lead to huge speculative movements. 
It seems likely indeed that if such changes prove to be neces- 
sary for major currencies, even at intervals of years, there 
might in the end be less speculative disturbance if the principle 
of stable exchange rates were modified in favour of a moderate 
range of fluctuation, perhaps influenced by an international 
exchange equalisation fund. No one should be under any 
illusion about the possible dangers in a system of this kind ; 
it would make exchange speculation a permanent feature of 
the scene. 

Whether or not some degree of exchange rate uncertainty 
can be avoided really depends on how fast the main western 
economies develop closer links. The more closely these econo- 
mies aré integrated, not only in trade but in movement of 
labour and capital, the less will be the need for variaticns in 
exchange rates. Scotland has its own pound notes, but it does 
not think of devaluing them. Without moves to integration, 
efforts at co-ordination can be of very limited use, and are 
likely to create new disturbances domestically. A country 
whose domestic economy is running full out will not feel 
happy to reduce its interest rates and raise domestic spend- 
ing simply because it is gaining reserves: rightly, it regards 
the simple gold standard rules as too narrow. Such conflicts’ 
between the new demands of internal balance and the classical 
gold standard rules of the game are not frequent—Germany 
has been the outstanding case. They have to be dealt with, 
either by changing exchange rates or, if the disturbance is 
considered temporary, by a liberal supply of international 
credit. The facilities of international credit are now being 
strengthened, and links between leading industrial economies 
are growing closer. Everyone today knows that they can be 
taken far enough to avert a major crisis of the exchanges; if 
the moral of 1931 has been absorbed, they will be. 


has done all the orthodox things, is suspected by foreign 
bankers of being unsound, and stagnates.” Look at the 
Continent today and the parallel is very close. 


Circle 
for 
Britain ? 


are usually regarded as the underlying economic circum- 
stances could hardly have been more different after 
the two wars—inflation rather than deflation, an under- 
valuation of the pound in 1949 rather than an over- 
valuation in 1925—so many of the problems have been 
the same. The gold reserves are inadequate; the current 
surplus is too small to cover external investment; the 
war has left financial burdens which linger on, rather 
than physical destruction which is a. challenge to effort 
and improvement; coal, cotton and shipbuilding are 
depressed; and foreigners complain of Britain’s insufficient 
drive—all this is as true now as it was thirty years ago. 
Keynes observed in the twenties: “Look at the French; 
they have done all the unorthodox things, yet appear as 
apostles of orthodox finance, and thrive. While Britain 


Noné of this, perhaps, would have come as any sur- 
prise to opinion of the old school, typified by Montagu 
Norman, who maintained throughout that financial policy 
could do nothing to cure “real” problems which re- 
quired changes in social attitudes and industrial manage- 
ment. Norman grossly overstated his case, and indeed 
did himself much less than justice. There are situations 
in which finance, as an instrument, is wrongly set, push- 
ing the economy along the wrong path, sometimes into a 
dead end, as it did in the late twenties. When things go 
wrong in an economy, a change in fiscal policy, monetary 
policy, exchange rates, must be considered. These are 
not sacrosanct. But neither are they the only governors 
of economic performance, or even, at times, the decisive 
ones. That is one of the sobering lessons of 1931-61. 
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Chairman’s Statement: ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


Incorporated in the Republic’of South Africa 


Urgent Need of Republic is to Restore 
Overseas Confidence 


GRAVE RACIAL PROBLEMS INSURMOUNTABLE 
UNLESS LIVING STANDARDS RISE 


Mr H. F. Oppenheimer Disc.sses the Challenge 


The following is from the statement by the 
chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated to members: 


The accounts of the Corporation reflect at 
once a successful year’s operations and the 
anxieties of investors about the future. The 
continued expansion of the major industries in 
which we are interested brought about a very 
important rise in our investment income, which, 
at £8,159,327, exceeded the previous. year’s 
figure of £7,053,463 by no less than 15.7 per 
cent. As a result of political factors, however, 
the market value of our quoted holdings fell 
by 23 per cent during the year, from 
£129,938,543 to £99,828,153. Largely in con- 
sequence of this, ‘the opportunities ‘for the 
favourable realisation of shareholdings were 
very few, and it was necessary to write down 
many investments. The result was that, while 
in 1959 there was a net profit of £413,600 from 
realisation of investments after providing for 
all amounts written off, in 1960, by contrast, 
profits from realisation of investments were less 
by £1,189,612 than the amount required for 
writing down purposes. This marked reverse in 
an important part of our operations—an adverse 
swing of £1,603,212—more than offset the 
increase in our dividend incomé. However, a 
consequential decrease in the amount required 
for taxation, together with increased revenue 
from certain other sources, resulted in the ret 
consolidated. profit, at £7,844,000, being 
greater by £113,000 than the previous year’s 
figure. In the difficult circumstances, this must, 
I think, be regarded as a very satisfactory 
result. 


Withdrawal of Capital 


The severe fall in share prices to which I 
have referred was caused, in the main, by heavy 
selling of South African shares by investors 
outside the country. In total, the net with- 
drawal of foreign capital during 1960 was about 
£80 million. Since the end of the year this 
trend has continued. 

A capital inflow on a fairly large scale is 
essential if we are to realise the country’s full 
economic potential. The falling-off and, more 
recently, the reversal of this inflow are already 
seriously retarding new development and must, 


to South Africa 


if not arrested, threaten the living standards of 
the people. 


The evaporation of overseas confidence in 
South Africa is a matter of particular concern 
to the Anglo American Corporation. The rais- 
ing of new risk capital from the public for 
our enterprises has become much more diffi- 
cult and for the time being we shall have to 
rely principally on our own resources, supple- 
mented where possible by such sums as may 
prudently be raised by way of loans. Fortu- 
nately, the resources of our group are con- 
siderable. 


Western Deep Levels Limited is an interest- 
ing example. This company of our group is 
engaged in the largest individual gold mining 
project ever undertaken in South Africa. In 
spite of the fact that development results from 
the property have been entirely satisfactory, and 
its future prospects are generally regarded as 
excellent, there was plainly no possibility of 
raising large sums from the public shareholders. 
Nevertheless, an offer of shares to raise £8.4 
million was made to shareholders and under- 
written by the Anglo American Corporation 
and its associates in the clear knowledge that 
public support was not to be expected. In 
the result, including underwriting, approxi- 
mately £6,610,000 of the issue was subscribed 
by Anglo American Corporation and companies 
closely associated with it, and approximately 
£1,450,000 by other mining groups for whose 
support we are very grateful. Only some 
£340,000 of the issue was subscribed by the 
general public. We are fully satisfied with the 
long-term prospects of this large investment ; 
but it is worth pointing out that if we had 
not had sufficient cash resources and the neces- 
sary confidence in the future of the mine and 
of the country to follow the course -we have 
done, there would have been no alternative but 
to close down this huge project with all its 
potentialities for the economic development of 
the country. We shall approach all our new 
enterprises in the same spirit as we have tackled 
(and shall continue to tackle) the affairs of 
Western Deep Levels Limited ; but it is obvious 
that this implies a conservative dividend policy 
in the group and, possibly, a slower rate of 
advance than we would have liked to see. There 
can be little doubt that these factors, making 


for a more cautious policy in our group, apply 
with at least equal force to the business com- 
munity as a whole. 


The continued outflow of foreign capital 
from South Africa with its drain on the 
country’s reserves has now forced the govern- 
ment—which all last year persisted in an ex- 
pansionist economic policy—to tighten import 
and currency controls drastically and to take 
steps to restrict the supply of credit. It is 
deplorable that in a country with an economy 
as basically sound as South Africa’s, such “ war- 
time” measures should be necessary. It must 
however, be agreed that in the situation that 
had been allowed to develop, these steps were 
unavoidable and, as interim measures, right. It 
is quite impossible, however, to find a long- 
term solution to our problems along these lines 
What we are suffering from is not any unreason- 
able disparity between our exports and imports 
—indeed, South Africa’s current account with 
the world outside is absolutely sound—but a 
flight of capital occasioned by a crisis of con- 
fidence. Confidence is not restored by strict 
controls—quite. the reverse, in fact—and the 
best that can be hoped from these measures is 
that they may give us time, if we are wise, 
to tackle the social, human and political prob- 
lems that are the real causes of our difficulties. 
If these basic matters are not faced up to and 
confidence restored, we will only be able to 
protect our external balance of payments at the 
cost of stagnation in the economic life of the 
country. 


Events in the Federation 


The economy of the Federation has also been 
seriously affected by political events, and here. 
too, the authorities have recently applied strict 
measures of exchange control. There are, how- 
ever, important differences between the Feder 
tion and South Africa in regard to both the 
nature of the economic difficulties and the 
political problems that lie behind them. Ia 
these testing times, the economic advantages 
of the federal structure have shown up to great 
advantage. 


During 1960, the foreign assets of the Bank 


of Rhodesia and Nyasaland ranged betwee? 
£33.9 million and £47.9 million, and in the 
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middle of May of this year stood at £41.1 
million. These figures are, in the circumstances, 
impressive, and the currency restrictions which 
have been applied were presumably intended 
as a precautionary measure to make sure that, 
if the stable door had to be bolted, the horse 
would be on the right side of it. In so far as 
there has been reason for concern about the 
Federation’s balance of payments, it has arisen 
not—as in South Africa—from a withdrawal of 
foreign capital through the Stock Exchange, 
which in the comparatively undeveloped state 
of the Rhodesian capital market would not have 
been possible, but from the apprehension that 
some Rhodesians would wish to realise their 
assets in cash and transfer it abroad on account 
of their fears about (amongst other factors) the 
consequences of British policy in Northern 
Rhodesia. 


The racial situation in South Africa and that 
in the Federation are, of course, in many ways 
similar, but, as the point I have just mentioned 
illustrates, there are also basic differences 
between them. Both countries are deeply 
influenced by the far-reaching political changes 
that have taken place further north in Africa. 


Obviously, these changes were bound to bring 
great pressure to bear on South Africa and the 
Federation to work out liberal solutions to their 
racial problems ; and this the Federation is show- 
ing itself willing to do. But, in the Federation, 
African ambitions have gone much further than 
that. The federal constitution and that of each 
of its constituent territories have, in terms 
of a long-standing agreement, come up for 
review. 


Even in the most favourable circumstances 
the revision of the constitution of any state is 
likely to arouse suspicions and antagonisms. 
In the Federation, the circumstances were far 
from favourable; and African politicians in 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia would like 
to bring Federation to an end in order to be 
able to develop their countries as purely African 
states on the model of other Commonwealth 
territories in West and East Africa. The British 
Government, which retains ultimate respon- 
sibility in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
has appeared to oscillate between, on the one 
hand, an inclination to meet these African 
Nationalist aspirations in the same way as it 
has elsewhere, and, on the other hand, a sense 
of its undertakings to support the development 
of the Federation as a multi-racial state. This 
ambiguity in British policy is a serious mis- 
fortune. And when it is realised that there is 
a substantial body of white opinion which reacts 
to extreme African demands with an intransigent 
defence of white privilege, it will be obvious 
that the task of building a united nation on the 
basis of racial partnership is far from easy. I 
am convinced that it can be done, and that it is 
something infinitely well worth doing. Much 
will depend on whether the moderates on both 
sides of the colour line who are working for 
racial co-operation and national unity receive 
the sympathy and support they deserve. 


The Challenge to South Africa 


It is idle to contend that the dislike of South 
Africa’s policies abroad arises merely from mis- 
understanding. Certainly there is much ignor- 
ance and confusion about the nature and the 
complexity of the country’s problems and an 
unwillingness to give credit for what is being 
done in South Africa—which is considerable— 
for the benefit of the non-Europeans. | Never- 
‘theless, the fact remains that the South African 
Government has been at great pains and con- 
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siderable expense to explain its policies over- 
seas and, recently, the Prime Minister himself 
put his case at the highest level and with con- 
spicuous ability—bur without effect. The truth 
is that the fundamental principle upon which 
South African policy is at present based is 
morally unacceptable to practically all the 
nations of the world, European as well as non- 
European. No amount of provision of social 
services for non-Europeans, no amount of deve- 
lopment in the native reserves, nor the granting 
of local self-government or even full indepen- 
dence in African tribal areas will reconcile the 
world to a policy under which African, Indian 
and Coloured people, no matter how high their 
individual capacity or character may be, are 
denied, on grounds of race and colour alone, 
rights of citizenship in the country in which 
they live. 


It is regrettable but, in the circumstances of 
South Africa, scarcely surprising that Africans 
should look for remedies for their grievances 
by irregular means such as strikes and boycotts. 
But such action is extremely dangerous, not 
only because of its economic consequences but 
because it undermines law and order and 
threatens the normal processes through which 
a civilised state operates. I have no doubt 
that at present the government is capable of 
controlling the situation by force. Perhaps it 
can -be held in this way for a long time, but 
only. at the cost of a perpetuation of racial con- 
flict, which must become progressively more 
embittered. And while-this conflict lasts, it will 
be impossible to restore confidence in the future 
of the country, and the economy will be 
threatened with stagnation. 


Race Relations in Industry 


The responsibility for imvroving race rela- 
tions in the political sphere lies essentially with 
the government, but some initiative in removing 
grievances and in fostering goodwill can be 
taken within industry itself. The relationship 
between African wages and productivity offers 
scope for continuing study of how it may be 
possible to increase wages without adversely 
affecting the delicately-balanced structure of 
local industry. While we do not anticipate 
that the economic circumstances of the gold 
mining industry, with an unchanging price for 
its product and an unchecked rise in working 
costs, will offer scope for dramatic changes, 
it is Our intention to pursue investigations in 
the hope that, between these harsh millstones, 
some way can be found of giving adequate 
increased recognition to higher skills and im- 
proving efficiencies amongst our African em- 
ployees. 


There are, moreover, certain fundamental 
aspects of labour relations which have not 
received the attention they deserve in their 
application to our labour forces. At present we 
house, feed and look after our African 
employees from medical and social points of 
view extremely well. Indeed, there are few 
industries in the world that give the careful 
attention we do to these subjects. But I feel 
we can go further. By aptitude testing, train- 
ing and placement procedures, a reasonable 
degree of equity and efficiency is achieved 
today, but if we are to achieve higher levels of 
productivity, greater attention must be given 
to the abilities, personal needs, inclinations and 
aspirations of individual Africans, 


Resources of Goodwill 


Viewed. against the tremendous problems that 
face South Africa these aims and what they can 
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achieve may seem relatively unimportant. They 
affect only a limited number of people and in 
a limited number of ways. They offer no solu- 
tion to the major problems that face our coun- 
try. I hold the view, however, that these major 
problems depend for their solution, much more 
than is generally recognised, first upon the 
establishment on the personal level of attitudes 
of respect and affection for people of other 
races ; secondly, on the extension of these atti- 
tudes on to the level of industrial and other 
organisations ; anc, only thirdly, on political 
policy. 


There are, unfortunately, many pessimists 
of all races who believe that the differences 
between our peoples are too great to admit of 
compromise. But in spite of all the mistakes 
and missed opportunities of the past, there are 
undoubtedly great resources of good will, and 
it is still generally accepted that co-operation 
between black and white is essential for the 
happiness and security of all South Africans. 
I believe that, by our policies and our prac- 
tice, we in the Anglo American Corporation 
have been able to do something and may be 
able to do more to foster and sustain inter- 
racial understanding and sympathy, and to keep 
open the possibility of a solution to our prob- 
lems based not on superior force but on com- 
promise and reason, 


Copies of the complete statement are obtain- 
able from the London Office of the corporation, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 

















SOCIETE 
FRANCO 
AMERICAINE 
DE BANQUE S.A. 


23, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS, 9e 


CAPITAL N.F. 5,000,000 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders held on May 24, 1961, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr Ray- 
mond Wallier, re-elected Mr Hubert 
Cromback to the Board of Directors 
and confirmed that Mr Harry 
Recanati, a Director of the Discount 
Bank (Overseas) Limited in Geneva, 
Mr Maurice de Botton, and Mr 
David de Ciaves had been co-opted. 


After noting the satisfactory pro- 
gress of the Bank’s business, the Meet- 
ing decided to allocate the profits to 
various reserve accounts. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE CORPORATION | 


(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


In the absence, through illness, of the Chair- 
man, Sir George W. Albu, Bart., Mr C. S. 
McLean, Deputy Chairman, presided at the 
Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of 
General Mining and Finance 
Limited, held in Johannesburg on June 13, 
1961, and said: 


In order to avoid the confusion which would 
result from the mention of two currencies the 
~ accounts submitted for approval at this meeting 
were recorded in pounds, and all figures quoted 
in this address will be in that currency. 


In June last year the state of emergency, 
declared in March, was still in force and inter- 
national confidence in this country as a safe and 
profitable field for investment was low and 
tending to decline further. The repatriation of 
cash and loan balances so evident earlier in the 
year continued at a heavy rate, augmented by 
further extensive sales of South African securi- 

_ties on foreign account. According to the South 
African Reserve Bank statistical reports the net 
outflow of privately held capital funds in 1960 
was £97,000,000 or some four times the figure 
for 1959, whilst the inflow due to external bor- 
rowings by the Government, the Reserve Bank 
and the Commercial Banks was £16,000,000. 
The net loss of funds on capital account was, 
therefore, £81,000,000. Notwithstanding the 
serious implications of this outward movement 
of funds an appreciable rise in imports was per- 
mitted and, with virtually no improvement in 
the value of merchandise exports, the adverse 
trade balance was nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding year. The improvement in gold output 
equalled the increases in current expenditure 
other than imports, and consequently the favour- 
able balance of payments on current account 
declined sharply to £15,000,000. The Union’s 
gold and foreign exchange reserves, therefore, 
fell during the year by 43 per cent or 
£66,000,000. 


Despite the disturbed financial and political 
conditions, however, the gold and uranium in- 
dustry maintained its normal development pro- 
gramme last year. The labour supply was 
adequate, labour relations were good and new 
records were achieved in revenue, profits, taxa- 
tion and dividend payments. The industry 
played a very important part in sustaining the 
country’s economy in the face of the mounting 
financial problems. It was, therefore, once again 
a disappointment that in the recent budget no 
relief from the existing discriminatory gold min- 
ing taxation was granted. Early in 1961 arrange- 
ments were concluded by the industry, with 
the approval of the Government for the “stretch- 
out” of uranium production until the end of 
1970 with no change in the total quantity to be 
sold but a slight reduction in the average sell- 
ing price. Uranium producers have been affected 
in various ways by these arrangements but in 
general it may be said that the country, 
although facing immediate reductions in foreign 
exchange accruals from this source, will on the 
other hand be well placed to compete with other 
world producers in the uranium market in the 
1970’s. 


Notwithstanding the industry’s excellent 
record, the Stock Exchange prices of mining 
and related financial and holding company 
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shares fell heavily in the first six months of last 
year and would probably have fallen even lower 
but for the steadying influence exerted by cer- 
tain South African institutions which entered 
the market as buyers from time to time. As the 
second half of the year' commenced, however, 
prices became more stable, and in the closing 
months, with pressure on the dollar and the 
sharply increasing “‘ free market” price of gold, 
they rose fairly sharply on rumours of an early 
increase in the “ official” price. These hopes 
unfortunately‘ turned out to be short-lived and 
after the close of the year prices subsided once 
more. 


GRAVE DECLINE IN SECURITIES 


The affairs of this Corporation have been 
adversely affected by the successive sharp de- 
clines over the last eighteen months in the 
market value of its quoted investments. At 
December 31, 1958, the total value of this port- 
folio stood at about £22,000,000. One year 
later, after additional investments of £1,000,000, 
the value had risen to more than £30,000,000, 
but thereafter in-the short space of a few months 
it fell by June 1960 to less than £22,000,000. 
The general improvement in the last quarter of 
the year, as I have already mentioned, was not 
sustained and conditions since then have deteri- 
orated even more sharply than last year, due 
primarily to mounting uncertainties and fears in 
the minds of investors both local and overseas 
because of South Africa’s racial policies, her 
departure from the Commonwealth and de- 
velopments in other parts of Africa. The value 
of the portfolio, which by the end of April had 
fallen to £17,500,000, suffered a further sharp 
decline thereafter reaching a low point a month 
ago from which, however there has been some 
recovery. 


The grave decline in the valuation of South 
African securities, the present limited market in 
such securities and the absence of any substan- 
tial overseas interest, give point to current fears 
that the raising of risk capital for the expansion 
of existing undertakings and the launching of 
new ventures will become increasingly difficult. 
Over the past 50 years those responsible for the 
promotion of mines and industries in this 
‘country have always relied to a significant 
extent, when mobilising such capital, on the 
overseas investor both directly as a contributor 
towards new capital issues and indirectly as a 
purchaser of shares in established concerns. 
Foreign capital has in this way played a very 
important part in the development of our gold- 
fields and industrial areas, but under present 
conditions this source of funds appears to have 
fallen away. It is obvious, therefore, that until 
confidence has been restored risk capital will 
have to be found to an increasing extent in this 
country and mining houses and others similarly 
placed may be obliged to conserve their 
resources to a degree not found necessary in 
the past. They may also consider it advisable 
to defer the expansion of some undertakings and 
the launching of others until there is a material 
improvement in financial conditions. 


The Corporation’s net income for 1960, after 
provision for all operating expenses and for tax, 
increased by approximately £50,000 to 


£1,966,208. There were improvements in 
income from dividends and in revenue from 
other sources against which, however, there was 
a small decline in the surplus derived from the 
sale of investments. Total deductions from 
income were slightly higher, principally owing 
to increases in interest paid and the provision for 
taxation, these increases being partially offset by 
a reduction in expenditure during the year on 
furniture, equipment and motor vehicles. Of 
the amount of £281,629 provided for the writing 
down of certain assets £46,850 was for depre- 
ciation of the Hollard Street building, £22,294 
was in respect of mining and other properties 
and rights and the balance of £212,485 was 
applied in reduction of the book value of invest- 
ments in accordance with the Corporation’s 
established procedures. It was also decided that 
in view of the substantial fall in the market 
value of the portfolio during the first four 
months of 1961, the Investment Reserve should 
be strengthened by an amount of £350,000 thus 
raising it to £1,350,000, The net expenditure 
on exploration last year was £138,545 and this 
amount was appropriated from the year’s profits, 
together with a further transfer of £100,000 
to Exploration Reserve. 


The dividends on the Ordinary shares were 
maintained at a total of 7s. per share and, with 
the distributions to Preference shareholders, 
absorbed in all £1,054,578, leaving a balance of 
£41,456 from the year’s profits to be carried 
forward which increased the balance of unappro- 
priated profits to £535,042. 


GROUP INTERESTS 

The Mines of this group, in keeping with the 
general industry pattern, recorded good progress 
last year in their development operations and, 
with the exception of Ellaton which is nearing 
the end of its working life, their ore reserves 
were well maintained both in respect of tonnage 
and grade. Distributable profits and dividends 
were also satisfactory in spite of continued 
heavy capital expenditure at Buffelsfontein and 
Stilfontein and a marked increase in tax and 
lease payments by Stilfontein. Since the end of 
the year all the group uranium producers have 
concluded negotiations for the “ stretch-out ” of 
their production quotas until the end of 1970, 
and there have been certain re-arrangements 
of these quotas, whilst additional quotas have 
been taken over from producers outside the 
group. 

The quotas allocated to the Afrikander Lease, 
Babrosco, Ellaton and Stilfontein companies, 
have been taken over by Buffelsfontein, which 
will consequently produce uranium on approxi- 
mately the same annual scale as hitherto but 
over the extended period of 10 years: the total 
profit it expects to earn from this source under 
the new arrangements should exceed that which 
could have been earned under the old contract. 
The mine is capable of a substantially increased 
output of uranium without further capital 
expenditure and therefore, with its very low unit 
cost of production, will be well placed to partici- 
pate in any additional sales contracts which may 
become available in the future. The gold yield 
per ton has shown a gratifying improvement 
during the current financial year with a resulting 
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rise in profits. Preparations are now being 
made for the commencement-in 1962 of the 
sinking of twin shafts from surface in the eastern 
portion of the lease area. The lower levels of 
the mine will be exploited by means of sub- 
vertical shafts the first of which, located in the 
vicinity of the existing Pioneer Shaft System, 
has almost been completed, and the second will 


be started on the completion of the eastern twin 
shafts. 


Although Stilfontein has ceased to produce 
uranium and acid, it will receive royalties over 
the next ten years from the cession of its 
uranium production quota, and it is also negotia- 
ting with the industry a compensation claim to 
cover the loss in profits due to the closure of the 
acid plant. Gold operations continue to be 
satisfactory notwithstanding the tendency for 
working costs to increase, and it is particularly 
pleasing to note the encouraging improvement 
in development values which suggest that the 
mine has passed through the poorer zones which 
adversely affected its results in 1959. 


At South Roodepoort the existence of the 
Kimberley Reef Horizon on a portion of its 
mining area has been proved at moderate depth 
and an agreement has been reached with the 
owner of certain adjoining ground to explore 
and mine this horizon on that property. Such 
limited exposures as have already been made in 
underground development and boreholes have 
been encouraging and this work is being con- 
tinued. Much further development, however, 
will have to be completed before the potential 
of this new source of ore can be determined. 


For West Rand Consolidated the “ stretch- 
out” arrangements until 1970 for uranium pro- 
duction are of the utmost importance as this 
mine has large reserves of uranium-bearing 
ore of high grade which will be available for 
exploitation after that date to meet any demand 
then arising at economic prices. In the mean- 
time, notwithstanding the taking over of portion 
of the quota allocated to the Orange Free State 
Joint Uranium Production Scheme, output at 
the mine will be curtailed in 1962 and succeed- 
ing years but, despite the substantially lower 
scale of operations, regular though reduced divi- 
dends can be anticipated. 


The Corporation’s most important holdings 
in gold mines outside the group are in Free 
State Geduld and Loraine. In both mines there 
are very promising areas still to be developed 
from which large tonnages of high grade ore 
may reasonably be anticipated. Under prevailing 
market conditions the shares of these two com- 
panies have depreciated considerably, with 
marked effect on the current value of our port- 
folio, but nevertheless this has in no way affected 
our faith in their dividend potential. 


About 20 per cent of our portfolio is in shares 
of financial and holding companies, in and out- 
side this group, with large interests in the gold 
mining industry. Dividend income from these 
investments was well maintained last year, but 
their market values were, of course, adversely 
affected by the conditions I have described. 
The future of these concerns will be governed 
by the same factors as affect the Corporation. 


Our industrial interests have not changed 
materially in recent years and do not represent a 
significant proportion of our holdings. Dividend 
income from these sources declined in 1960. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW INDUSTRIES 
During 1959 the Corporation participated 
with West Rand Consolidated and others in the 
establishment at the West Rand Mine of a plant 
to produce electrolytic manganese using the 
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effluent from the uranium plant as a raw 


‘material. This concern, Electrolytic Metal Cor- 


poration (Proprietary) Limited, came into full 
production at the end ‘of 1960 and has found 
a ready and profitable export market for its 
product which has made excellent headway in 
the markets of Europe and the United Kingdom. 
The plant is now being doubled and the in- 
creased output should be available for sale in 
1962. In view of the diminishing supplies of 
effluent at West Rand alternative supplies of raw 
materials have been arranged. 


The Corporation has recently concluded an 
agreement with West Rand Consolidated and 
others to set up, also at the West Rand Mine, 
a plant for the manufacture of ferro-chrome. 
Portion of the mine’s redundant equipment will 
be hired to the operating company, Palmiet 
Chrome Corporation (Proprietary) Limited, thus 
saving it considerable time and capital expendi- 
ture. There is an expanding world demand for 
this product. 


In participating substantially in these two 
enterprises the Corporation and West Rand 
Consolidated were concerned with the need to 
develop to the maximum extent the processing 
in this country of ores which even today are 
being exported in large tonnages with the loss 
of foreign exchange in respect of the final pro- 
cessing operations. 


KATANGA CONCESSIONS 


In keeping with its policy of searching con- 
tinuously for new mining areas the Corporation 
recently concluded an agreement with the 
Government of Katanga under. which it has 
been granted a concession in that territory over 
some 8,000 square miles adjoining the Northern 
Rhodesian Copper Belt. A prospecting com- 
pany is in course of registration in Katanga 
which, when all formalities have been com- 
pleted, will commence a comprehensive exam- 
ination of the concession area. After an initial 
period of six months the new company will be 
obliged to expend on exploration a sum of not 
less than £30,000 per annum. The Govern- 
ment of. Katanga will be entitled to participate 
substantially in any mining companies formed 
to exploit payable mineral deposits. The 
Anglo American Corporaticn of South Africa 
Limited will participate with us in this venture. 


The commitments facing the Corporation at 
the present time in respect of the undertakings 
for which it is primarily responsible are rela- 
tively light and it is not anticipated that any 
heavy obligations will arise in the immediate 
future in respect of interests held outside the 
group. It is, however, essential that the Cor- 
poration should be able to follow up all favour- 
able investment opportunities which may be 
offered to it either in respect of existing or new 
undertakings. Such opportunities are normally 
lucrative and constitute an important part of 
the long-term process of building up a well 
spread and low priced investment portfolio. In 
view of present market conditions under which 
it is manifestly impossible to realise substantial 
blocks of shares on favourable terms, the Cor- 
poration has again arranged for the grant of 
loan facilities by Anglo American Corporation 
of South Africa’ Limited on mutually satisfactory 
terms. These facilities will remain in force 
until December 31, 1963, and the Corporation 
is at liberty to borrow up to £1,500,000. No 
drawings have so far been made. 


CAPITAL FAMINE 


Since the year end the outflow of funds from 
this country has continued at an alarming rate 
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leading to successive further sharp declines in 
the gold and foreign exchange reserves and, 
consequently, to the recent tightening of import 
control, restrictions on loan facilities by the 
commercial banks and the general increase in 
interest rates. The growing shortage of funds 
and the increasing concern among investors 
and the business community generally have con- 
tributed to the further decline in share market 
values. There are many signs of decreasing 
economic activity, including rising unemploy- 
ment in some sectors of the economy. Fortu- 
nately these factors have not affected the cur- 
rent operations of the gold mines, but they 
may well exert some influence on the profits and 
financial resources of industrial and finance 
companies. 


In the circumstances it is difficult to fore- 
cast with confidence what the immediate future 
holds for the Corporation. On present estimates 
the net income figures for 1961 and 1962 are 
likely to be somewhat lower than in 1960, 
largely because of the uranium “ stretch-out ” 
arrangements within the group which will lead 
to reduced dividend income and lower revenue 
from administration fees. These estimates, how- 
ever, do not make provision for the possible 
adoption of conservative dividend policies by 
any of the companies in which the Corporation 
is interested. I must also point out that since 
December 3lst last there have been further 
violent fluctuations in the imarket values of our 
investments, certain of which have fallen at 
times to levels below their individual book 
values, If there is a return by the end of this 
year to the low point recorded last month sub- 
stantial writing down of investments will then 
be necessary. Against this, however, we have 


at our disposal the augmented investment 
reserve. 


The serious financial difficulties in which this 
country is involved have been felt throughout 
the economy and it is, therefore, natural and 
proper that those whose interests have been 
affected should consider the basic causes of the 
present situation and discuss the possible 
remedies. It is generally agreed, both here and 
overseas, that the causes are fundamentally 
socio-political in origin. The growing loss of 
confidence, leading to the recent heavy with- 
drawals of capital, has arisen, it is maintained, 
largely because of the manner in which the rela- 
tionships between the white and non-white sec- 
tions of our population are controlled. 


Recently also confidence was severely shaken 
by the constitutional changes effected against 
the wishes of a large and well-informed section 
of the electorate holding a very important stake 
in our economy. This group has accepted with 
dismay the severance of our traditional links 
with the British Crown and considers our de- 
parture from the Commonwealth to be nothing 
short of a disaster. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the recent loss of confidence was not 
confined to investors overseas. 


On the other hand this group will be as loval 
to the Republic of South Africa as any other 
and recognises, and subscribes wholeheartedly 
to, the urgent need for greater unity and under- 
standing between all races in this country and 
particularly between the two sections of the 
white population. 


CO-EXISTENCE 


The doctrine of “apartheid” and its many 
applications in South Africa are regarded with 
growing repugnance throughout the world, even 
by our closest friends, and the concept that any 
race, because of its colour, should be subservient 
to another is no longer tenable. 
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Events elsewhere in Africa lend greater signi- 
ficance to our problems and have no doubt 
added appreciably to present difficulties. They 
do suggest, however, that in our multi-racial 
state fundamental changes cannot be made 
rapidly, but must take place over a sufficiently 
long period to permit of their gradual accept- 
ance. For example, the immediate application 
of the “one man-one vote” system for all 
would inevitably lead to economic and political 
chaos. The solution for the present, therefore, 
must surely lie somewhere between the extreme 
points of view, i.e. “apartheid” and universal 
franchise, and must ensure that, now and in the 
future, political and economic control will 
remain in the hands of those, whatever their 
colour, who are capable of accepting the re- 
sponsibilities involved. 


The non-whites in South Africa are funda- 
mentally patient and law-abiding peoples who 
have undoubtedly enjoyed much greater educa- 
tional and material benefits than have been 
generally available in other parts of Africa. At 
present they are mainly concerned with im- 
proving their educational standards and the 
economic and other circumstances in which they 
live. It is, therefore, important that we should 
work without delay towards the establishment 
in due course of conditions in which the 
potential of each individual, whatever his race, 
can be realised to the full for the benefit of all, 
and this, of course, can only be achieved in a 
society in which individual advancement in all 
spheres of activity depends upon individual 
merit, This is not possible, for example, when 
one section of the population enjoys a privileged 
position in respect of certain avenues of employ- 
ment or when opportunities for advanced 
education are denied to the majority of the 
population. These and other inequalities are to 

‘ be found in this country and they infringe those 
fundamental human rights which every law- 
abiding citizen should be entitled to enjoy 
and which are the very basis of the 
civilised standards to which the _ western 
world subscribes. 


MULTI-RACIAL DISCUSSIONS 


For months there have been suggestions from 
all quarters that consultation between the 
different racial groups has become urgently 
necessary with a view to seeking a more just 
and humane approach to our racial problems. 
There have been recent public statements by 
both our President and Prime Minister promis- 
ing greater unity in this country now that the 
Republic has been achieved. Our leaders should, 
therefore, make the first move in this direction 
by creating the opportunity for careful and co- 
ordinated discussions with the leaders of all 
sections. Only by this means can a generally 
acceptable solution to our problems be found. 
There is little doubt that such action on their 
part would be widely welcomed and supported 
both in South Africa and overseas and would 
be an important step towards the restoration of 
confidence. 


The Union of South Africa owed its phenom- 
enal development during its short life of fifty 
years to the leadership and productivity of the 
white section and to the capital resources that 
section was able to mobilise, largely from over- 
seas, coupled with the labour and willing co- 
operation of the non-white peoples. The joint 
effort of all these groups in our expanding 
mining and industrial complexes must obviously 
continue, but on a basis which permits the non- 
white groups to make an increasing contribution 
with corresponding improvements in their share 
of the benefits. I believe that, given enlightened 
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leadership, this can be achieved and in that 
event the future prosperity of South Africa will 
be assured. 


The establishment of a Republic in South 
Africa should present no obstacle to the solution 
of the problems which I have outlined for I am 
confident that those who have with pride and 
loyalty served this country’s interests during the 
fifty years of Union will continue to do so 
under the Republic. I would go further and 
express the hope that under the régime now 
established the Government for its part will set 
this country on the path of international re- 
habilitation by initiating, on a truly national 
basis, a system of consultation and discussion 
such as I have advocated. 


It may seem unusual for the Chairman of a 
financial company to dwell for so long on matters 
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entirely political at an annual meeting of share- 
holders, but they are the root cause of present 
financial uncertainties. My colleagues and | 
have seen the market value of the investment; 
for which we are responsible decline in about 
eighteen months by some 40 per cent, or £12m, 
due to events entirely beyond our control and in 
such circumstances I have a duty to draw 
attention to the underlying factors in the 
situation, 


In conclusion I would like to refer with very 
sincere regret to the death last February of 
Mr A. Comar Wilson who had been a London 
member of- the Board of the Corporation for 
some five years, His charming personality and 
friendly help at all times will be greatly missed 
by our colleagues in London and by all of us in 
Johannesburg who had the privilege of knowing 
him. 


Intra Bank: S.A. 


Head Office : BEIRUT, Lebanon 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 


1959 LIABILITIES 
esi. AUTHORISED CAPITAL: ° EL. 
00,000 Shares at L.L.100 
30,000,000 each 30,000,000 

= ISSUED AND PAID UP ———— 
CAPITAL : 
167,719 Shares at L.L.100 
each, fully paid 
132,281 Shares at L.L.100 
each, Ist Call 25% paid. 
Capital Reserves 
Statutory Reserves 


12,000,000 


3,307,025 
2,822,719 
595,789 


595,789 
12,595,789 
1,916,999 


64,390,680 
14,261,694 


Parise Savings Accounts 


25,578,867 
Current Accounts 


104,907,676 


Total Deposits 

Other Accounts 

Guarantees and Commer- 
cial Credits on account of 

45,636,264 Customers (per contra). . 


214,231,477 TOTAL LIABILITIES.... 


3,042,699 


THE BRITISH INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr A. H. 
Bowhill, at the Seventy-Second Annual General 
Meeting of the Company held in Edinburgh on 
June 12, 1961. 


As will be seen in the report, Mr Wood, Mr 
Watson and Mr Weir have all expressed their 
wish to retire. Mr Wood became a Director of 
The Realisation and Debenture Corporation of 
Scotland in 1929 and Chairman in 1942. Mr 
Watson became a Director of that Company in 
1942 and Mr Weir has been a Director of The 
British Investment Trust since 1943. Their 
colleagues much regret their decision to resign 
from the Board and feel sure that members will 
wish to join with them in recording their appre- 
ciation of the services they have rendered over 
many years. 


The amalgamation of the two Companies 
became effective on July 1, 1960. The accounts 
before you for the year to March 31, 1961, in- 
clude, therefore, only nine months’ revenue from 
The Realisation and Debenture Corporation of 
Scotland investments acquired and consequently 
no comparison can be made with the previous 


1960 1959 
LE. L.L. 


23,497,433 
2,167,650 


247,434,777 
7,916,067 


ASSETS 1960 


s. 
Cash in hand and at 
62,752,475 87,904,530 


Shares and Invest- 
9,946,910 ments (at cost) 
26,618,522 Bills discounted 
50,463,597 Advances 
Shares in affiliated 
4,343,893 companies (at cost). 
premises and 
other real estate (at 
8,158,581 cost) 
Payments on account 
of purchase of real 
4,682,695 


Furniture and Fixtures 
1,140,810 (after depreciation). . 
487,730 Other Accounts 
Customers’ liability 
under guarantees and 
commercial credits 
(per contra) 


20,400,911 
35,387,521 
115,828,342 


3,403,383 
9,146,245 
6,383,444 


1,357,452 
1,204,099 


45,636,264 55,811,622 


55,811,622 
336,827,549 


214,231,477 TOTAL ASSETS.... 336,827,549 





year. Had a full year’s revenue from these 
investments been brought into the accounts the 
annual gross revenue would have been approxi- 
mately £1,485,000, and the earnings on the 
present Ordinary Share Capital £28.5 per cent. 

It is now proposed to pay a final dividend of 
14 per cent making 23 per cent for the year 
which represents an increase of 2 per cent over 
last year. 

The valuation of the investments shows an 
appreciation of 124 per cent and this would have 
been considerably greater had it not been for the 
fact that The Realisation and Debenture Cor- 
poration of Scotland investments were brought 
in at market value. 

We still continue to lay emphasis on invest- 
ment in growth industries, both here and in 
USA and Canada. In view of our large dollar 
holdings the Manager visited North America 
twice during the year and we see no reason to 
alter our views on the long term future growth 
in that continent. 

I referred last year to the extra work entailed 
by the progress of the amalgamation. On this 
occasion I must pay tribute to the Manager and 
the combined staft for the way in which they 
completed the amalgamation of the two com- 
panies in addition to the successful conduct of 
our normal business. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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June 7, 1961 


2,000,000 Shares of Common Stock 
(Par Value 50 Japanese Yen per Share) 


Represented by 
200,000 American Depositary Shares 


Sony Corporation 


(SONY KABUSHIKI KAISHA) 
(A Japanese Company) 







Price $17.50 Per Share 


—_—- 


This advertisement is for informational purposes only and is neither an 
offer to sell nor a selicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 


Smith, Barney & Co. TheNomura Securities Co.,Ltd. 








AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL EXPANSION OF ACTIVITY 


’ The annual general meeting of the Automatic Telephone & Electric Company Limited 
will be held on July 5 in London. ; 

In the course of his circulated statement, the chairman, Sir Thomas Eades, referring 
to the fall in Group Trading Profit, said that the results of the Subsidiary Companies in 
the aggregate compared favourably with those achieved in 1959; thus the decline in 
Profits was confined to the Parent Company. In 1960 costs had continued to rise and 
prices, both home and export, had declined. Another factor which had a most important 
effect on the 1960 results was the heavy expenditure incurred on medium- and long- 
term projects which could not yield immediate results. s 

The chairman continued: The Group Trading Profit including Dividends received 
was £1,065,507 compared with £1,543,198 for 1959. The Net Profit for the year is 
£631,756 compared with £886,685 last year. Capital Reserves are £6,257,953 and 
Revenue Reserves and Surplus now stand at £4,074,245. In total the Assets of the Group 
have increased by nearly £3 millions, reflecting the general expansion of activity. 

Our Order Book shows an all-time record. This is mainly due to forward requirements 
of the Post Office, and to increased Export orders pursued in response to Government 
exhortations for increased exports. Competition for exports was keen, prices were low 
and whilst we expand our sphere of influence throughout the World and ensure future 
orders, much ingenuity will be required to make the business cover all selling costs and 
Export Credit Guarantee charges. 

In 1960 expenditure on Research and Development totalled £580,766, of which 
from the United Kingdom, and our Sales turnover during 1960 exceeded that of 1959. 

In the Home market the Post Office is embarking on* broad schemes in which we are 
playing a substantial part, and altogether we may expect a somewhat larger and steadier 
ordering programme for the industry. 

In 1960 expenditure on Research and Development totalled £580,766, of which 
£500,000 has been charged against the Reserve set up for this purpose. Your directors 
attach great importance to new developments for the future, but are concerned to control 
anes expenditure and some limitation of the programme of work may have to be 
made. 

Naturally you expect me to tell you something more of the year’s prospects. We have 
a full programme for 1961. Employment will run at a very high level, but it is doubtful 
if results will be suitably commensurate. 

I believe that difficult conditions will obtain for a year or two, and I would emphasise 
that during this period dividend rates may not be maintained, but meantime no effort 
will be spared to put the business we obtain on a better basis, nor will there be any 
relaxation of our efforts to improve the working efficiency of all sections of our Organisation. 
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F. FRANCIS & SONS 
(HOLDINGS) 


INCREASED SALES—NARROWING 
; MARGINS 


The 60th annual general meeting of F. 
Francis & Sons (Holdings) Limited was held on 
June 14 in London, Mr Frank Fox (chairman 
and joint managing director) presiding. 

In the course of his circulated review, the 
Chairman reported that the Group profits were 
still rising and for the year ended 31st December, 
1960, had increased from £443,146 to £505,216. 
The Directors recommended a total distribution 
for the year of 23 per cent. 


Reviewing the Group activities, Mr Fox said: 
The position is as it was last year in that the 
Group is divided into two sections; the packag- 
ing interests and the engineering interests. 
Whereas last year I had to report further in- 
terests taken up in the engineering field, this 
year our extension has been in the packaging 
field by the acquisition of Lacrinoid Products 
Ltd. and Containers and Closures Ltd. 


Our sales throughout the Group show a very 
encouraging increase but, on the other hand, 
our net margin has narrowed. 


We are still optimistic about the future and 
we: shall, should the opportunity arise, expand 
our efforts by taking into the Group any Com- 
pany which would fit in. 


Finally, it is a pleasure to once again pay 
tribute to the efforts of everyone concerned with 
the Organisation and to say thank you for your 


efforts in the past—and I would say—difficult 
year. 


The report was adopted. 


HIGHAMS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY GROWTH OF SALES 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting of 
Highams Limited will be held on July 5th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr Alec E. Higham, 
OBE, JP. 


I would have liked to have been able to 
report an increase in the profit earned ‘before 
the deduction of tax for the year under review 
and this would have been the case but for a 
very serious flood at one of our branches last 
Autumn, the estimated cost of which was in 
excess of £50,000 and you may rest assured 
that steps are being taken to prevent, as far as 
possible, any recurrence. 


On the commercial front I am pleased to state 
that sales show a satisfactory growth this year 
in all branches of the Group. 


The reorganisation scheme to which I re- 
ferred last year is proceeding according to plan; 
production is steadily increasing at the new 
mill ‘and I hope that it will be operating at full 
capacity early next year. 

As to the future, we have nothing to fear from 
fair competition, but one is bound to speculate 
how far imported cloth from Hongkong, 
Pakistan and certain European countries, does 
genuinely fall within the category of fair com- 
petition, The Government should be very 
mindful of this problem or else the cotton 
trade might have to face yet another planned 
contraction, unless there is some limitation 
impwsed on the import of such cloth. 
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THE BOOKER GROUP 





Agriculture, Shopkeeping and Wholesale Distribution, 


Shipping, Rum, Engineering, and Light Industries 





Statement by Mr. David Powell, F.c.A. 
Deputy Chairman of Booker Brothers, 
McConnell & Co Ltd 


Our Chairman, Sir Jock Campbell, has not 
yet fully recovered from his illness, so this year 
[ am writing the statement which is normally 
written by Sir Jock. Since our last annual 
general meeting Mr A. R. Woolley, DSO, and 
Mr Peter Parker, MVO, have joined the Booker 
Board. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The net trading profit of the Booker Group 
in 1960, after tax and all charges was £1,344,603, 
compared with £1,248,751 in 1959. In addition 
there were capital profits of £123,071, against 
£160,224 in 1959. Your directors are recom- 


ing businesses, in extensions to them, and in 
the acquisition or building of new businesses. 


THE IMPACT OF INDEPENDENCE 


If we only had to cope with the relatively 
straightforward hazards of normal business life 
I would have no fears that Bookers would con- 
tinue to go from strength to strength and that 
profits would continue to increase. Indeed, I 
have no doubt whatever that we shall, over the 
years, continue to earn an acceptable return on 
the money entrusted to us. But it would be 
wrong not to sound a note of caution about 
some aspects of our business during the next 
year or two. Over half the profits of the Booker 
Group in 1960 were earned by our operations 


However, we are continuing to back our faith 
in the future of the emergent countries by 
making new investments in them while keeping 
a balance, over the Group as a whole, by en- 
larging our complementary interests in the 
industrially more advanced countries. 

There is understandable concern at events in 
some territories in the Caribbean and in Africa, 
but now, if ever, is the time when enterprise 
needs strong nerves. We who do business from 
the industrially advanced countries must make 
it clear to the peoples and politicians of the 
newly independent or emerging nations in 
which we operate that we understand and accept 
that these countries must fashion their own 
destinies and that in the last analysis it is for 
them to decide how far firms financed from 
abroad can successfully continue to do business 
in them. Companies like Bookers have much 
to offer in the way of capital, technical skills 
and hard-earned experience, and it is to the 
advantage of everyone that they should be used. 
If good economic and commercial relationships 
are not maintained and strengthened there can 
be no doubt whatever that the yawning gap 
between the economically mature countries and 
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local people with the necessary. qualifications 
and experience, and this helps to account for 
the high priority which training has in all our 
activities. 

There have also been some outstanding 
advances made in industrial and community 
relations and conditions of service in the past 
year. The agreements with the sigar workers’ 
unions in British Guiana provided substantial 
increases in wage rates, and new ground will 
be broken through the introduction this year 
of a comprehensive contributory pension 
scheme for some 20,000 Guianese. There has 
been a “new deal” giving more security and 
better pay to waterfront workers in Georgetown. 
A contributory medical insurance scheme for 
Georgetown employees and their families cover- 
ing nearly 7,000 people and a supplementary 
works pension scheme for the engineering com- 
panies in the United Kingdom have also been 
introduced, 

We also believe that when the circumstances 
are suitable it is. desirable that local people, 
particularly employees, should be able to invest 
in the companies which form part of their com- 
munities. .In-Canada, 15_per.cent of the shares 
in Prairie Pacific Distributors, the new. parent 
company of  all-our. Western Canadian com- 
panies, are now owned by employees. In British 
Guiana both employees and the public have 
bought shares in Guiana Industrial and Com- 
mercial Investments, a company formed in 
1960 which owns 10 per cent of the shares of 
our companies there. 


AGRICULTURE IN BRITISH 


GUIANA, THE WEST INDIES 
AND AFRICA 


Our agricultural operations are becoming 
more diverse, instead of being concentrated 
almost solely in sugar growing and manufacture 
in British Guiana. 

The weather in 1960 was exceptionally favour- 
able for sugar growing and harvesting in British 
Guiana. A record crop of over 270,000 tons 
was produced on the estates for which Bookers 
are responsible—nearly 20,000 tons more than 
the former record crop of 1958. 

We were fortunate to receive some additional 
temporary quota allocations, including a new 
outlet for 24,000 tons in the favourably priced 
United States market. Attractive though such 
windfall additions to our revenue might seem, 
the free world market price, at which we sold 
over one-third of our sugar last year, remained 
at a wholly unprofitable level and sugar profits 
were very little better than those earned in 
1959, still only representing one-fifth of the 
profits of the Group after tax. The Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement remains the prop and 
stay of British Guiana’s sugar. industry and our 
first priorities must ever be the vital markets of 
the United Kingdom and Canada. 

There are now 185 acres of tea planted at 
Chombe, our tea estate in northern Nyasaland, 
and we expect to have 500 acres planted by the 
1963-64 season. Our factory should start manu- 
facture at the end of this year, and we hope 
later to encourage local Africans to grow tea 
for processing in it. 

At our pilot project in Nigeria the experi- 
mental. plots reaped so far have indicated that 
satisfactory yields of sugar can be expected. 
The final decision whether to go ahead with a 
full-scale project will be taken in June with 
our partners the Federal and Northern Regional 
Governments and the Northern’ Region 
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Development Corporation. If the decision is 
favourable the next step will be to set up a 
Nigerian company in which we shall have a 
minority shareholding and which we shall serve 
as Managing agents. . 

In Jamaica during 1960 we acquired a 55 per 
cent interest in Innswood Estate Limited. This 
is a medium-sized estate, having made an 
average crop of about 15,000 tons of sugar in 
recent years. The estate’s crop in 1960 was an 
all-time record of 19,000 tons, but in terms. of 
total Booker Group assets employed and profits 
earned this venture is still of course small. 


SHOPS AND WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTION 
IN FOUR CONTINENTS 


For our shops ‘and wholesale distributive 
companies 1960 was a year of consolidation, 
although their total profits, which provided two- 
fifths of total Booker. Group profits, were a 
little better than in 1959. Such expansion as 
did take place was mainly in Western Canada, 
where our Prairie Pacific Distributors group of 
wholesale companies sell motor-car parts and 
some domestic appliances and.sporting goods, 
operating from the head of the Lakes to the 
Pacific. Bookers Stores in British Guiana did 
particularly well and achieved record sales and 
profits. In Northern Rhodesia, Campbell 
Booker Carter (Central Africa) had a very much 
better year, in both sales and profits, rewarding 
their management and staffs for all their hard 
work during the past difficult years. In Nyasa- 
land, The London & Blantyre Co. had another 
troublesome year although profits were better 
than in 1959. In Trinidad our two department 
store companies and our retail drug company 
together again earned useful profits. 

Our wholesale and retail businesses in London 
and the Home Counties had a better year than 
in 1959 and the improvement continues in 1961. 
Our buying, shipping, confirming and agency 
companies in London, British Guiana, Trinidad 
and Central Africa again provided sizeable 
profits and a high return on Group capital 
employed. 

During the last twelve months I have visited 
all these companies in Canada, Central Africa, 
the Caribbean and England. I was much 
encouraged by all that I saw. 


SATISFACTORY SHIPPING 
PROFITS ON BOTH SIDES 
OF THE ATLANTIC 


Our shipping interests based on Liverpool, 
Georgetown and Port of Spain improved in 
1960 on the good results of the previous year. 
Their contribution to Booker Group profits 
represented about one-tenth of the whole, but 
we hope in the future to add to the number of 
ships employed, and further expand our other 
shipping activities. 

A third new ship of about 1,000-ton cargo 
capacity for our United Kingdom coasting 
business is on order for delivery in December, 
1961. Plans are also going forward for en- 
larging our Caribbean coasting fleet. Our new 
10,000-ton bulk sugar carrier, mv Booker 
Venture, is now plying between the West Indies, 
North America and the United Kingdom, and 
the new bulk sugar storage and loading plant 
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on the Demerara river in British Guiana was 
opened earlier this year. 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 
FOR RUM 


The trade done by our Rum group in 1960 
again constituted a record and contributed 
rather more than one-tenth of total Booker 
Group profits. 

The new distillery at Innswood Estate in 
Jamaica will make an important contribution 
to the constituent elements of United Rum 
Merchants’ Lemon Hart and Red Heart Jamaica 
rums. Our Demerara rums continue to make 
most satisfactory headway. More Tia Maria 
liqueur was again sold ; it is already one of the 
leading liqueurs in the United Kingdom and its 
popularity is now spreading rapidly in North 
America. 


LIGHT INDUSTRIES AND 
PRODUCE 


The operations of the variegated group of 
companies covered by Bookers Industrial Hold- 
ings made a modest contribution in 1960 to total 
Booker Group profits. This contribution was, 
however, satisfactory both in the light of the 
capital employed and the inevitable losses in- 
curred in beginning to build up our new com- 
pany in Trinidad—Caribbean Printers—where 
we are in partnership with Brown Knight & 
Truscott. . 

Much of the business of this part of our 
Group, however, remains that of developing 
successful light industries in British Guiana— 
such as printing, drug ma2aufacture, box-making, 
stockfeed, and balata. 


INTENSE ACTIVITY IN BOOKERS 
ENGINEERING HOLDINGS 


Production in our Engineering businesses is 

fast increasing and expansion is rapid—and so 
far the expansion has not prejudiced the effi- 
ciency of production. Our Engineering group 
contributed only one-sixth to total Booker 
Group profits, but it is at present growing faster 
than any other of our six functional groups. Its 
profits, moreover, represented a high return on 
Booker capital currently employed in Engineer- 
ing. 
- Bookers Sugar Machinery Group, George 
Fletcher of Derby and Duncan Stewart of 
Glasgow, achieved record new orders and out- 
put of which the proportion represented by 
exports was more than half the total sugar 
machinery exported from the United Kingdom 
in 1960. Productive capacity was increased, and 
George Fletcher also made encouraging pro- 
gress in the development of a new type of 
hydraulic roof support for the coal-mining 
industry. 

The sugar machinery manufacturer now has 
to take into account the natural trend for sugar- 
producing countries to establish their own sugar 
machinery manufacturing industries. To con- 
form with this trend, we are developing techni- 
cal collaborations in Africa and the Far East 
and, through our partnership in India with the 
Sawhney family, building Triveni, our new 
sugar machinery manufacturing works near 
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THE BOOKER GROUP 
(Continued) 


Allahabad.- The factory is planned to start 
operations by the end of 1961. 

Orders received by Sigmund Pumps were half 
as much again as those received in 1959 and 
exports doubled. The works were extended 
and the new foundry came into full operation. 
Output of ThermoPak accelerator pumps, 
which maintain their lead in the central-heat- 
ing market, continues to increase rapidly. 

Moreover, we have just made a bid for the 
Pulsometer Engineering Co. We should know 
‘the outcome by the time of our annual general 
meeting. If the bid is accepted we shall—after 
transferring part of the Pulsometer Group to 
G. & J. Weir Holdings—take over the Pulso- 
meter name and the Reading pump factory. In 
that event our Engineering group’s profitable 
pump-manufacturing operations would be sub- 
stantially expanded. 

During 1960 International Boilers and Radia- 
tors began production in their new factory 
catering for the domestic-heating market of this 
country which, we think, has particularly good 
prospects for growth. A partnership, which 
takes Bookers as manufacturers on the con- 
tinent of Europe for the first time, was entered 
into with Société Anonyme des Gaz Industriels 
(SOGAZ) for the manufacture of central-heat- 
ing boilers in Belgium for sale in the Common 
Market. 


e e e@ 
OUR FUTURE PROSPECTS 


If in the next year or two the trend of events 
beyond our control turns out to be more favour- 
able than I have suggested, I am sure share- 
holders will understand why I have felt it my 
duty now to point to the unfavourable 
possibilities while at the same time drawing 
attention to the many developments which are 
undoubtedly favourable. Our great strength, of 
course, lies in the courage, adaptability and skill 
of all my friends and colleagues in our com- 
panies everywhere. They provide the rock on 
which we can depend and build. 





The sixty-first annual general meeting will be 
held at the London Chamber of Commerce, 69 
Cannon Street, London, EC4 at 12 noon on 
Tuesday, July 4, 1961. 


Readers are invited to apply to the 
Secretary, Booker Brothers, McConnell 
& Co., Limited, Bucklersbury House, 
Cannon Street, EC4, for copies of the 
Report and Accounts and the Review of 
the Year, in which Mr Powell’s statement 
appears and which illustrates the pro- 
ducts and services of the Booker Group. 
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WESTERN 
GROUND RENTS 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The 22nd Annual General Meeting of Western 
Ground Rents Limited was held on June 9 in 
London, Sir Andrew H. Rowell (the Chairman) 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The profit before taxation amounted to 
£278,014 and, after providing £145,205 for taxa- 
tion, there remained a net profit of £132,809 
as compared with £116,916 in the previous year. 
If there be added to this net profit of £132,809 
the balance brought forward from the previous 
year and taxation adjustments in respect of past 
years, together totalling £95,427, the amount 
available for distribution becomes £228,236. 
This figure exceeds by £48,037, the correspond- 
ing total for the preceding year. 


During the year, an interim dividend of 10 
per cent, less Income Tax, was paid on the 
present capital of £500,000 and the Board 
recommends the payment of a final dividend of 
15 per cent, less Income Tax, on that same 
capital, making 25 per cent for the year. 


Since 25th December, 1960, the Company has 
acquired further properties at a cost of £326,000 
which will produce, in the current year, addi- 
tional income of £26,750. The cash resources 
of the Company are now fully invested. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting to be 
held after the Annual Meeting Shareholders 
will be invited to consider and, if thought fit, 
to pass a Resolution to increase the authorised 
capital of the Company to £2,000,000 by the 
creation of a further 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares 
of 5s. Od. each. 


ISSUE OF ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


In order to assist the expansion of the Com- 
pany’s activities the Board proposes to issue 
600,000 new Ordinary Shares of 5s. 0d. each to 
the Ordinary Shareholders of the Company 
whose names appear on the Register at the close 
of business on the 9th June, 1961, for a sub- 
scription at par by way of right on the basis 
of three new Ordinary Shares in respect of every 
ten Ordinary Shares then held. 


Earnings continue to expand and the Board 
is of the opinion that future income should be 
adequate to enable the present rate of dividend 
to be maintained, with adequate cover, upon the 
increased capital. 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 


A number of statements have appeared in the 
Cardiff Press about Western Ground Rents 
Limited and the policy of your Company. I, 
therefore, think it desirable that I should make 
it clear that none of these statements has been 
authorised by the Board. In particular I would 
state that it has always been the policy of 
your Company to offer occupying residential 
tenants the freehold or a new tenancy in the 
event of an application being made. The 
present policy includes the offer of the freehold 
in almost every case. Obviously a case some- 
times occurs where it is not good estate manage- 
ment to sell the freehold or grant a new lease, 
but these circumstances are very exceptional 
and seldom occur. 


In addition to the Cardiff Estate which pro- 


duces about half the income of the Company, 
Western Ground Rents Limited owns many im- 
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portant properties in the West End of London 
and elsewhere and I would particularly like 
to mention the Canonbury Estate. This estate, 
comprising some 400 properties, has in recent 
years become a much sought after residential 
district and will no doubt continue to increase 
in value owing to its close proximity to the City 
of London. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
at the following Extraordinary General Meeting 
the resolution for increasing the Authorised 
Capital was duly passed. 





TRINIDAD CENTRAL 
OILFIELDS LIMITED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Trinidad Central Oilfields Limited was held on 
June 8th in London. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of Mr Jack 
E. Duckham, Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director : 

TRINIDAD: The gross sale of oil’and gas 
in 1960 amounted to £556,274, which was 5 per 
cent less than in the previous year. {Economies 
in field operations lowered overall development 
cost. Very satisfactory initial trading has been 
achieved for the first six months of business at 
the Farrell House Hotel opened on July 5th last. 


CANADA: During 1960 the Group’s opera- 
tions were consolidated on purchase of the 
petroleum and natural gas assets of Tricentrol 
Oils Ltd. by Canadian High Crest Oils Ltd. for 
shares following the acquisition of a controlling 
interest in the company. Your Canadian 
Board’s policy is so to spread their portfolio 
that advantage can be taken promptly of the 
inevitable upswing of Canadian oil prices and 
allowables while avoiding erosion of capital by 
losses on high risk ventures. 


The decrease in gross sales in Trinidad has 
therefore been more than offset by an increase 
from your Canadian subsidiary. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND: The profit 
available for distribution amounted to £193,303 
(£227,180) and your Directors have considered 
it prudent to recommend a final dividend of 
173 per cent which, with the interim, makes a 
total of 274 per cent, less tax, for the year as 
compared with 30 per cent for the previous year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 


Meeting reports must reach this 
office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed 


to: 


The Company Meetings 
Department, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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The 67th Annual General Meeting, held on 16th June, 1961, at the Grand Spa Hotel, 
Clifton, Bristol 6. 


JOHN HARVEY 
& SONS, LIMITED 


66 . ° 
Your investment will prosper” 


Mr. G. E. McWatters, Chairman. 





Group sales have increased by 24.87°%,, from £4,799,943 to £5,968,799. This does not fully reveal the home market increase, 
as duty on fortified wines — Sherries, Ports and Madeiras — was reduced last year by two shillings a bottle. Taxation 
of profits, however, rose by 33.89%, from £293,513 to £392,991. 

The salient figures for the year are: 


Increase or Decrease 
of 1961 over 1960 


1961 1960 Amount percent 

GROUP £ £ £ 
Sales 5,968,799 4,779,943 +1,188,855 +24.87 
Net Profit before Tax 707,326 581,143 + 126,183 +21.71 
Taxation 392,991 293,513 + 99,478 +33.89 
Net Profit after Tax ; 314,335 287,630 + 26,705 + 9.28 
PARENT COMPANY 
Directors’ Emoluments 59,034 56,448 Ab 2,586 + 4.58 
Ordinary Dividends (21%) (21%) 

‘ 148,974 92,497 + 56,477 +61.05 
Transferred to General Reserve 130,150 175,000 — 44,850 —25.63 
Undistributed Profit Carried Forward 75,694 62,507 + 13,187 +21.10 


Additional Space for Warehousing 

New Production and Bonded Warehouses and Offices have been opened at Whitchurch — the cost of 
this move being borne in the year’s accounts. A further increase in sales has necessitated increasing 
the facilities at Whitchurch, and an extension should be completed early next year. 


Sherry and Port—increased supplies 

Don Zoilo Ruiz Mateos, our colleague in Spain, has increased his Sherry stocks to meet our needs, 

and has completed a new bodega to house six thousand butts of Bristol Cream. > 
To secure our position in Portugal, further interest has been acquired (now 40%) in Cockburn, Smithes a ‘9 “y 

& Companhia Limitada. : 

The old established firm of Martinez, Gassiot & Company Limited has also been acquired. We welcome 

Mr. G. R. Beresford Smith, its chairman, and his colleagues to our executive team. 

Sales of Port are increasing and we are well placed to meet demands. 


Dry Sherry Sales doubled 

Advertising and merchandising campaigns for the three Bristol Sherries — Cream, Milk and Dry — 
have proved successful and the sales force has been extended. A campaign promoting sales of Bristol 
Dry, emphasising the virtue of, serving it chilled in warm weather, has doubled the sales of this Sherry 
during the year. 


Overseas, the prospects are good 
We have tormed an Export Division under Mr. H. H. Waugh, our Export Director, assisted by Mr. A. L. 
Selway, General Manager of Export Sales, who are both on the Boards of our recently formed Overseas 





Companies, in Belgium, South Africa and Rhodesia. In Rhodesia and South Africa we are undertaking ih 
an advertising campaign to establish our position. Mr. Waugh recently reported favourably on our SS SS 
prospects in Africa. Our American Agents also report encouraging increases in sales. The Common SS 


Market is growing in importance, and we have appointed Mr. L. Bardsley to be European Sales Manager 
and are reviewing our sales organisation. 


New Business Assets ’ 

We have acquired the entire share capital of A. J. Smith & Company Limited, operating some twenty- 
five retail off-licences in London. We have appointed Mr. Glyn Davies Managing Director of this 
subsidiary. 

We have obtained the entire issued share capital of Cater, Stoffell & Fortt Limited, based in Bath and 
Bristol and controlling licensed grocers’ shops, restaurants, and a banqueting hall. They also manu- 
facture Bath Oliver and other biscults. 


We have also bought the whole of the share capital of Connolly and Olivieri Limited, Birmingham 
wine merchants. 


From strength to strength 

Our Whitchurch facilities are unequalled in the wine trade in this country. We have opened new depots 
in Birmingham and Glasgow and are building additional depots in Cardiff and Portsmouth. Our position 
in Spain and Portugal and relations with growers in France and Germany should enable the Company 
to grow from strength to strength. Our recent Rights Issue raised £1,600,000 additional capital to 
finance further developments. We believe that, in our hands, your investment will prosper and our 
growth continue at its present high rate. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LIMITED 


SALES UP to PER CENT 


INTENSIFIED PROGRAMME OF RETAIL DEVELOPMENT 
MR WILLOUGHBY R. NORMAN ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH 


The Seventy-Third Annual General Meeting 
of Boots Pure Drug Company Limited will be 
held on July 13th. The following is a State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr WILLOUGHBY 
R. NORMAN, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1961: 


In this my first Statement as Chairman I must 
begin by paying tribute to my predecessor, 
Mr J. P. Savage, who retired on March 3lst 
after serving the Company for nearly fifty years, 
during the last seven of which he was Chairman. 
With his natural ability and long experience 
of the business he has made a great contribution 
to our affairs over many years. On personal 
grounds too, he will be greatly missed by his 
colleagues and many friends, and we all wish 
him a long and happy retirement. 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


I am happy to tell you that the year just ended 
has been another good one for your Company, 
though as was forecast, the profit increase is not 
on the same scale as last year. Home retail 
sales increased by 10.4 per cent, and wholesale 
and overseas sales including the sales of our 
overseas subsidiaries by 6.7 per cent, making 

the total sales of the Group to outside customers 
' £99,690,000, an overall increase of exactly 10 
per cent. As is the general experience gross 
margins were trimmed during the year but the 
expense position was again well held resulting 
in a profit before tax of £8,826,093 compared 
with £7,560,697 last year, or after tax of 
£4,263,303 compared with £3,826,004. 


DIVIDENDS 


On these results the Directors are recom- 
mending a final dividend of 8 per cent which, 
with the increased interim of 4 per cent (8 per 
cent on the old capital) will make a total dis- 
tribution of 12 per cent for the year on the 
Ordinary Capital. This represents an increase 
of 14 per cent over the total for the previous 
year adjusted to the new capital, and will still 
leave a dividend cover of nearly 2} times, 


FINANCE 


Tax absorbs a higher proportion of the profit 
this year because of the increase in profits tax 
in the 1960 budget and the inadequacy of 
depreciation allowances, and this is illustrated 
by the fact that while our pre-tax profits in- 
creased by 17 per cent, profits after tax were 
only 11 per cent higher. Depreciation charged 
is up from £1,592,951 to £1,760,065 and undis- 
tributed profits increase by £204,599 to 
£2,322,444, so that the cash flow shows an 
increase of £371,713 and now exceeds {£4 
million. 

There is nothing else in the accounts to which 
I need draw your attention except to the increase 
in the authorised and issued Capital, and the 
big movements in the capital reserves brought 
about by the one for one scrip issue of ordinary 
shares in November last. 


On capital account we plan to spend during 
the current year £3} million, divided as to £24 


million for the Retail Development Programme, 
and £14 million on buildings, plant and 
machinery for the wholesale side of the busi- 
ness. This is an increase of £350,000 over 
what was actually spent during the year 
covered by these accounts, and the new ex- 
penditure of £3} million is well within the cash 
flow. 


Published with the Report and Accounts 
there is a table setting out a number of figures 
on a comparative basis over the past ten years. 


STAFF 


This year the profit earning bonus, which is 
83 per cent on the pre-tax profit and is divisible 
amongst the staff according to earnings and 
length of service, amounts to £819,911. This 
is an increase of 17 per cent and it rises, or falls, 
in exactly the same proportions as the pre-tax 
profits, thereby giving the staff as is right and 
proper a direct interest proportionate to the 
success of the Group. 


During the year we introduced a forty-hour 
week for everyone in our factories, warehouses, 
and works. 


It is very important as salaries increase and 
retail competition grows fiercer to watch most 
closely the percentage of salary to sales, and I 
am glad to say that because of another good 
sales increase this percentage: figure is still 
moving in the right direction. This matter is 
particularly pertinent at the moment because 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer used his pay 
roll tax “‘ regulator” it would fall most brutally 
on organisations like Boots with a very large 
retail staff where opportunities for labour saving 
are obviously limited. 


Here let me tell shareholders how immensely 
proud we are of our staff, their spirit, their 
energy and their skill, and I am sure that you 
also are aware of their quality, as for example 
from your visits to the Company’s shops. On 
your behalf I would like to thank them all very 
warmly, wherever they are in the world, for 
what they are and do, and to assure them that 
their efforts are really appreciated. 


RETAIL DEVELOPMENTS 


We have two fewer shops than we had last 
year but that is not significant. Our policy is 
to close unprofitable ones, and wherever we 
have shops near together and not ideally placed, 
we try to close them in favour of a larger one 
in the best trading position obtainable. All the 
time the average size of our retail trading unit is 
getting bigger in order to handle an expanding 
volume of business in the most economical way 
possible. ° 


The retail development programme is now 
really beginning to show results. During the 
past year modernisation of a major nature was 
in progress in 110 branches of which 57, includ- 
ing large shops in Slough, Gloucester, Lancaster, 
Huddersfield, Cambridge and Canterbury, were 
completed. New shops were opened in nine 
shopping centres, including Basildon New 
Town. The rebuilding of our Union Street 
store in Glasgow is well ahead of schedule and it 


is hoped will be finished by April 1962. Other 
large shops to be completed during the current 
year will be Kettering, Taunton, Bradford, 
Bolton and South Shields. 


These modernised shops give more selling 
space, freer circulation of customers and staff, 
better opportunities for customer self-selection 
of merchandise, and easier handling of goods 
from the time of arrival unti! their display in 
the fittings, all in well-lit, attractive working 
conditions. Our object too, is to make the shop 
fronts as attractive as possible, conforming to 
the best features of any surrounding archi- 
tecture. 


I do not know whether shareholders generally 
realise that normally all the shops are planned, 
designed, and fitted by ourselves, only the build- 
ing work of the structure, and such things as 
heating and ventilating, being put out to outside 
contractors. 


RETAIL TRADING 


Retail business was generally well balanced 
throughout. the year in spite of the wretched 
summer weather. We had another record 
Christmas, and our dispensing staff, who during 
the year dispensed more than 37 million pre- 
scriptions accounting for 14 per cent of our 
turnover, was fully extended during the post- 
Christmas epidemic. 


Our chemist inventory has been extended by 
a number of new lines including a triple-action 
cold-relief tablet called Febs, Nasofen nasal 
drops for the relief of congestion in head colds 
and hay fever, and Paxedin tablets for relief of 
pain and feverish conditions. The toilet and 
household ranges also have a_ considerable 
number of additions and reformulations. 


STCCKS 


Stocks show a further considerable increase. 
In large degree this is a reflection of the increase 
in sales, but with higher sales an improvement 
should be possible in the rate of stock turnover 
and measures are being taken to this end. This 
is a very complicated matter when you consider 
that we currently carry some 60,000 stock lines 
in our warehouses, and this number is additional 
to lines carried for special order only. 


The EMIDEC electronic computer was 
delivered in April last year and has been in 
commercial operation since September. Two 
departments, Photographic and Surgical, are 
now being handled by the computer and addi- 
tional departments will be added as time goes 
on. Having regard to the extreme complexity 
of the task the conversion has been made very 
successfully. We are already seeing consider- 
able operational benefits from the new system 
particularly in the warehouses, 


RESEARCH 


Our expenditure on research and development 
is now running at the rate of £750,000 per 
annum and is rising. With present profit 
margins we could not hope to justify expendi- 
ture of this order solely from sales in the home 
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market, and so we are looking more and more 
to overseas outlets to increase our production 
and help finance this cost. 


Because of our wide manufacturing and 
selling interests we research actively in many 
fields, sometimes alone and sometimes in col- 
laboration with other companies. In appro- 
priate cases we market a product containing 
a new active ingredient offered to us by another 
company, even if it involves us in substantial 
research and development which must be done 
at the expense of products original to ourselves, 
We believe that such collaboration is sound in 
that it builds up a desirable contact with other 
companies while at the same time it develops 
the rather special marketing position we wish to 
maintain. 

In the field of human medicine we have 
marketed during the year a new anti-histamine 
drug, Febramine, which has the special merit 
of being particularly free from side-effects. Also 
two new saluretic products, Aprinox and 
Abicol. The success of our product, Entamide, 
for the treatment of ameebic dysentery has now 
been reinforced by our introduction of another 
new product, Furamide, which has a more 
extended range. 


In the animal husbandry field, we have 
developed two new poultry pesticides which 
have proved very successful in use, and we have 
also introduced Eludon, a new anthelmintic for 
sheep which has particular application in the 
Australian market. 


Among new plant protection products are a 
Codling Moth spray and a product for- control- 
ling Big-bud Mite in blackcurrants. The range 
of fungicides has been extended by a new 
Potato Blight spray. Keeping our lead in the 
selective weed-killer market, we have added to 
our well-known Cornox range two new pro- 
ducts, Cornox RK, for control of red shank and 
other weeds, and Cornox G, which offers a new 
product and technique for control of weeds in 
grassland. 


New and improved drugs and chemical com- 
pounds are the life-blood of our industry, and 
through them enormous advances have been 
made since the war in the prevention and cure 
of human, animal and plant disease. But unless 
British manufacturers are enabled to earn profits 
from pharmaceutical manufacture sufficient to 
support the very complicated and expensive 
research which is necessary, we shall lose our 
place in the markets of the world and have to 
import these vital products. from overseas. 
Pharmaceutical manufacture in America is much 
more profitable than here and in 1960 was able 
to support a research expenditure of £76 mil- 
lion. Expenditure for Britain was probably 
about £54 million, and it is common knowledge 
that at least five of the biggest United States 
pharmaceutical companies each spend annually 
on research more than all the British firms put 
together. ' 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


I cannot leave this matter without referring to 
the National Health Service which closely con- 
cerns your Company both as retail chemists and 
as pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


For the coming year the total estimates of 
gross expenditure on the National Health 
Service amount to more than £800 million. This 
is an enormous figure and it is only right and 
proper that it should be the subject of careful 
scrutiny. But the cost of the pharmaceutical 
services accounts for only £96 million, or less 
than one-eighth of the total, and of this £23 
million is paid by the patient in prescription 
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charges, leaving the net cost to the Government 
as £73 million. 


The “drug bill” is said to be rising all the 
time, and first the patients are accused of exces- 
sive demands and the doctors of excessive pre- 
scribing; then the retail chemist is accused of 
making excessive profits and the manufacturer 
for charging excessive prices. But the statement 
that the national drug bill is an increasing 
burden is not true. The cost of the pharma- 
ceutical services has remained a_ virtually 
constant proportion of the national income dur- 
ing the whole life of the National Health 
Service. When the Hinchliffe Committee in 
1959 examined the matter it reported that 
between 1951/52 and 1957/58 hospital service 
and local and general medical services all rose 
more than the cost of the pharmaceutical ser- 
vices. Such statistics as are available from the 
United States and Europe show that the great 
majority of countries spend a higher proportion 
of their national income on pharmaceutical 
services than we do. The Board of Trade 
wholesale price index records that “ pharma- 
ceutical preparations ” rose 0.9 per cent between 
1954 and 1960 whilst over the same six years 
“all manufacturers’ products” rose 13.1 per 
cent—fourteen times as much. The improve- 
ment in the health of our citizens brought 
about by the pharmaceutical industry must 
save the nation many millions of pounds in the 
cost of hospitals, doctors, and nurses, as well 
as through improved efficiency and less sick 
absence. 


We are all tax payers arid we all have an 
interest in efficient and economical administra- 
tion but it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the continual attacks made om the size of 
the “drug bill” are inspired more by ignorance 
than by the merits of the case. There is in fact 
very close control over the cost of the pharma- 
ceutical services and the chemist cannot charge 
what he likes but is only paid an amount allowed 
by the Ministry. Any suggestion that great 
profits can be derived from supplying drugs to 
the National Health Service is wide of the mark. 
The Government .is getting the business done 
not only efficiently and economically but at a 
lower cost than would be possible in any other 
way. 


WHOLESALE DIVISION 


Good progress was made in our Home whole- 
sale business during the year. Sales of our 
medical specialities again showed a significant 
increase and ‘bulk sales of pharmaceutical and 
industrial chemicals, despite intense price com- 
petition, were higher than before. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Although still small in relation to our home 
business we have continued to put much effort 
into developing our International business, and 
sales to agency markets showed a marked im- 
provement during the year. Sales and profit- 
ability of the overseas Companies set up a new 
record, and progress is shown by the fact that 
sales have doubled in the last six years, 


There have been. several interesting new 
developments: overseas during the year. The 
Indian Government has given a licence to our 
Indian Company for the manufacture of solid 
and vialled Insulin, which we propose to carry 
out at our Bombay factory. Plans are now well 
in hand for this important addition to India’s 
basic manufacturing fesources. 


In order to give us a foothold within. the 
Common Market we have opened a Benelux 
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Branch Office in Rotterdam. Work has com- 
menced on the construction of a new head office 
and warehouse building in Wellington for our 
New Zealand Company, and in Nigeria, where 
we have been trading for some years, we have 
formed a new subsidiary Company. 


Our thanks go out to all our overseas agents, 


as well as staff, for their efforts throughout the 
year. 


SUMMARY AND PROSPECTS 


Taken generally I feel that the year has been 
one of steady progress for your Company, and 
we look ahead with quiet confidence. Con- 
sumer expenditure is rising in real as well as 
monetary terms and I forecast increasing sales, 
but we may have to face lower profit margins in 
certain sections of the business. Tax burdens 
will again be higher as a result of the recent 
budget, but we see no reason why these difficul- 
ties should not be met by bigger turnover and 
improved efficiency. 


FOY, MORGAN & CO., 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND FORECAST EXCEEDED 


MR. PETER MORGAN ON THE VERY 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The 26th annual general meeting of Foy, 
Morgan & Co., Limited, was held on June 8th 
at the Offices of the Company, 16, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.3, Mr. Peter Morgan (the chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


I have pleasure in submitting the Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1960, which 
show a very satisfactory year’s trading. 


The forecast I made in my last year’s State- 
ment has been amply fulfilled, and we have been 
able, not only to pay a Dividend of 18 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Share Capital, which I then 
indicated, but to increase this to 20 per cent. 
for the year. This has been paid in two equal 
instalments. 


We have also felt justified in writing off the 
sum of £11,000 against the item of Goodwill 
in the Balance Sheet, and, thereafter, as you will 
see, have added a substantial amount to the 


net balance remaining on the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


1960 was'a very good year in the Timber 
Trade generally, and larger quantities of wood 
than usual were imported. As a result, the 
stocks in the country at the beginning of 1961 
were considered by many to be dangerously high. 
Consumption has, however, continued to be 
good, and although I do not anticipate that the 
same quantity of wood will be imported during 
this year, as was imported during 1960, I never- 
theless believe that it should be well up to 
average. 


I am happy to say that all Departments and 
our Subsidiary Companies have contributed to 
the very satisfactory results and our thanks are 
once again due to the members of our Staffs for 
their able and willing work. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER OF £166,500,000 


MASSIVE INVESTMENT IN STORES 


“ST. MICHAEL” A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


ADVANCES IN MODERN MANUFACTURING TECHNIQUES 


The thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Marks and Spencer Limited was held on June 
8th at 47-67 Baker Street, London, W1. 


Sir Simon Marks, DSc, Hon FRCS (Chair- 
man and Joint Managing Director), who pre- 
sided, said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, may I take it that, 
following our customary practice, the Directors’ 
Report and Accounts as circulated may be taken 
as read ? 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our net profit for the year amounts to 
£10,295,000 compared with £9,081,000 last year. 
This is after the provision of £10,200,000 for 
taxation compared with £8,725,000 last year. 
Income tax required £7,700,000; and profits 
tax £2,500,000. The total available for dis- 
tribution including £2,407,000 brought forward 
from last year is £12,702,000. 


The directors recommend a final distribution 
of 324 per cent, making 473 per cent for the 
year against 40 per cent last year. 


We propose to transfer £3,988,000 to the 
general reserve, bringing tiis reserve to 
£15,000,000. After the payment of dividends 
and the appropriations set out in the Directors’ 
Report, there will remain a balance of £2,107,500 
in the profit and loss account to be carried for- 
ward to next year. 


The revenue reserves will thus total 
£17,107,500; the capital reserve remains at 
£19,323,000. 


We propose to capitalise the sum of £2,171,276 
from the general reserve to enable a scrip issue 
to be made on the basis of one “A” Ordinary 
‘share for each ten Ordinary or “A” Ordinary 
shares. 


PROPERTIES 


Our expenditure during the year on the 
acquisition of sites and the development and 
modernisation of our stores amounted to 
£7,650,000, of which £1,591,000 has been 
charged as Repairs and Maintenance in our 
profit and loss account. £1,015,000 has been 
provided for depreciation, and our properties, 
fixtures and equipment now stand in the balance 
sheet at £56,340,000 compared with £51,294,000 
a year ago. 


STOCK 


Our stock-in-trade amounts to £12,541,000 
compared with £11,098,000 last year, while the 
increase in our advances to our subsidiary com- 
panies at £1,381,000, and in debtors and 
amounts paid in advance at £1,983,000, repre- 
sents the additional cost of financing the sup- 
plies of raw materials to our suppliers. 


CASH 


Our cash balances and our holdings of Tax 
Reserve Certificates and Treasury Bills amount 


to £12,257,000, compared with £11,052,000 a 
year ago. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


I am glad to be able to report the Company’s 
continued -progress during the past year. Our 
sales, at the record figure of £166,500,000, 
exceeded last year’s figure of £148,000,000 by 
£18,500,000. Profits after tax were £10,295,000, 
as compared with £9,081,000 in the previous 
year, an increase of £1,214,000. 

This increase both in turnover and in profit 
continues the remarkable advance which the 
Company has made since the war, and especially 
in recent years. The ten-year statement which 
has been issued with the accounts shows that 
in that period sales have increased from 
£75,900,000 to £166,500,000, and profits after 
tax from £2,306,000 to £10,295,000. 


Such figures tell their own story; but figures 
can be cold and dry, unless we remember the 
spirit which is at work in them, and in our case 
especially the devotion and dedication of our 
executives and staff and our suppliers, and of 
course we must not forget the spectacular 
improvements that have been made in our 
stores, 


Our progressive advance is the result of a 
policy which has been followed consistently over 
a long period. It is a policy which reflects the 
growing prosperity of the community, the higher 
standards of life, and the discriminating demands 
and tastes of the public which we are happy to 
serve. 


Our sales have increased year by year, 
because we have always aimed at improving the 
quality of our merchandise and of the conditions 
in which they are offered for sale in our stores. 
Such an aim is a response to the public’s increas- 
ing demands for better values. In this the 
public and the Company are at one, and the 
best symbol of our common interest is our 
brand name “St. Michael,” both because of 
what it stands for in quality and value, and 
because of the popularity it enjoys throughout 
the country. 


In all our efforts to establish “St. Michael ” 
as the mark of high quality, exclusive to our 
stores, we have been sustained by the goodwill 
and confidence and, I almost dare to say, the 
affection of our customers, 


BUILDING DEVELOPMENT 


It has been an integral part of our policy 
that while improving the quality of our goods, 
we have at the same time continuously increased 
the selling space, the convenience, the ameni- 
ties, and I hope I may say, the pleasure of 
shopping in our stores. Since the end of the 
war we have invested nearly £50,000,000, pro- 
vided out of retained profits, on the general 
development of the business, 


The cumulative effect of this massive invest- 
ment has been that many of our stores have 


undergone a complete process of transformation 
in size and appearance, They have been given 
an entirely new look, which expresses the nature 
and scope of our development programme much 
more clearly than any statistics or a speech 
could convey. Year by year, we are benefiting, 
as our volume of trading and our profits show, 
from the developments we have carried out in 
the past. 


Our building programme is a continuous 
process. At any particular moment, work on 
some stores has been completed ; some are at 
various stages of construction ; on other build- 
ing operations have only just begun. Beyond 
this are a number of schemes in various stages 
of planning. The weight of our activities is 
clearly laid on the expansion of our existing 
stores, which have served us so well in the 
past. But our plans do not exclude the acquisi- 
tion of sites in towns where we are not already 
represented and changes of premises where 
existing stores are too limited in space to be 
adequately developed. 


Thus we are continuously engaged on a fun- 
damental reconstruction of our stores. In the 
year under review, expenditure on development 
amounted to £7,650,000. Of this, £2,200,000 
was spent on the acquisition of sites and the 
enfranchisement of leasehold properties, and the 
balance: of £5,450,000 on building operations 
and modernisation. Work was completed on 23 
stores, and work is now in progress on 25 more ; 
others will follow as our plans are finalised, 


It takes two years or more to build and equip 
a major store. The cost is heavy and its import- 
ance is shown by the fact that it may vary 
from £100,000-£500,000, according to the size 
and needs of each individual store. In the 
coming year we estimate that the programme 
will require a further investment of over 
£6,000,000. 


Our properties, which appear in our balance 
sheet at £50,285,000, are an asset which cannot 
be over-estimated. They contribute significantly 
to our trading profit, because no interest charges 
are incurred on this large sum; and because they 
include properties as yet undeveloped, they pro- 
vide a basis for expansion on a considerable scale 
for several years to come. 


We are able to undertake such developments 
with all the greater confidence because most of 
our properties are either freehold or freehold 
in character, in the sense that they are held on 
very very long leases. 


“ST. MICHAEL” 


}. Our brand name “ St. Michael” continues to 
grow in popularity. The volume of trading 

' reflects the confidence of the public in the value 
and quality of “St. Michael” goods. Science, 
technology and modern manufacturing tech- 
niques have enabled us to widen the range and 
the variety of the merchandise we sell, to the 
evident appreciation of our customers. 
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Our technologists keep abreast of scientific 


_ developments in the textile field, and in con- 


junction with the suppliers establish specifica- 
tions Of the construction of the materials to be 
used in the manufacture of our garments. There 
follows the study and application of new pro- 
cesses, finishes and dye-stuffs, which make it 
possible to create new and delightful fabrics, 
with special performance value. 

Our executives and their staffs are responsible 
for the conversion of these materials into gar- 
ments of style. They are also responsible for 
planning the production, and for organising the 
distribution to stores, of the vast quantity of 
goods we require. 

It is due to this combination of the skills and 


experience of executives and technologists, work- . 


ing together as a team, that we are able to 
present so varied a rang< of fine products which 
make their appeal to the millions of <ustomers 
who shop at our stores week by week. 


By such methods, which reflect what is in 
many ways a new approach to the probiems of 
retail organisation, we have created a unique 
form of collaboration between the basic pro- 
cucer of materials, the manufacturer, and our- 
selves as distributors. I like to think that in 
this way we have been in the vanguard of the 
scientific revolution which has transformed the 
textile industry in recent years; certainly there 
can be no- doubt that we have greatly helped 
to make the products of that revolution avaii- 
able to the public with the shortest pussibie 
delay. 


FOOD DIVISION 


In recent years we have devoted much time 
and thought to applying to the food side of our 
business the same fundamental approach which 
we have applied in the field of textiles and I 
am glad to say that this policy has shown encour- 
aging results. The progress made by our Food 
Division, whose turnover last year was 
£28,500,000, as against £24,500,000 in the pre- 
vious year, is the best evidence of the public’s 
increasing appreciation of the high quality and 
freshness of our foodstuffs. 


We are concentrating on a large variety of 
specialised lines of bakery products, and selected 
and graded fruits of high quality, but are now 
also developing other food departments. We 
work in increasingly close co-operation with our 
suppliers. Together, we try to improve the 
quality and presentation of our producis and the 
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standards of cleanliness and hygienic food 
handling in the factories and the stores. We 
specify the use of only the best ingredients, 
and aim at the highest standards of fresh- 
ness, 


To meet the standards we set, I am glad to 
say that many of our suppliers have already 
engaged technologists and installed laboratories 
to safeguard the high quality and purity of their 
products. Their efforts have involved a large 
capital investment; during the last three years 
they have spent nearly £6,000,000 on expanding 
and modernising their plants. They have been 
able to undertake this investment with con- 
fidence because of the increasing market which 
our stores offer for “St. Michael” fine quality 
food products at reasonable prices. 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SIMPLIFICATION OF PROCEDURES 


We continue our efforts to control the costs 
of administration and to reduce the burden of 
paper .work in our business, and in doing so 
have achieved results which have made a con- 
siderable contribution to the year’s profits. 


The Simplification Exhibition at Head Office, 
which illustrates the methods by which we have 
tried to solve this vexing problem, has attracted 
some 5,000 businessmen and administrators from 
all over the world and we are always. glad to 
welcome such visitors. Our campaign against 
wastefulness in administration has _ received 
world-wide publicity, which continues to draw 
attention to our efforts to overcome one of the 
troubling problems of management. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


It has been my privilege year by year to 
express our thanks for the invaluable co-opera- 
tion we receive from our manufacturing friends. 


I have already emphasised the importance we 
attach to modern manufacturing techniques. It 
is pleasing to record the progress our suppliers 
are making towards increasing productive effi- 
ciency, which is the objective we both have at 
heart. 

We set high standards for the manufacture 
and finish of “St. Michael” garments. They 
can only be achieved by the use of modern 
plant and equipment, skilled management of 
trained labour, and appropriate factory layout 
which ensures flow production on a large scale. 
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An important service which we freely offer 
our friends is provided by the Production 
Engineering Department, which we set up in 
1947 at a time when British industry was all 
too slowly. recovering from the effects of the 
war. This department advises manufacturers 
on all aspects of factory administration and pro- 
duction problems. I am glad to say that nearly 
three hundred of our friends have taken advan- 
tage of this service, which has proved so 
mutually beneficial. 


We gratefully acknowledge the efforts and 
enthusiasm: which our suppliers devote to the 
task of increasing efficiency and it is because of 
their efforts that we are proud to be able to 
say that our goods are 99 per cent of British 
manufacture. Without the wholehearted sup- 
port of our friends it would be impossible for 
us to achieve this object and therefore I wish 
to thank them once again on behalf of the Board 
for their splendid co-operation. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


No speech would be complete without my 
thanking the staff for their devoted work. 
Throughout the years it has been our constant 
concern to give our staff a sense of pride and 
satisfaction in their labours. We have tried to 
do so by providing good conditions of employ- 
ment, the most modern amenities, and proper 
security against old age, so that they may have 
confidence in their future. 


For all this we are amply repaid by the spirit 
of loyalty and devotion which animates the staff 
in the stores and at Head Office. Such a spirit 
of goodwill and enthusiasm creates an invaluable 
asset for our business, and we believe that it is 
a spirit which radiates beyond the staff; it is 
an integral part of the goodwill and confidence 
which the public has increasingly shown towards 
us. Of the many compliments we have been 
paid by our customers, none is more frequent 
than a customer’s thanks for the friendly and 
individual care and attention which he, or more 
often she, has received from the staff in our 
stores. In that sense our staff is the best adver- 
tisement any business could well ask for. 


We deeply appreciate the loyalty and devotion 
of all who serve the Company, and on behalf 
of the Board I wish to thank them most warmly 
and sincerely. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


TURNOVER 


: - 
4,996,000 


2,690,000 


PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 


TAXATION 


NET PROFIT AFTER TAXATION | 2,306,000 


DIVIDENDS (NET) 


FUNDS RETAINED 
IN THE BUSINESS 


PROFIT RETAINED 
DEPRECIATION 


1,251,000 


714,000 


75,856,000 | 86,931,000 
| ‘ease 
4,275,000 
asennes 
"4,006,000 | 1,282,000 


1,071,000 
765,000 


10 YEAR STATEMENT 


es 


YEAR ENDED 3ist MARCH 
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1964 | | 1985 | 1956 


£ oe 
| 94,806,000 | 108,375,000 119,400,000 


| 7,867,000 | 9,268,000 | 10,130,000 


4,850,000 | 4,800,000 | 5,175,000 | 


3,017,000 |. 4,468,000 4,955,000 


2,365,000 2,660,000 


1,675,000 | 


| | 
| | | 
| 1,242,000 2,145,000 


1,983,000 | 


794,000 660,000 | 





125,012,000 
12,806,000 
7,200,000 
5,606,000 


3,181,000 


2,230,000 
876,000 


1959 1960 


of ae ae 
130,429,000 134,449,000 148,023,000 


14,143,000 | 15,059,000 | 17,806,000 | 


7,950,000 


7,350,000 | 8,725,000 | 


6,193,000 


7,709,000 | 9,081,000 


4,132,000 5,384,000 


3,441,000 
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MONTECATINI 
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Societa Generale per Industria Mineraria e Chimica 


MILANO, ITALY 


SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS IN ALL SPHERES OF ACTIVITY 


GROWING EXPANSION ABROAD 


OUTSTANDING RESULTS IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


NEW PLANT, INCREASED PRODUCTION AND FULLER EMPLOYMENT 


The Ordinary and Extraordinary General 
Meetings of Montecatini took place in Milan on 
April 26th under the chairmanship of Cav.del 
Lav.Count Dr Faina, Chairman and Managing 
Director of the company, in the presence of 557 
shareholders representing in person or by proxy 
89,572,556 shares. Dr Faina, reviewing the 
Report of the Board of Directors, said that 1960 
had generally been a favourable year for both 
the European and Italian economies, and that 
one of Montecatini’s main reasons for deciding 
to step up its level of investment in 1960 was 
its ambition to make an even greater contribu- 
tion to the development of Southern Italy, com- 
bined with a desire to achieve production levels 
appropriate to the Common Market. He quoted 
a number of examples, including the huge petro- 
chemical plant under construction at Brindisi, 
destined to be amongst the largest in Europe, 
the potash workings in Sicily and the discovery 
of a natural gas field in the Abruzzi which had 
led to the building of the first natural gas pipe- 
line in the South and had enabled a large-scale 
petrochemicals programme to be embarked upon 
at the Montecatini works at Bussi. There were 
also other reasons. The fierce competition on a 
continental scale now met with in the economies 
of the main capitalist countries could be severely 
detrimental to enterprises whose scientific know- 
ledge was allowed to fall below modern standards 
and whose application of this knowledge in the 
form of large-scale production was not im- 
mediately forthcoming. At this point Dr Faina 
asked whether Montecatini, to which the credit 
was largely due for an important scientific and 
technical revolution in the petrochemicals field, 
could possibly allow itself to be overtaken by 
other developments in this sector. The substan- 
tial projects of the past year had, the Chairman 
said, been intended not only to benefit the 
development of Southern Italy but also to keep 
Montecatini in the forefront of the most pro- 
mising branch of the chemical industry, thus 
strengthening the company as a whole and 
making it European in size and organisation. In 
1960 the Italian Montecatini Group achieved a 
global turnover of 350,000 million Lire, a figure 
which ranges her as a large international .con- 
cern, The Chairman then passed on to the main 
results of the Group’s various activities. 


Mineral output had been more than satis- 
factory, including 240,000 tons of bauxite and 
1,397,783 tons of pyrites. The extraction of 
pyrites in the Maremma for use as iron ore was 
especially important in view of the state of the 
sulphur market, and original patented pro- 
cesses would enable the Maremma pyrites to 
be converted into iron ore which ranked amongst 
the best in the world in quality. Galena produc- 
tion had been maintained at the average level for 
the past five years and there had been a further 
increase in the output of marble; sales had in- 
creased and 33.5 per cent had been exported to 


sixty-six countries. In Sicily the production of 
potash at the new San Cataldo mine had reached 
3,000 tons per day and a further two deposits 
had been discovered, one at Palo, where opera- 
tion would begin in 1962, and the other at 
Racalmuto. 


The progress of the Group’s chemical acti- 


vities had been equally promising. Plant had— 


operated at full capacity and the market had 
proved capable of absorbing a generally steady 
rise in output. 1,237,449 tons of MH sulphuric 
acid had been produced in 1960, a phosphorus 
plant had started operations at Crotone and a 


substantial output of alcohols and aldehydes had ' 


been achieved. In addition there had been con- 
tinuous progress in the production of natural 
pigments and a big new titanium dioxide plant 
would come into operation at Spinetta Marengo 
in 1961. Substantial progress had been recorded 
in the precious metals and fertiliser fields, in the 
second of which Montecatini held a dominating 
position, as it did with fungicides and insecti- 
cides, 

In the plastics and synthetic fibre sectors the 
Group’s manufacturing programme was proceed- 
ing largely on the basis of the new scientific dis- 
coveries concerning the polymerisation of the 
olefines made by Professor Natta and Monte- 
catini’s research workers. A second “ Moplen” 
production unit had commenced operating at 
Ferrara and a third would follow within a few 
months. The Brindisi unit would be brought 
into service early in 1962. Outside Italy, too, 
* Moplen” continued to forge ahead, as shown 
by the latest manufacturing licence agreement 
with Svenska Esso for the Scandinavian 
countries. Other negotiations were in progress. 


The Company’s plans did not stop short at 
“ Moplen,” however—new polyolefines were in 
an advanced stage of development. A particu- 
larly interesting example was polybutylene, for 
which a pilot production plant had been brought 
into service at Ferrara, along with a further pilot 
plant for the production of ethylene-propylene 
copolymers, known on the international market 
as “ Dutral.” The latter would be manufactured 
industrially at Brindisi in 1962. Excellent pro- 
gress had also been recorded with other plastic 
materials, of which Montecatini produces the 
largest range in the world, e.g., “ Fertene,” 
which had passed the 24,000 tons per annum 
mark in 1960, “ Vipla,” the “ Crilat” acrylic 
esters, the “ Vedril” metacrylic monomers and 
polymers, “ Montivel” polyester film, “ Mople- 
fan” polypropylene film, etc. 


In the sphere of synthetic fibres Dr Faina 
stressed the importance of the new polypropylene 
fibre “ Meraklon,” which showed great possi- 
bilities throughout the textile field. Extensions 
were at present under construction at Terni in 
order to increase production, which would rise 
even further when the Brindisi plant came into 


operation. Abroad manufacturing licences for 
““ Meraklon ” had recently been granted to ICI 
for the United Kingdom and to three large 
Japanese groups. Excellent results had been 
obtained in the manufacture of nylon and 
“ Terital,” and the figures for “ Movil” were 
more than satisfactory. 


As regards other chemicals, there had been 3 
noteworthy increase in the production and sales 
of paint and intermediate paint products, par- 
ticularly “ Ducotone.” Activities in the field 
of coal derivatives were normal and very good 
results were recorded in the mining explosives 
and fireworks, ACNA’s output of _ inter- 
mediate products and dyes had been maintained 
at a thoroughly satisfactory level, and the same 
was true of Farmitalia’s pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, and Vetrocoke. No less vigorous and 
rewarding had been the activities of Monte- 
catini’s associated companies abroad. Prodiic- 
tion by the Compagnie Néerlandaise de I’ Azote 
(Netherlands) was increasing; the Novamont 
Corporation was well ahead with the construc- 
tion of a polypropylene plant at Neal, West 
Virginia (USA); Danubia Petrochemie AG 
would shortly start manufacturing polypropylene 
at its Schwechat plant in Vienna; Rotter- 
damse Polyolefinen Maatschappij, a joint 
venture with the Royal Dutch-Shell Group for 
the manufacture of polypropylene in the Benelux 
countries, had begun. construction of a plant at 
Pernis, Holland; Fertilizantes Sintéticos SA 
(FERTISA) had finalised production ar:ange- 
ments at its works in Lima (Pert) ; Corpora- 
cién Venezolana de Aluminio SA (Covenal 
was now operating normally. 


Lastly, in the hydrocarbons field, the partner- 
ship consisting of the French PREPA group on: 
the one hand, and Montecatini, Fiat and Snia 
Viscosa on the other, had commenced operations 
in the Algerian Sahara and preparatory ge0- 
logical surveys were in progress in the two zones 
for which licences had been obtained. 


The Montecatini Group’s activities in the 
patents field had also been outstanding: more 
than 3,000 applications had been filed in 1960, 
2,800 of them abroad. There were now 277 
nitrogen plants throughout the world employing 
the Fauser-Montecatini processes, representing 
a total output of some 4 million tons of pur 
nitrogen. 

Turning to the Group’s remaining activities. 
Dr Faina stated that the production of electric 
power in 1960 had been 3,500 million kWh, a1 
increase of 22 per cent over 1959, and that 0 
aluminium 51,378 tons, representing an increas 
of 15.11 per cent. Two new 100,000-amp furnace 
units were being installed at the Bolzano factory 
and modernisation and extension programmes 
were in hand at Mori and at the Porto Margher! 
alumina works. As regards plans for ne¥ 
factories these were as always subject to th 
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availability of energy at a price which enabled 
costs to be kept down to a competitive level from 
an international point of view. Lead produc- 
tion had been 15,225 tons and zinc 19,503 tons, 
the latter being a record for the 25 years of 
operations at Porto Marghera. 


Dr Faina terminated his remarks with a 
reference to jute and building materials and to 
the active and vital work carried on by the 
various Research Laboratories and Institutes. He 
then thanked all the Company’s employees— 
executives, office and industrial workers—for 
their valuable contribution to the favourable pro- 
gress reported. 


After the report of the Board of Auditors 
points were raised by a number of shareholders 
to whom the Chairman replied in detail. His 
remarks were greeted with warm applause. All 
the resolutions proposed were carried unani- 
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THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY SURPLUS LANDS COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting of The Company will be held on June 
21, 1961. The following is an extract from the Chairman’s Statement issued with Report 
and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1961. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND. The steady improvement in gross and net rents 
averaging 124 per cent per annum over the last five years and the regular improvement 
in other investment income have continued and have been coupled this year with an 
exceptional increase in profits on the purchase and re-sale of properties in our principal 
subsidiary. 

Net rents increased by £42,680, interest and dividends on investments increased 
by £20,563 and profits on purchase and re-sale of properties increased by £165,357. The 
profit before taxation, which was £608,784, showed an increase of £174,819. Net profit 
after taxation was £301,371, an increase of £74,801. 

We propose a final dividend of 6} per cent making 10} per cent for the year, leaving 
£153,223 to be carried forward against £106,618 brought in. 


Cr ; : : NEW FINANCE. We are proposing (subject to the completion of underwriting 
ge mously, with rae ee arrangements) to make an issue of 10s. shares at the price of 20s. per share on the basis 
en ——-€, sian the 89,572,556 shares of one share for each ten such shares held. Furthermore, negotiations are well advanced 
nd cross for the placing of £2,000,000 of Debenture stock secured by way of first charge on 
ore The dividend for 1960 of 115 Lire per share selected properties held by the parent Company. 

— - eee ree THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET shows an increase of nearly £1,000,000 
1a en 2 vane A th — ; Sea to £7,364,183 in the total assets ; £350,000 is in freehold and long leasehold properties 
les Metin dan Chas f De ae oo held for investment, £300,000 in properties held for re-sale and £225,000 in trade 
ar- oe f - th upswsore f <SnAnt anion Li - investment. These increases in assets are reflected in an increase in liabilities, 
eld phos a 2 oe _ principally loans. The new share and loan capital proposed will enable us to clear the 
0d ebenture loan carrying interest at 5} per cent overdraft with a margin to spare for the initial finance of the developments we have in hand. 
ves and repayable after 20 years, which would enable Furthermore we have arranged loans secured on some of the assets of Ortem Estates 
ter- a much broader programme to be pursued in the Limited, and with our co-partners on the assets of The Whelmar Property Company 
ned field of plastics, synthetic fibres and elastomers Limited. These arrangements are part of our policy of financing our trading interests in 
me on the basis of the successful results of the subsidiary and associated companies to a considerable extent from outside sources, 
>10- research work carried out in the Group’s reserving the bulk of our own resources for the expansion of the parent Company’s 
ail wr The resolution was carried property investments. 
nte- eee DEVELOPMENTS. Our development programme falls into three classes. Firstly 
luc- there is our existing London Estate with which we are dealing in various ways. Secondly, 
zote there are sites acquired for development as permanent investments; these require over 
lont £4,000,000 in the next three years. Thirdly, The Whelmar Property Co. Ltd., which 
ruc- ESTATE DUTIES The Metropolitan Railway Country Estates Ltd., and ourselves own jointly, is likely 
= INVESTMENT TRUST to build and sell over one thousand houses in 1961. 
he _ GENERAL AND PROSPECTS. The Chairman then referred to the record of growth 
“- The 9th annual general meeting of Estate circulated with the Accounts showing increases in profits before taxation from £257,575 
oint Duties Investment Trust Limited was held on in 1957 to £608,784 in 1961 and in profits after taxation from £98,988 to £301,371 in the 
o* June 9 in London, The Rt. Hon. Lord Piercy, same years, and continued: 
in CBE (the chairman), presiding. Our primary aim is to expand our income on a permanent and steadily improving 
“en The following is an extract from his circulated basis from rents derived from modern properties. The current year seems likely to be a 

SA statement : year of consolidation, but we hope to maintain the dividend although this must depend 
nge- Th d ! hil call on the continued success of our subsidiary and associated companies. Looking to 1962-63 
va tale —— achaien waule ‘not ‘aoa ; and beyond the prospects seem to be well assured. 

a a a. lctien "ar iain an (A copy of the full Report and Accounts together with the Chairman’s Statement will 
shar ‘ ; 

exemniineil. ai thes ‘dqiient; dieet the cote eum be sent on application to the Secretary, Kensal House, 553/579, Harrow mene W.10.) 
tner- ber as in the preceding year resulted in business. 
up ons The investments at book value. increased by 
Snia £271,962 (1959-60: £42,643); offers outstanding 
tions for the purchase of stocks and shares amounted 
geo- at March 31, 1961, to £329,000 (£222,875). 
zones . Income for the year, after all expenses but BANQUE DU CAIRE 

before tax, at £271,470 compares with £237,694 
1 the for 1959-60, and £200,027 for 1958-59. The Head Office : Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. 
more Directors recommend the payment of a divi- * 

1960, dend of 9 per cent (8} per cent in 1959-60, CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 
v 271 equal to 7.7 per cent on the present issued LIABILITIES ASSETS 

loying capital). L.E. 

enting Capital and Revenue Surplus, taken together, Capital 1,100,000 Cash in Hand and Balances with 

- pure stand in the Balance Sheet at £380,778 669,250 Banks and Correspondents. . 


(£427,982), despite the capitalisation and distri- 


52,875,120 
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13,1 
Investments 7,822,856 
4,2 


Central Bank of Egypt 3,200,000 Bills Discounted 66,597 


vities, bution of £200,000 from reserves during the 
lectn¢ year, Bal 8,952,230 
vVh, es In providing a solution to the problem of Profits 442,387 
hat" Estate Duty liability on private companies in a 
—_ way which leaves control of the undertaking 
urnact still in the hands of the family or group, Estate 
facto =Duties Investment Trust can claim to make a 
ammes real contribution to the peace of mind of those 
rghe = upon whose efforts the economic development 
r nev of this country so greatly depends. 


the 
The report was adopted. 


3 
7 


Provisions and Sundry Credit Loans 37,507,337 


Sundry Debit Balances 4,522,908 


67,238,987 67,238,987 
38,370,585 | CONTRA ACCOUNTS 38,370,585 


* Not including figures of our-former Amman branch which became an Independent 
Jordanian Shareholding Company under the name of Cairo Amman Bank, on Ist July, 1960. 


CONTRA ACCOUNTS 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW ZEALAND 


LIMITED 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
MR. ARTHUR H. ENSOR, TO BE PRESENTED 
AT THE EIGHTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING % 


ON JULY 6th, 1961 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our deposits at £78,115,000 show an increase of 
some £8,000,000 over last year but the major part 
of the increase is accounted for by abnormal and 
special deposits in London. 

The demand for bank loans has been stronger 
than for many years and our advances at 
£48,460,000 show an increase of more than 
£8,000,000. The Banks endeavour to co-operate 
with the Authorities with the object of restricting 
advances but the pressure for finance has sprung 
from a number of causes. 

Our net profit at £316,586 is slightly higher than 
last year but, as I have mentioned on previous 
occasions, our earning capacity is severely limited 
by official policy. 

From the net profit £100,000 has been allocated 
to General Reserve. In January last an interim 
dividend of 4%, less income tax at 7/9 in the £, was 
paid and the Directors now recommend for your 
approval a final dividend of 5%, less income tax at 
7/9 in the £, leaving a balance of £180,344 to be 
carried forward. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


Internal business activity has been running at a 
high level this year and the number of our accounts 
has increased at a very satisfactory rate. During the 
year our Civic Centre Branch at Wellington was 
opened and five new Agencies have been com- 
menced in areas of growing commercial importance. 


NEW ZEALAND’S OVERSEAS PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


Several measures have been announced recently 
which will, in time, make an important contribu- 
tion to relieving the present overseas payments 
difficulty and will help to establish more stable 
conditions, which should enable a steady expansion 
of the economy to proceed. 

The measures taken by the Government may be 
expected gradually to improve the overseas pay- 
ments position but, meanwhile, a £20,000,000 issue 
of New Zealand Government 6% Stock has been 
made in London. 


THE INTERNAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The past year has been a very prosperous one for 
~business in New Zealand, with retail trade turn- 
overs and the production of most consumer goods 
attaining high figures. At the same time, the liquid 
resources of the community increased markedly and 
at the end of the year the volume of money was 14% 
greater than at the end of the previous year, the 
larger part of which was due to increased Govern- 
ment borrowing from the Reserve Bank. Neverthe- 
less, prices, as measured by the official consumers’ 
index, rose by less than 2% over the year and a 
large share of the credit for this should go to the 
multitude of small savers and the rather smaller 
but increasing number of Stock Exchange investors. 


MONETARY POLICY 


It is reassuring to learn that the Government is 
intending to screen public expenditure more 
carefully in future, for the surplus ultimately 
achieved in the public accounts in the last financial 
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year was largely the result of some non-recurring 
items on the credit side and the under-spending of 
some appropriations. The very large amount of 
Government indebtedness to the banking system at 
the end of last year confirms the necessity for a much 
tighter rein on the public purse, as well as the 
private sector of the economy. However, it is 
encouraging to see that there has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in Government short-term 
borrowing in recent months. 

The Government has also considered it necessary 
to re-impose hire purchase controls on household 
goods and furnishings, as well as increasing the 
minimum deposit and reducing the repayment 
periods on new and secondhand cars. This is a 
highly discriminatory form of control but will 
probably have a marked effect on consumption. 

It may well be that fiscal measures and further 
Government loans will also be needed to contribute 
to the policy of restoring a proper balance to the 
economy. On the other hand, additional restric- 
tions on demand may not.be necessary, as there is a 
certain truth in the adage that “time is a great 
healer”, even as applied to economic affairs. There 
is a time lag between cause and effect too often 
overlooked, which must be allowed for in assessing 
future trends, but Government policy is of the first 
importance. If prices cannot be kept down in the 
next few months, a General Wage Order is probably 
inevitable, which will lead to a rise in costs likely 
to be far more damaging to the New Zealand 
economy than a temporary surplus of liquid funds. 

As the result of increased business activity, new 
industrial development and the demand for more 
imports following last year’s liberalisation of 
licensing, the Trading Banks’ average advances 
rose this year by 11%, .but in the last half year to 
March there was a much sharper rise of 18% over 
the comparable figure of 1960. In order to maintain 
the credit squeeze at a time when funds were rising, 
the statutory ratios have been kept at high levels 
this year and the Trading Banks have been forced 
to keep on the average one quarter of their total 
deposits frozen at the Reserve Bank where no interest 
is earned. It may be questioned if the statutory 
ratio system, operated as it is, can be considered a 
very effective control, as it is difficult to give 
priority to desirable and approved projects while 
at the same time restricting the total level of 
bank advances. It is also well to remember 
that increasing Trading Bank advances are 
frequently a symptom of increasing demand and it 
is, therefore, to the root causes of credit creation, 
largely through excessive Government expenditure, 


that the monetary authorities will have to direct’ 


their attention, if persistent inflation, albeit in small 
doses, is to be successfully avoided. The restriction 
of bank lending by itself is not a deflationary policy. 
It must form part of a reduction of the over-all 
liquidity of the economy, and if that is lacking, the 
fall in advances will have little meaning. 


NEW ZEALAND’S CAPITAL NEEDS 
& INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Recent studies have clearly shown the need for 
large amounts of fresh capital investment if New 
Zealand’s economy is to’expand as rapidly as those 
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of other progressive countries. New industries, 
many of them on a large scale, will need to be 
established and much investment in essential 
services will be necessary to maintain the country’s 
present high living standards and relieve the burden 
which in the past has so largely fallen upon the 
primary industries. 

In the past two years important new industrial 
developments have been initiated and several 
others are now being investigated. Large amounts 
of capital are involved in such developments. 
Although it is desirable that some new industries 
should be wholly financed by local funds or with a 
substantial New Zealand participation, consider- 
able. investment from overseas will be necessary for 
financing the larger enterprises. The servicing 
charges on this investment could be heavy, perhaps 
leading in the short run to a net drain on overseas 
reserves, but if the industries established were 
either export producing or import saving industries, 
they should save overseas exchange as well as making 
a valuable contribution to the country’s economic 
progress. 

All this development must be subject to the 
steady growth of population so that the present 
over-full employment position is not aggravated. 


NEW ZEALAND’S OVERSEAS TRADE 


In company with other commodities, New Zealand’s 
main export earners have had to contend with 
marketing difficulties and lower. prices  this- year. 
Wool continues to be the largest earner of overseas 
exchange, whilst meat has displaced dairy produce 
as the next most important export earner. This 
change has arisen mainly as a result of the varia- 
tions in the levels of prices received overseas. 


New Zealand’s trade pattern is gradually becom- 
ing more diversified and every effort to develop 
new markets is being made by the producer 
organisations, marketing boards and the Govern- 
ment, through trade surveys and by new trade 
agreements. Nevertheless, the United Kingdom is 
still New Zealand’s most important market and 
single largest supplier. Thus, there is a natural 
concern to safeguard this privileged trade relation- 
ship. New Zealand is at the moment apprehensive 
lest any closer association between the United 
Kingdom and the countries of the Common Market 
should adversely affect her trade. The New Zealand 
attitude was made clear during the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference and it is certain that 
in any future negotiations between the United 
Kingdom and the Economic Community, New 
Zealand’s trading interests will not be forgotten. 
However, it could well be that an agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the six countries 
of the Common Market would be to New Zealand’s 
ultimate advantage, provided due allowance was 
made for the special position of Commonwealth 
primary products in the United Kingdom market. 


PROSPECTS 


New Zealand is entering a fresh phase of economic 
development and a fresh approach is needed to help 
solve the new problems likely to arise. The 
necessity for employing more capital more effec- 
tively carries with it the obligation of using labour 
more productively. The sciences of organisation and 
management are not being ignored but they should 
become more readily accepted. A new scale of 
national priorities will have to be adopted if orderly 
economic expansion is to proceed. The amount of 
capital and labour at present available is in- 
sufficient to support—all at the same time — the 
development of new industries and public utilities, 
the high level of personal consumption and the 
generous amount of social welfare being provided. 
There is a widespread appreciation that present 
over-consumption must not be allowed to jeopardise 
the development necessary to give a proper balance 
to the New Zealand economy, and it is to be hoped 
that the good sense of the New Zealand public can 
be relied upon to support the policies required to 
achieve this end. 


Copies of the Directors’ Report and Accounts can be ob!ained from the Secretary, The National Bank of New Zealand Limited, 8 Moorgate, London EC2 
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THE UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 
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COMPETITION BETWEEN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER INTENSIFIES 


SIR JOHN HAY’S VIEWS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
the United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held at 19, Fenchurch Street, -Londoa, 
E.C.3, on Wednesday, June 14th at 12 noon. 


Sir John Hay, the chairman, in the annual 
statement to stockholders, deals with the year’s 
successful operations and the Company’s sound 
financial position and pays tribute to the services 
of the staff and labour force. 


Sir John goes on to say: 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 


In his recent speech the Chairman of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association did well to draw 
attention to the technological advances in the 
development of new synthetics and the greater 
competition with natural that is likely to result. 
Although this prospect should not cause dismay, 
the warning implicit in his address should ‘not 
pass unheeded. The first safeguard for the pro- 
ducer -of natural rubber is to modernise his 
plantations and render his processes efficient in 
all phases, with the ultimate aim of getting costs 
down to the lowest level, and in working to 
that purpose he will rely confidently on the 
continued co-operation of Government and 
labour. 


Taxation should not exceed the level appro- 


priate to a highly competitive industry and the © 


same consideration must influence the rate of 
rewards to labour. A continuing prosperous 
rubber industry is essential to the welfare of 
the main producing territories and to the main- 
tenance of employment at the present high wage 
rate, with its generous standard of social services 
and amenities. 


Past experience would seem to demoastrate - 


that research would prove more fruitful if in 
its primary aim it was more concerned than 
hitherto with the problems of production. We 
still remain in a state of ignorance regarding 
such a fundamental matter as the function of 
latex in the tree, whilst in many of our 
plantation difficulties we are without any 
scientific findings upon which to base our 
treatment. 


Without such guidance we are still at the 
stage in some important matters of following 
with uncertain results the practices that were 
in force 30 or 40 years ago. Research activities 
directed to the production of specialised rubber 
have had little or no commercial success. It is 
significant that the highest claim made by syn- 
thetic is that it is “as good as natural.” It is 
as producers of natural rubber that the planta- 
tion industry will stand or fall. Expertness in 
that field is of first importance. 


Happily, the course of events is likely to be 
such that the plantation industry will be granted 
a respite in time to adjust itself to the stronger 
competition that is in prospect, for the new 
tubber substitutes are not likely to come into 
production on a significant commercial scale 
for some time to come. If that opportunity is 
Wisely used, and supported in the sense indi- 
cated here, our industry should be well equipped 


to meet and match the achievements of other 
products in terms of price and quality. The 
existing disparity in pricé between synthetic and 
natural is not so wide as would appear by a 
comparison between the fixed price of the 
former and the published quotation for the latter 
which is generally expressed in terms of first 
grade. 

Not more than about half.of total production 
is in that form, and other grades are available 
at lower prices, The true differential can be 
bridged without rendering plantation rubber un- 
profitable. It is encouraging to note that despite 
its higher price this year’s total demand for 
natural rubber is expected to exceed the total 
consumption of synthetic, despite the sobering 
fact that demand from the USA is likely to be 
in the proportion of 70 per cent synthetic and 
30 per cent natural. 


PROBLEMS OF PRICE 


There still remains the problem of the fluc- 
tuating price of natural rubber, a consideration 
which often determines the choice in favour of 
a product selling at arfixed price. Wide varia- 
tions in price are not only vexatious to the pro- 
ducer and consumér alike, they are productive 
of economic difficulties in territories such as 
Malaya which are heavily dependent on one or 
two primary commodities and encumbered with 
a rapidly increasing population eager for a 
higher standard of living. The net exports of 
rubber from the Federation of Malaya in 1960 
were 659,000 tons. Export Duty thereon forms 
a major portion of Government revenue. Under 
the sliding scale now in force a moderate fall 
in price can result in a quite disproport:onate 
fall in revenue. 


On the 1960 exports, at a $1 per lb, duty 
would amount to over $210,000,000. At 80 cents 
per lb the figure would be little more than 
$90,000,000. This fall of 20 per cent in value 
involves a 57 per cent drop in Government 
receipts, With this consideration in mind it is 
perhaps not surprising that the search for means 
to establish stability in price should be revived 
from time to time. Wide variations in price are 
by. no means peculiar to rubber, they afflict many 
commodities and in a number of cases to a 
greater degree. In the six years 1955/60 the 
spread between the highest and the lowest prices 
of rubber, expressed as a percentage of the 
latter, was 108, copper 172, sugar 158, cocoa 138 
and coffee 200. The one exception to these wide 
movements is tin, which comes out at 39, 
but if the present trend is continued that re!a- 
tively modest percentage may well be changed, 
despite the support of the present scheme of 
control operating under conditions to. which 
there is no parallel in rubber. 


This is not the occasion for a detailed examina- 
tion of any scheme for stabilising rubber prices. 
The very existence of a powerful synthetic in- 
dustry and the possession by the USA of a 
stockpile of natural rubber amounting to over 
1,000,000 tons, part of which is now in the pro- 
cess of liquidation and neither of which could 
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be brought under control, would constitute a 
serious threat to the success of any regulation of 
rubber supplies. 


No less formidable would be the difficulty of 
reaching agreement on fair and equitable terms 
between producing countries operating under 
d'fferent systems of Government and with 
widely varying administrative capacities. It is 
well to recognise that the circumstances under 
which rubber supplies were regulated from 
1934 to 1940 have profoundly changed and that 
any attempt to repeat that or apply any similar 
device would be fraught with danger. 


Admitting that the rubber market is unpre- 
dictable, it is yet not unreasonable to expect 
that the course of events will bring in its train 
some limitation in price movements. With a 
continuing increase in the demand for rubber, 
which cannot be wholly met by natural, syn- 
thetic must necessarily be required to increase 
its supplies and thus exercise a steadying influ- 
ence on prices and if the manner of disposing of 
stockpile rubber can be made more flexible the 
violent upward surges in price to be followed by 
corresponding falls could largely be checked. In 
its contest with synthetic the plantation industry 
is not likely to be helped by any fettering of its 
freedom to produce, export and market. 


SIMMS MOTOR & 
ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 


MR G. E. LIARDET’S STATEMENT 
ON 1960 ACCOUNTS 


At the Annual General Meeting of Simms 
Motor & Electronics Corporation Limited held 
on June 9th at Finchley, Mr G. E. Liardet 
(Chairman) presided and in the course of his 
circulated speech said: 


Group profit before tax was £1,408,147, an 
increase of £370,457 over 1959. This is a record 
although the assets employed have increased 
substantially in recent years. Profit margins 
have narrowed considerably and only the great 
expansion in turnover, both home and export, 
enabled us to offset to some extent the higher 
material prices afd rising labour costs. 


Taxation takes £705,500, leaving a net profit 
of £702,647 compared with £489,490 for the 
previous year. 


Your Directors have transferred £100,000 to 
General Reserve and recommend a final ordinary 
dividend of 12} per cent for 1960 on the in- 
creased capital making a total of 1743 per cent, 
which compares with 15 per cent for 1959 on 
the smaller capital. All major companies have 
contributed to the Group profit. 


In July 1960 a Rights Issue of one Ordinary 
share for each five held was made at a price of 
10s. per share, Later in the year we capitalised 
Reserves by the issue of one fully paid share 
for each ten held. 


For the Simms Group 1961 will be a year of 
considerable capital investment, which will cer- 
tainly bring us benefit in future years. 


I have already said that profit margins are 
narrowing but if we can maintain high volume 
output I have reason to believe you will not be 
disappointed with our results at this time next 
year. 
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“THE EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


A proud export achievement 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
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MR. E. N. ROWBOTHAM 


It is with a deep sense of personal loss that 
I refer to the death on the 15th November 1960 
of our colleague Mr. R. H. Spettigue. Mr. 
Spettigue was chiefly concerned with research 
and production; he had served with this Com- 
pany for 41 years and was elected a Director 
of the Company in 1943, His death is a great 
loss to my colleagues and myself. — 


The Directors have appointed Mr. H. L. 
Taylor, formerly Secretary of the Company, 
to be a Joint General Manager responsible for 
the Company’s. overseas investments, and Mr. 
A. E. Gibbins—Joint General Manager respon- 
sible for development and research. Mr. B. G. 
Phelvin has been appointed Secretary of the 


Company. 


Record Sales and Profits fe 


It is with considerable satisfaction that for the 
eighth year in succession [ am able to report 
in this the Jubilee Year of the business an 
increase in the sales and net profits of the Com- 
pany. The Accounts for the fifty-two week 
period ended 25th February 1961 show that 
the net profit after taxation has increased from 
£1,550,982 to £1,706,526. I am particularly 
gratified that the export business of the Com- 
pany under our trade mark “BEREC” has 
again made an increased contribution to the 
sales and profits. In view of the many state- 
ments by Government officials and press 
reports that this country must increase her 
exports, it may interest shareholders to know 
that the dry battery industry exported approxi- 
mately £7,000,000 worth of goods during 1960. 
This figure is 44 times greater than ten years 
ago. 

I again pay my tribute to the work of all 
employees of the Company, both at home and 
overseas, who have contributed so much to the 
successful result of the year’s work, 


va 
l . 





Increased Dividend 


In view of the good results achieved during this 
period the Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 174% making 224% for the year on 
the Ordinary Shares compared with 20% for 
the previous year. Your Directors are con- 
cerned, however, at the’ continuing increases of 
costs year by year, particularly the cost of 


labour. While the measures which the Board 
have taken for the modernisation and improve- 
ment of plant and machinery, combined with 
the increased turnover which it has been pos- 
sible to achieve, have more or less offset these 
increases to date, the Board feel that any 
further substantial increases must have their 
effect on the profits of the Company. 

In the domestic market in the United King- 
dom, in spite of increasing costs, we have not 
increased the list prices of any of our battery 


. products since 1951, in fact battery prices today 


are lower than they were 10 years ago and 
approximately double pre-war prices in spite 
of the fact that the cost of living index has 
increased by approximately 300 per cent. 


Expansion of Overseas Interests 


As indicated in my statement last year, during 
the course of this year we have extended 
further our interests in the Common Market 
and we acquired a majority interest in the 
largest dry battery Company in Italy trading 
under the name “SUPERPILA™”. 


In France, as was announced in the. press 
on 19th May 1960, we acquired a substantial 
interest in the largest dry battery manufacturers 
in that country trading under the names 
“CIPEL” and “MAZDA”. These new 
interests together with our subsidiaries in Ger- 
many trading under the name “DAIMON” 
will strengthen substantially the position of this 
Company on the Continent of Europe. 


In accordance with the Company’s usual 
practice, all Intangible Assets relating to the 
acquisition of new subsidiaries have been 
written off. 





Progress of Subsidiaries 
and Trade Investments 


All our subsidiaries, both at home and abroad, 
have experienced satisfactory trading and 
profits. have been increased. The new interests 
on the Continent of Europe are showing very 
satisfactory results and Eveready South Africa 
Limited, in which we have a large investment, 
has recently announced a Capitalisation Issue 
of one share for every two shares held in order 
to bring its Issued Capital more into line with 
the present-day value of its assets. 
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Strong Financial Position 


Following the normal practice of showing the 
assets of the Company at realistic values your 
Directors have decided to increase the book 
value of its investment in The Ever Ready 
Trust Company Limited as shown in the 
Capital Reserve Account, and as a result of this 
and the new investment in France, the book 
value of the Trade Investments of the Group 
has increased from £773,017 to £1,505,787 an 
increase of £732,770 and, in addition, a sum of 
£1,495,518 has been expended on Land, Build- 
ings, Plant, Machinery, Equipment and 
Vehicles chiefly for the further expansion of 
the Group’s productive capacity. In spite of 
these large capital payments the surplus of 
Current Assets over Current Liabilities (in- 
cluding Deferred Liability for future taxation) 
has decreased only slightly from £4,102,288 to 
£3,948,794, immediately available Cash Assets 
being decreased from £2,866,473 to £2,234,266, 
but Stock-in-Trade, Debtors and Creditors have 
all increased substantially due in the main to 
the inclusion for the first time of the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Italian subsidiary acquired 
during the year. The same acquisition has 
resulted in a considerable increase in the 
minority shareholders’ interest in subsidiaries. 

The market value of the Group’s Trade In- 
vestments has increased substantially during 
the year. 

‘ In the Parent Company’s Balance Sheet the 
figure of Subsidiary Companies’ Share Capital 
is increased from £1,054,499 to £1,435,300 as 
the result of the acquisitions made during the 
i. Subsidiary Companies’ Loans and Current 

alances, less Deposits, are also increased from 
£591,967 to £1,186,636 partly because of 
increased temporary finance for certain expand- 
ing subsidiaries and partly due to a reorganisa- 
tion of the businesses of other subsidiaries 
which has resulted in an increase in the figure 
of Loans and Current Balances accompanied 
by a corresponding reduction in the figure of 
Debtors of the Parent Company from £783,930 
to £658,165. Creditors have increased from 
£1,103,247 to £1,287,190 by reason of increased 
purchases of raw materials in the last months 
of the year. , 

Shareholders will also notice that, due to the 
fact that the Parent Company receives the 
benefit of the Income Tax Capital Allowances 
on all the new plant, the liability for future 
taxation in the Parent Company’s Balance Sheet 
has fallen from £436,000 to £393,625, The total 
Liability for Future Taxation shown in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet has increased from 
£931,853 to £1,046,928. 5 

The current trading year has started satis: 
factorily, sales to date being in excess of those 
for the corresponding period last year. 

The Ever Ready Company 
(Great Britain) Limited, 
Hercules Place, Holloway, London, N.7. 


iit! EUROPE’S LARGEST DRY BATTERY MANUFACTURERS 6biliitiiiiiiiiitiieiiiioiiinannnneiii 
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CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 
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ment footage sampled on Main Reef Leader 
during the year totalled 1,340 feet. From the 
start of development in this area, the total 
footage sampled on Main Reef Leader up to the 
end of April, 1961, was 3,390 feet averaging 
17.5 dwt. over a channel width of 20 inches, or 
349 inch-dwt. In the K4 Shaft area, further 
east and above the dyke but also in the deep 
levels of the mine, the footage sampled during 
the year totalled 450 feet of an average value of 
17.1 dwt. over a channel width of 18 inches, 
equal to 308 inch-dwt. 


As the longwall system of mining is, or will 
be, in use in these areas it is important to note 
that the values given above for the Kl and K4 
Shaft areas relate to all the footage sampled 
and not only to the payable footage. 


It can be said that the good values now being 
encountered in the deeper levels indicate a better 
“ore in sight” position than has been the case 
for many years, and it is hoped that future work 
will give the mine greater flexibility by remov- 
ing the shortage of stope faces which has ad- 


The Sixtieth Ordinary General Meeting of 
shareholders was held in Johannesburg on 
June 15, 1961. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr P. H. 
Anderson, dated June 1, 1961. 


ACCOUNTS 


In the Directors’ Report it is stated that 
capital expenditure during the current financial 
year is estimated at approximately R200,000. 
As a result of a decision taken after the Direc- 
tors’ Report was prepared, to re-open and 
equip 45 Haulage, this estimate should now be 
increased to approximately R300,000. 


OPERATIONS AT THE MINE 
In the K1 area below the dyke the develop- 


ordinary share of £1 (subsequently converted 
into stock) for each £2 of ordinary stock then 
held. This was effected by capitalising 
£5,500,000 of the amount standing to the credit 
of share premium account. 


In the result the ordinary capital of the Com- 
pany now stands at £16,500,000. 


There has been a further substantial rise in 
Gross Rents and Service Charges, and after 
deducting the usual outgoings the balance 
credited in the consolidated revenue account 
amounts to £2,615,109, an increase of £166,291 
over the corresponding figure last year. 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 74 per cent on the ordinary stock, making a 
total of 11 per cent for the year. 


THE CITY -OF LONDON 
REAL PROPERTY COMPANY 


PROGRESS OF CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The ninety-seventh annual general meeting 

of The City of London Real Property Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on July 4th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, Mr Leonard J. 
Williams : 

In my review accompanying last year’s 
accounts I informed you that ordinary stock- 
holders would be invited to subscribe for a 
further 1,000,000 ordinary shares (subsequently 
converted into stock) of £1 each in the propor- 
tion of one share for every £10 ordinary stock 
held on May 16, 1960. The shares were 
issued at 65s. per share and the issue was sub- 
stantially over-subscribed. 


In the following August a bonus issue of 
ordinary capital was made on the basis of one 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Excellent progress has been made with our 
important development on the Stag Brewery 
site, the whole development should be com- 
pleted well ahead of the programme date of 
December, 1962. 


Work on the office building on the adjoining 
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versely affected operations in past years. 


At the end of the year the ore reserves below 
the Vierfontein dyke were much greater than 
at the end of the previous year, but in total 
the ore reserves decreased by 310,000 tons to 
3,151,000 tons; this position is accounted for 
partly by a reduced development footage on 
reef and partly by the increased rate of mining. 
At 5.8 dwt. per ton the average value of the 
available reserve increased by 0.1 dwt., the width 
being 0.5 inch less. 


Now that the main zone of stoping operations 
has moved below 45 Haulage elevation, work 
has started on the reopening and equipping of 
this haulage in order to provide a common work- 
ing level between the various shaft banks. Once 
this is accomplished it should be possible to 
close down several of the upper incline shafts 
between 32 and 45 levels and so reduce hoisting 
costs. 


The Company has adequate funds to meet the 
overall expenditure now contemplated for the 
mine. 


site Nos. 1-9 Warwick Row and No. 25 
Allington Street, S.W.1, has started and comple- 
tion is expected in September, 1962. 


The development of Kempson House, Camo- 
mile Street, E.C.2 was completed in October 
of last year and the building is wholly occupied. 


The office and shop development at 70 
Brompton Road, S.W.1, is virtually complete. 
The property is fuily let and income producing. 


Good progress is being made with the re- 
development of the sites of Nos. 35/38 Frinity 
Square, E.C.3, which will form an extension to 
the Company’s existing leasehold building No. 
40 Trinity Square. 


The first stage of the redevelopment of Nos. 
14/15 Seething Lane and Byward Street, E.C.3, 
is making satisfactory progress. 


Negotiations are still afoot with regard to 
some of the matters mentioned in my March 
review ; in addition, other propositions have 
come forward since that date. Consistent 
with our policy of expansion your Directors are 
still concerned to see that our investments are 
made on the lines of sound security and potential 
revenue, 


By air see below 
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No. 2589, Caracas. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Seven League Boots 


[* the last two years, the shares of Boots 
Pure Drug have really captured the 
attention of investors and have taken an 
established place among the leading growth 
stocks. Investors, in fact, were slow to 
recognise that Boots, like Marks and 
Spencer, is.a cash multiple with a con- 
siderable say in the quality and price of 
the goods it sells. Like Marks and Spencer 
its shops are its advertisement. Much of 
its capital investment has been used to make 
the shops more attractive and to add to 
their trading area, drawing the customer 
right into the shop, so that as well as buying 
his bottle of aspirin he buys something else, 
a cake of soap, ora garden fertiliser or anti- 


SALES AND PROFITS 


000s) 

Years to March 31 1952 1956 1960 196) 
World sales ......... 49,771 67,848 90,615 99,690 
Gross profits ........ 2,254 4,079 7,561 8,826 
Net profits .......... 670 1,820 3,826 4,263 
Ordinary dividend ... 470 824 1,646 1,882 
Ordinary dividend (%)* 3 5-6 10:5 12-0 
Capital expenditure .. 1,797 2,781 3,047 3,410 
Capital employed}.... 21,813 26,352 46,220 48,832 

; % % % % 
Profits/capital employed 10°9 15:9 16:6 18-3 


Adjusted for scrip issues. + Figures for 1960 and 
1961 reflect property revaluation. 


freeze for his car. Not long ago Boots’ 
lending libraries were a great draw but 
nowadays, though it has not followed 
W. H. Smith in closing its libraries 
altogether, it devotes less space in its shops 
to them. is is perhaps a sign of 
how well the shops are established in the 
customer’s esteem. So far the group has 
financed its modernisation programme from 
its own resources. Clearly this has paid 
handsome dividends, margins on sales 
having risen from 6 per cent in 1958-59 
to 8.3 per cent in 1959-60 and to 8.8 per cent 
in 1960-61. Over the last ten years, as the 
table shows, the growth in sales and profits 
has been remarkable, not least because the 
total number of branches has risen by only 
two, from 1,303 to 1,305. Clearly more 
than two new branches have been opened 
but a number of less profitable shops, par- 
ticularly where there were two close 
together, have been shut down. 

In the current year the group is to spend 
another £23 million on store development 
and £14 million on new plant for the ex- 
panding wholesale side of the business but 
the new chairman, Mr Willoughby R. 
Norman, says that the total expenditure of 
£33 million is well within the group’s cash 
flow, which in 1960-61 was of the order of 
£4 million. 

For the current year Mr Norman fore- 
casts bigger sales, but foresees the possi- 
bility of lower profit margins in some 
sections of the business; there has for 


example been a sharp fall in the number of 
prescriptions dispensed since the patients’ 
charges were doubled. He is hopeful, how- 
ever, that the effect upon trading results will 
be mitigated by an increase in sales and a 
further improvement in efficiency. Boots 
shares have fallen from a peak of 36s. to 
28s. 3d., and still yield only 2 per cent on 
a dividend of 12 per cent. Certainly 36s. 
was too high, but is 28s. 3d.? The return 
is low, but so consistently has been the 
return on Marks and Spencer and investors 
have not fared badly in following that star. 


Marks and Spencer 


oop sales of Marks and Spencer rose 
in 1960-61 slightly more than the 
average rise in total sales of 124 per cent ; 
at £283 million, compared with {£24} 
million, they represented just over 17 per 
cent of the group’s total turnover of £166} 
million. This proportion is likely to become 
bigger, for Sir Simon Marks, who is now to 
be made a baron, told shareholders that 
the group is developing other food depart- 
ments, besides those specialising in bakery, 
confectionery and fruit. Suppliers of food 
products to Marks and Spencer have 
already spent £3 million on adding to their 
plants so as to satisfy the demands that 
will be made upon them. 

Since the end of the war Marks and 
Spencer has used nearly £50 million of 
retained profits to develop the business ; 
some {7,650,000 was spent last year, 
£2,200,000 on site acquisitions and the 
enfranchisement of leasehold properties and 
the remainder on modernisation of its 
stores. The development of 23 stores was 
completed in 1960-61 and work is under 
way on 25 more; capital expenditure this 
year is likely to exceed £6 million. With a 
cash flow of almost £64 million and liquid 
assets of £12} million the company should 
have no financial difficulties. 

Spending at a level as high as this shows 
clearly how confident the directors are—as 
they have every reason to be on the past 
record of growth. Over the past ten years, 
for example, sales have risen from £76 
million to £1663 million ; net profits from 
£2} million to £10} million ; and the net 
amount paid in dividends from {1 million 
to £6.4 million. If anything can justify the 
present yield of just over 2 per cent these 
figures do. There can be little doubt that 
the current dividend rate as increased from 
40 to 474 per cent will be at least main- 
tained on the capital to be increased by the 
proposed one-for-ten scrip issue. On this 
assumption the return on the §s. “A” shares 
at 114s. 103d. improves to 24 per cent. 
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House of Fraser 


ra preliminary statement of the House 
of Fraser is not as clear as it.should 

. In his statement a year ago, Sir Hugh 
Fraser hoped for a “ satisfactory measure of 
progress” in 1960-61 and a 9 per cent 
rise in trading profits from £5§.9 million to 
£6.4 million would seem just sufficient to 
fulfil that hope. But this is not the full 
story, for the comparison is distorted by the 
large amount of {1.1 million deducted for 
Harrods’ pre-acquisition profits in 1959-60. 
A very small sum was deducted for pre- 
acquisition profits in 1960-61 and to arrive 
at a true comparison of profitability of the 
House of Fraser plus Harrods in the two 
years pre-acquisition profits have to be 
added back. Then it appears that profits 
before tax, which ostensibly have risen by 
22 per cent, have in fact actually fallen 
slightly, from £5.5 million to £5.4 million, 
and net profits have declined from {2.7 
million to £2.4 million. As forecast the 
dividend is maintained at 45 per cent but 
on the capital as increased by a § per cent 
scrip issue, so that the effective increase is 
2.1 percentage points. This payment is 
covered only 1.3 times, so that the implica- 
tions of the proposed one for two scrip issue 
for future dividends are limited. 

The principal reason for the marked dif- 
ference between trading profits and gross 
profits, with the former going up and the 
latter going down, would appear to bk 
interest charges, which largely reflect the 
cost of acquiring Harrods. Unfortunately 
the preliminary statement does not specify 
how much these charges were. The 1959- 
60 balance sheet showed a loan of £10 mil- 
lion from the National Commercial Bank 
of Scotland (from which Sir Hugh has now 
resigned as a director) to finance part of the 
Harrods purchase; and development 
schemes, including Harrods’ £4 million site 
in Birmingham, required a further £5} mil- 
lion. Funding of the bank loan, which Sir 
Hugh said last year had been reduced 
by “ temporary adjustments of cash balances 
within the group,” was to be carried out 
by borrowings on mortgages and by th 
realisation of certain f: and leasehold 
properties. How far and in what way the 
funding has proceeded is a matter that Si 

Hugh should make plain in his statemen| 
to shareholders. Lacking any up-to-da 

information on these matters and co 
fronted with disappointing trading result 
the stock market marked the §s. share 
down by 4s. 6d. to 64s. 13d., at which th 

yield 33 per cent. This return appears t 
discount the growth prospects of variou 
developments within the group. Sir Hug 
has still to justify the high price paid fe 
Harrods. 


Tesco Stores 


PIONEER in self service stores, Test 
A Stores (Holdings) has expanded rapid! 
by investing money in the shops it alread} 
owned and by acquiring other chains. 14% 
year, for example, John Irwin and Hart0 
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Stores (Watford) were brought into the 
Tesco group and these acquisitions make 
profit comparisons difficult; but on the 


6] 


S¢ ® basis of these companies’ earlier profits it 
ld F would appear that they contributed about 
£300,000 to the increase of £388,000 in 


profits before tax for the group as a whole 
“it ® in the year to end-February, 1961. Thus 
tof Tesco’s own. increase in earnings does not 
‘to§ match those scored in earlier years, but 
ull # even so it represents a sizeable increase in 
the § turnover in the face of lower profit margins. 
for} Shareholders, however, are unlikely to 
60. grumble at the advance from £819,000 to 
te-§ {1,207,000 in gross profits and from 
‘ive £441,000 to £607,000 in net profits. 
the§ ~ As forecast, the ordinary dividend rate is 
two® maintained at 22} per cent, but this in fact 
bef represents an increase of 50 per cent in the 
ofits ff payment as the latest dividend is payable 
by on the capital as increased by a one-for-two 
lien scrip issue. The directors expect to pay a 
100, similar dividend in the current year on the 
(2.78 capital to be increased by a one-for-five 
scrip issue and a one-for-eight rights issue. 
but The latter is at ros. a share and it will raise 
cent just under £137 million. The funds will be 
se isi needed to carry through the group’s 
it is “ biggest ever ” expansion scheme, in which 
lica-§ the aim is to have more than 50 super- 
issue | markets (compared with the present 20) in 
operation before the end of next year. 
| dif-§ The directors hope to extend trading to 
gross cover the whole of this country ; this could 
1 the} mean mere takeovers. At an estimated ex 
0 bef all price of 18s. the 1s. shares yield only 
t thell 1} per cent on the forecast dividend and 
jately™ just under 4 per cent on earnings. This 
vecify—f looks well ahead for a company which, 
1959-§ however well-managed, has many powerful 
) mil-§ competitors. 
Bank 
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Smith’s Potato Crisps 


pment ‘ 
in Site HE exceptionally wet summer of 1960 
L mil hit Smith’s Potato Crisps in two ways, 
“h Sef tecting sales in the peak holiday period 


and reducing the yield of crisps per ton of 
potatoes, which were of unusually poor 
quality. These factors led to a sharp reduc- 
tion in profit margins though trading 
results in the year to March 31st were not 
quite as bad as had been inferred by the 


di ced) 
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yy the 
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ay LQ dir ’ ° e e S al 

rat Sif “Utectors’ cautious interim statement. es 
emenify OVCT the full year were slightly higher but 
-o-datey Dt profits fell from just over £1,000,000 


to £876,000. An ordinary dividend of 55 
per cent has been maintained on the capital 
as increased by a one-for-five scrip issue, 
and this payment was covered over twice by 
earnings. 

Partly as a result of a “bear squeeze” 
the 5s. shares have risen by 6s. 9d. and at 
85s. 3d. now yield 34 per cent. The present 
Price seems to discount further growth 
fairly fully, particularly when it is borne in 
mind that the company’s results are often 
at the mercy of the cost and quality of 
one commodity—the potato. Competition, 
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Te Moreover, appears to be growing: Marks 
a and Spencer for one has been actively 


Promoting the sale of its family packs of 


1s. Ml crisps under the “ St. Michael ” trade mark. 
Harro 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


United Sua Betong 


A YEAR ago, during a period of acute 
scarcity, the price of rubber soared 
to 40d. a lb. But over the year, average 
prices did not differ much from those of 
1959, and United Sua Betong’s profit 
before tax was only £36,000 higher at 
£1,188,000. Since the beginning of this 
year, rubber has been unusually stable with 
prices at a level which makes natural rubber 
quite competitive with synthetic and which 
some producers believe might be the long- 
term average price for rubber unless syn- 
thetic rubber achieves a major advance. In 
his annual statement, Sir John Hay reveals 
that about half United Sua Betong’s ex- 
pected output this year (23.5 million lbs., 
according to a published estimate, compared 
with 23.7 million Ibs in 1960) has already 
been sold at higher prices than those now 
current. Sir John implies that if prices 
remain at about the present level for the 
rest of the marketing period profits will 
not be substantially short of those for 1960. 


Only half of all the rubber produced is 
in the form of 1 RSS, the premier grade 
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which. is normally accepted as reflecting 
rubber prices ; lower grades are closer to 
the price of synthetics. Though fluctuating 
prices still give synthetic rubber a competi- 
tive advantage, Sir John is sceptical of any 
attempt to stabilise them. The United 
States is liquidating part of its million ton 
stockpile of rubber, and synthetic produc- 
tion could jeopardise the success of such a 
scheme. It would be difficult to implement 
fairly and conditions have altered radically 
since 1934-1940, when supplies were 
regulated. But Sir John does believe that 
as synthetic rubber takes a bigger share of 
the market, it will exert a stronger stabil- 
ising influence on the price of natural 
rubber. A more flexible policy in releasing 
stockpile rubber could also help to check 
any surge in prices. Sir John points to 
shortcomings of research which neglect 
problems of production, noting that the 
quest for specialised rubbers has not met 
with success. In the interval before syn- 
thetics can be produced in quantity, he feels 
that greater efforts should be made to 
reduce costs. At 8os., the {1 units of 
United Sua Betong yield 124 per cent on 
the unchanged dividend of §0 per cent. 


American Aid 


wo ailing companies have this week 

received help from across the Atlantic 
and this has pushed up the price of their 
shares, the injection of money and in one 
case “know how” being interpreted as 
signs of a brighter future. The past history 
of Dollar Land Holdings has been short— 
and bleak. Issued at 28s. each in January, 
1960, through London and Yorkshire Trust, 
the shares had fallen early this year to 13s. 
Within a few months of its inception, the 
company, with property interests in the 
United States and Canada, was the subject 
of a struggle for control on the part of Mr 
Kenneth de Courcy, who has a large share- 
holding, and by then it was already apparent 
that profits would fall short of the estimate 
in the prospectus. 


Its accounts now reveal pre-tax profits of 
£173,000, compared with an estimate of 
£409,000. Less than half this short-fall can 
be attributed to exceptional expenses and 
the failure of New Townships to pay its 
£80,000 contribution towards administra- 
tive expenses, for rentals were £54,000 less 
than expected, while New York real estate 
taxes were £75,000 higher than had been 
originally estimated. Instead of a forecast 
dividend of 7} per cent shareholders are to 
receive 2 per cent. 


It does not need the delayed report on 
the company’s affairs from Peat Marwick 
and Mitchell to show the need for the in- 
jection of expert property management into 
the group, for the trading results prove quite 
conclusively that this is what Dollar Land 
lacked. This the company hopes to achieve 
in the persons of Mr Tankoos and Mr 
Yarmon, two North American property 
developers. Recently these gentlemen have 
bought 170,000 shares in Dollar Land, pre- 
sumably at depressed prices; they have 


now been granted options on 500,000 
shares for which they will now pay a non- 
returnable 2s. 6d. each. They will have 
the right to buy 200,000 shares at 20s. till 
the end of 1963, another 200,000 shares at 
22s. 6d. and a further 100,000 at the 
original issue price of 28s. before the end 
of 1965. If they exercise their options in 
full and hold on to the shares they already 
own Mr Tankoos and Mr Yarmon will con- 
trol nearly 20 per cent of the equity. They 
are to be co-opted on the boards of the 
subsidiaries but not for the moment on the 
board of the holding company. Their aim 
is to invest funds in income-producing pro- 
perties and the chairman, Mr H. J. S. 
French, seems to be confident that funds 
will be available for further developments. 
Shareholders would probably be well 
advised to support this plan, for although 
it will involve a certain dilution of the 
equity it seems to provide the best chance 
of some recovery in the price of the shares, 
which now stand at 16s. 43d. 

From America has also come the promise 
of a loan to Arusha Industries. Mr 
Lindsay Carstairs, the former chairman of 
the company, has thus fulfilled the under- 
taking he made at the annual meeting in 
April to raise £13 million within two 
months. Full details of the loan have not 
yet been announced, but it is for a mini- 
mum period of 3 years at an interest rate 
of 64 per cent and it gives the lender, an 
American finance corporation, certain con- 
version rights. While this loan must come 
as a welcome relief to Sir Harold Gillett, the 
new chairman, he and his colleagues still 
face the long and difficult task of putting 
this company back on its feet as a trading 
concern. The shares have improved from 
the “low” of 7s. to 12s. 3d. 

Continued on page 1314 
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3 ere os | ae lune | une ~~ ari eo eae Dividends STOCKS June 14, | June 14, | Cover 
High | ey ! GUARANTEED STOCKS | 1961 1961 § 1961 High | Con (a) (b) (c) 1961 961 1961 
ie f 2 él ae | ‘ - sme 
92', | 8915,¢ | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 91332) 913%, | 318 | | 5 4 7! . | ed! S| ee Ce as Paar t Ean 
; : 12 1962 | 100! 9929 | 205 412 6 94/6 | 65/ 6 RS: J /: 
ee | Tee of emer pre manne 132 | 39932 | 161 \!00/3 | 74/3, | 7 a] 9 Bl Distriee 20202000000 £1| 95/9 | 93/6 | 3-42 
967, | 9536 | Exchequer 3% ......... 1962-63 | 96! | 96716 | 314 0 | 417 101) go) | Sar Sal * bee ee fil 7je- l7ae | ase 
1O1Si¢ | 100!735 | Treasury 514% ee eeeeeeseces 1962 101 'i¢ 10013) 212 7 417 6 26/4! 18/7'3 i 7 a b | Martins .........--; 5/- 25/4!2 24/3 3-09 
93293. | 92lg | Exchequer 2'2% ........ 1963-64 | 935, | 931. | 3:17 6 | 4:18 4113567 (99-7 | Bing] 10lb| Midland... lll F\N2d/— 2 lime, | Seanee 
991932 98213. | Conversion 434%........++- 1963 | 995i¢ 9914 3 51! 5 ae a Tae, 1. 2 ie ot eer £1 | 87/9 87/- 3-22 
an $6 Sosrttetene Ug Talla tte ave leds we ps tas 7” ; . Z ; - ; 95/6 | 58/9 | 55:24 | 7lj9b | Westminster ‘B’. ec. >. ~£t| 85/— 83/- 3-21 
7 , ee eo eee 2 is 44/9 | 37/3 8 b| 4 a| Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p.} 43/9* | 44/- | 5-45 
83'g | lly, -| Funding 3%............ i959-9 | Big | Bi. | 414 9 | 6 1 91H? |? | 2 bl 2 8 | foment tl pp a i “s 
89%4 | B7ig | Funding 4%... 1960-90 | 87!2- | s7'2 | 313 5 | 5 7 Sllear lea, | si-ese | $2-05¢ | Bank of Montreal $10’ 23% 7 | 3-09 
79'3\¢ | T7716 | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 78% 7856) 415 2 ee SE 303, 27, | ¢ 9 c | Bank of NewS. Wales £20. 2B! 283, 5-Olg 
847, | B23, | Savings Bonds 2/2% ....- 1964-67 | 8315,¢| 8436 / 413 6 | SIS SITES | SoA, 7. | Barchys DCO. eee on |B 
72!'l16 | 70 Savings Bonds 3° er 1965-75 79 7i5g° | 413 146 2 BI 64/9 )43/- a <6 rn t CharesraQ??. tae ee ft | au 1/- 59/3 5-06** 
83'5;g | Bllg | Funding*3%...:,....5.. 1966-68 | 82!5;, | -83'4 | 415 0 6 2 7! £21 él | 5/- a | 10/- b Hongk’s. & Sheng. fe E18 +1 
97', 1 93! Ves0Ory Toe + 0c'cscccccns 1920-76 | 97!4 971, | 219 2 412 4t 1] 70/6 (33/ 39 b 19a | Nat.‘Com. Bk. Scot... ibn. 6 - 2°65 
B5'; | 8334 aeneean OY * Seats: 1969 | 4, | 412 3 | 6 3 7 {E2956 1€25'56 $2:32!2€ Tac! R Royal Bk. Cariada... .$10 | £28!\4 | 3-05 
9356 | 9O5i¢ | Conversion 5% .........00- 1971 | 907),¢* 909 16* | . 308 6 4 5 }I19/6 96/3 | 8'2a) 10 Royal Bk. of Scotland . él 118/- 115/6 3-20 
95t\v¢ | 92 oa Sica hans ouless 1974 | 93* 927, 318 5 6 1.0 | 40/3 34/6 5 a! tO bj Stand. Bk. S. Africa, . .£1 | 36/6 37/- 8-11 
73! 707 Treasury 3'9%.........- 1977-80 | 7O!li¢*| 70%, |-4 9 2 6 3 O/ 1165/- | 95/- 22'4¢ | 22!2¢} Hambros ....... £I-f.p. |137/6* |137/6 3-27 
7214 | 69% | Treasury 313% Se an 1979-81 70%. | 4 8 8 | 6 3 8/| 89/6 | 59/6 22a) 5 b| Schroders........... £1 | 78/6 | 78/6 1-91 
9791, | 93%6 | Funding 5% .......... 1982-84 | 9313,* 9355* | 315 5 | 519 8/1 60/6 | 50/3 6'4a | 6!4b | Union Discount ...... £1 | 55/- | 53/- | ni :. 
59!, 56!4 Redemption eo ciruee te 1986-96 5g | 56!5 450 6 0 8/ 27/4' | ! y/tor, | Se 2% Pome. - Tae “y- | Ban 21/7'2 4:16 iN 
4 ! en a ash dow wh 1986-89 | 86 | 8555 | 318 9 6 2 91] 23/6 17/9 | 92a 92 ombard Banking . = : ‘th 
gait, | 60% | pede 1999-2004 | 60%*| 6055" 4 1 9 | 6 1 51] 21/9 lige | eg] $28 Mercantile Credit -.:5/- | 18/7'2 | 18/6 3:38 | Il, 
945, | 90 Transury 5'2F «+ 620025. 2008-12 } 90'4 90!g 317 0 6 4 917210/- |155/- 22'ob 4 a) United Domins. Tst. . 1 '208/9 2:57 | 2, 
653g | 62!2 Consols "i caeobe after Feb. 1957 623, 625, 309 §& 6 10 10f | | 
59! | 545 War Loan 3!2%....... after 1952 | 55 55 i 318 | S-z7 TF | | BREWERIES, Etc. | 
59° | 54186 | Conv. 3!:% -..---after Apr. 1961 | 556 | 55! | 318 5 | 6 8 8F]31/3 | 20/- | Tia | Bass 27/ (3° | 26/6 | 3:77 2 
507, | 463, | Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 47!4 47, | 318 5 6 8 7f}42/- | 31/- | Ic! a | ait 2 3-56 24 
44° | 4012 | Consols 212%... 02.0... eee eeee 405,* | 400" | 315 6 | 6 3 If}2/9 | ye (Sia a | ‘20/7 ae 20/6, 2-56. 2 
43!, | 393, | Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. 1975 | 404g | 40'9 | 31611 | 6 6 3f ys | fapae Ts . oe 14/9 | 14/4lg*| 4-17", 
9i5ig | B9lg British Electric 412%. ....1967-69 | 90!3;¢| 9078 | 4 4 7 ie ae a 31/3 Soi. Feb | Sencha Distillers i0/- | 37/- 36/- 3-47 5i 
uth : 42/ / 2 ( ) . 10/ 2 
ae) oe | oo 2 veeees ee | ae laa? | gi Bees 3/1 98/- | 76/9 12 b| 6 a@| Watney Mann........ £1 | 96/3 | 96/6* | 3-73. 2 
Sg | ritish Electric 3% ...... | 2 | ES : OOP inc a 128/- |125/6* ; | iB 
817, | 8035 | British Electric 4/4... 1974-79 | gor | aot | 4303 | 6 TIT |!35/- 106/6 | 8 a) 19 b | Whitbread “A £1 |128/ / 4:30 1% 
731, | 736 | British Electric 312%. .... 1976-79 | 7i%¢ | 713g | 49 0 | 6 2 10! BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
8475 82!, | British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 8356, 84 4 7 7 | 6 3 Bll ogg | 70/3, 4 e 8'2b Amociened ee ion a ad 2-2 34 
B1!34¢| 7946 | British Gas 312% ........ 1969-71 | 8! gi | 444i t | 6 3 OF} 28/11) | 23/7. | 74 a | British Plaster Bd. ..10/~- | 26/- = 63 | 24 
593g. | 551316 | British Gas 303” Se 1990-95 | 566 | 56% | 4 6 6 | 6 2 OF] 26/101, 18/3" | 6 a| 10 b| Richard Costain.....5/~| 22/4!2*| 20/7'n | 3-88 | 2% 
75416 | 7334 British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 743, 74, | 41410 6 3. 3/] 13/- 10/7'2 | 10 b 5 a | Crittall Mfg......... 5/-| II/- 10/7!2 7:06 | 2 
807, 78'\g British Transport 4% ... 1972-77 78716* 78\4* | 4 6 0 6 2 It/] 18/6 13/- 6a a b en none + hapa 5 05/6 1oa/e o | I" 
61746 I 58!2 British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 583,* 585_* 4910 6 2111! as rH 2792 o 2b eee tagrens owe od sf Gale €3/ 64 3 
. LS een amend B14, | 42/3 7iza| 12!3b | Taylor Woodrow... .5/= | 24/10', | 23/1'2 | 4:32 14 
Pitan: 1961 DOMINION AND a | — | Yield, 18t/3 40/- I7'nb T'2a Wall Paper Defd...... fi 168/9 1514/3 3-31 3% 
“Win Tt CORPORATION STOCKS iene /. nee a | i | mein | 
Seve gece ee nO eter ee VERSIE | Btw) $ 3) a8] SermeBaaMMen | BIR, | Tele | $8 
| o % 1 Zn 17/10! a rax p odovdevcaf= « 
62g | 79g | Auerslie 346% ....ccc.ccecesesevees 1965-69 | Bilg | 807 | 6 8 O/ 34/9 ays ‘| Re ets tp ecdew ae save? 48/--' | 4-58 | 1% 
101 98',4 ince 5004504030 e¢0506 90e 1974-76 | 99'4 99 6 Oe 81/6 63/1!, 6'4a Fiad | BEF ecessices ibd dan £1 | 76/4!, 73/10! 3:72 2 
72'5 70 REIT caciwccesicwedicnonsicndan 1973-75 | 70 | 70 7 o/ 26/10! | 22/- 5 a 10 °b | Monsanto........ ...5/- | 22/6 22/- 3-4] 2! 
Oil's 98 New Zealand 6% ........ ... 1976-80 | 99 99 6 Oe | | 
80!, | 741, | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ..- 1978-81 | 75 = | 75 8 Oo! | DRAPERY & STORES | 
81 75 | South Africa BAY ecscccsccceesesens 1965-67 | 78, | 7a 8 0! 36/- 24/- 40 8 b | Boots Pure Drug... .5/= 30/-* | 29/- 2:07 2, 
59 56 Southern Rhodesia 412% ..........-. 1987-92 | S6!, | 5634 8 01} 9473 58/6 20 b 7!,a | Mon we | Burton. ..10/— | 86/-* | 85/7!, | 3-21 | 2 
gee | a, | near ames ae tna] ae | ate | gee, Le | Geel ie Bee le Oe | a8 | f 
' irmingham 414% .....ccsceseeevees ~70 | - ee OR Wi vecvddes = ° 
Set ae Pa eee are 1971-73 | 90!4* | 90!, | 6 2 011 70/3 |.50/- | 20°a| 25 b| House of Fraser .....5/- | 69/4' | 64/9* | 3-47 | Ih 
93 ' 90! Corporation of London 5'4% ........ 1976-79 | 903, | 90!, 6 O! | 21/i'y | 17/4!2 5a 7!3b | Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/— | 18/63, | 18/2', | 2-71 24 
483, 45 . & ce . 453, 45'4 6 Of 1117/6 93/7! 15 .a| 32'9b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/— |112/7'2 |115/3 2:06 | Ih 
SS, lies oe | Re | facie, Be | Bt] Bel eeaee Se ioe me |3S | 
| 2 6 ee 
So| 10 BIA | ays | a9 | 7-19 | 
48/6 3 a | Mabscsesetsenscces : 
s/s, tH iO, che Brit. Electronic Inds..5/-— | 12/- 11/10! ——- 
62/3 [44 4a Dab | CREA. actu ck ose ..£1 | 60/1', | 61/9 4:37 | 2 
june 14/7'2 | 11/4! 7'2b 5 a| Crompton Parkinson. 5/— | 13/634 | 13/334*| 4:69 24 
7 | 4 7 76/~ | 54/- | 23'3¢| 3!3@ | Decca Record...... 10/— | 67/3* | 65/- | 3-59 | 2 
3S $ EE Ber, Se 10/- | 44/- | 43/6 | 4-02 | 2% 
et ; | 38/- 25/9 =. 2 8 b | Elliott-Automation...5/— | 35/03, | 34/8'4 1-87 | 2 
Atch. Topeka... | 26'g | 257g | DGG. s5anne4 Int. Harvester oe = ; 40/6 32/3 304 7 b| English Electric ...... £1 | 35/3 35/9 5-59 | Il 
Can. Pacific..... 2534 | 25'g | Celanese ...... Inter. Nickel... 76ls 734 39/6 29/6 | 3a 7 b| General Electric....:. £1 | 34/9 34/3 5-84 | 2 
Pennsylvania . 143g | 135g | Chrysler ...... Inter. Paper.... | 333g 32!8 72/9 |47/- | ga 8'gb | C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 61/- 60/- 4:17 | 4 
Union Pacific . ee 333, 33!g Col. Palmolive . Kennecott ..... e. 85!5 52/3 } 38/6 } 3'4a 6'2b A. Reyrolle.......... fl | 46/6 45/6 4:29 | 2% 
Amer. Electric . 665_ | 665, Crown Zeller. . Monsanto eevee 51%5 32 63/- 45/3 | 20 ¢| 25 | Thorn Electrical..... 5/- /- 56/6 2-21 | 4, 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . mrips its Distillers Seag. . Nat. Distillers. . 784 29! | 
Cons. Edison.... | 84 Bt'g | Douglas....... Pan-American. . 1978 183, ENGINEERING 
int. Tel. & Tel... 573, 5534 Dow Chemical . Procter Gamble Tele 803s 36/9 30/3 4\, a 4!nb Babcock & Wilcox... .£1 32/9 31/3 5-76 ‘4 
Standard Gas.... | 53g | 53g | Du Pont....... 2 Radio Corpn. .. ra, ae 48/9 3997/6 | 7 b 4°a| John Brown .......... £1 | 44/7!, | 44/6 4:94 | 2h 
United Corpn. .. 83, 8!, | East. Kodak.... Sears Roebuck . : 8 a 8/4! 6/- 3 a| 9 b| Cammell Laird...... 5/-| 6/6 6/4!2 9-4] 1 
Western Union.. | 43'4 | 43'g | Ford Motor.... Shell Oil ...... 8 33/9 24/7! 10 a| 20 b/| Internat. Combust. ..5/— | 29/4!2 2/7", 5-43 I 
PERU s, oso c sess 75'4 | 77'g | Gen. Electric... Socony-Mobil .. “. 45% 9/I', | 6/1! | 8!3¢ | Nil a | Rich’ds'ns. Westg’th. ioy- 7/934 | 6/llt, - 4 
Aluminium ..... 35'2 | 335g | General Foods . Stand. Oil Ind... | 515g | 51’e 40/-° | 28/ 10%, 234 91,b | Swan Hunter ........ 34/ 5-76 24 
Amer. Can..... . | 4i%g | 4114 | General Motors Stand. Oil N.J... Loe ane 17/4', | 13/6 5 a} Nil b| John Thom 1-67 | ss 
Am. Smelting -s+ | 7Olg | 70a ee Union Carbide. | ge! ast. 33/10", | 21/84 ti7ga $553 b | Coventry naan. 5 3-81 | a4 
Am. Viscose - | 55'g | 58 U.S. Steel ..... 4 4179/9 51/6 #2!2a| +6 b| Alfred Herbert 3-79 | 1% 
Anaconda ...-.. 597e | 59s West. Electric... | 43'2 | $914 |. 78/- | 67/3 | 1212b/ 7!2a | Allied Ironfounders 5-88 2, 
Beth. Steel...... 453, | 44! Woolworth.... | 85 9g Hof 86/- 5 a 10 b Averys Soe es 31 a 
— mon Ne eee mere 2) 3 D | Bid Maw ceecccecvces fs ! 1 
ry Sa RON . = 14/9 | 12/3 8125} 41,0 | George Cohen. 481 2h 
“Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) THe 29/6 ste anne iies 3-08" 
108/7', | 78/6 5 a! tl b| Guest Keen...... 3°44 | 3!) 
425 | Yield Yield 50 Yield | Gove. | Yield | 31/-* | 22/- 4 a| 12 b| Head Wrightson. . 3-33 | 3, 
1961 Industrial % % Utilities % Bords % |100/3 | 68/3 Sal -F Bie eens... 2:74 | a 
aisle tsa tee tow [ae [RE] SE) oe] rete is | h 
“tele ‘ 5 : ° 3-19 92-33 3-67 a | Reno MP erane ds 
pre u 09.93 aes | +38 $9.98 3°22 91-57 3:74 44/\', | 29/7'2 | Wa 17'!2b | Simon Engineering a 41/4', | 40/6 3-40 2 
. = 70-46 | 2-83 4-89 | 59-35 | 3-25 | 91-46 | 3-75 |85/6 | 70/6 | 14 c| 7 a| Tube Investments.....£1 | 75/3 | 72/9 | 3-85 | Me 
med | BS | 28 2 | BF | $8 | S| EG Re Be | dd] Bb recs ae ae | Es 
. ° . . . ai ara (inos. VV.)..... - - re | 
‘ 69-86 | 2-89 owe | eb 40; | 57/6 | '5'@| 22!4b | Woodall-Duckham...8/- | 37/3 | 36/-* | 3-82 | 2% 
425 es psioials :—High, 71°25 (May 17). ss Se -87 (jan. 3). | - 
*Ex dividend med average life & @ net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. x Capitalisation. x all. 


x rights. 6 
(a) Interim dividend. OBE Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution of Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7+2 sterling. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. 
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Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, | Last Two Price, | P Yield, 
-B "| Dividends eo June 7, |June 14,|June 14, Cover] Dividends “aean jean ?, | done 6 [been F4. | Coser 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1961 | 1961 1961 High | Low | (a) (6) (c) | 1961 | 1961 1961 
% | % | FOOD & T | | % % | MISCELLANEOUS 
fa 20/6 10 ¢| 10. c| Allied Suppliers....10/- 21/9 | 21/- 4-76 2'4 | 62/- 43/- 40 b;| 20 a/| Assoc. British Picture.5/- 58/6 | 57/- 5-26 134 
B- ae % c| 7 a sone. British Foods. . “— | ws. | ro ‘< > ye aia a b | 2 ‘ Sates. eae ‘A’ .5/- aie | 32/9 7-63 2 
= | | ROVE TE we eee eee wee eee | a Beec “eeee = | Ny 
15/6 a7 $47 2b $2! )2¢ | Brooke Bond ‘8°. ye 13/9 | 13/4t2 | 4-06 | 334 34/3 42a" | 6235 3!3a | Brakh Meh... wT e. a9 4-49 3, 
19/3 | 15/4! 10 b 2'2a International Tea. ee) 16/8'4 | 16/4! 3-82 134 } 28/4!, 17/6 6236 4 a/| British Oxygen...... 5/- | 23/6 21/3 2°51 2'5 
we Smt Ss St Se ke ae la [toe | ee | ele lee | mull 6b Stee ele (See ee 
56/ 3/- | aa] Tab | Spillers .............£1 | 55/3. | 54/6. | 3-67 | 12% soy | 31/9 é'e| 4b Gestexner "A200. 3/= <0). 38/6 2-60 | 3%, 
55/- /6 9 b| 3 a| Tate & lyle.......... io 49/10!" 46/6 5-16 | 2 |73/9 | 57/- 14-4c|} 6 a| Glaxo............. 10/- | 62/6 | 60/6 2-48** 33, 
20/10',| 18/41. | 9 Bb] S a| Unigate.......... 19/3 | 18/10!) 3-71 | 1% | 57/6 | 48/9 12 b) 3 | Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 54/6 | 54/- 5-56 | 23% 
73/- /~" \ 42123) +55 ¢ Neen Aimar, ‘token “io/= | /3 | 69/9 5-07 | 2%, 1|55/6 | 48/3 5 a| 40 b{| Hoover ‘A’......... 5/- | 51/3 | 49/9 4:52 | 2% 
ie (45/3 | &0| (4 b| imperial Vobecco..c4t | 68/3° | 71/67 | 6-29 | 1% Nora \Se/3 | Mab| ‘a2el het. an. eal Se |e 
2a imper écts , 4 | BR. © @ PERibeShe dis cdccccces | | 14*| 2-35 4 
78/9 | 60/9 9%g¢| 12!2¢| National Canning ....£1 | 72/6 | 71/3 3-51 | 2! 
INSURANCE 37/3 | 30/10'.| 10°b| 6 a| Powell Duffryn.....10/- | 36/6 | 36/- 4:44 | 25 
15! 115)6 150 a| 55 b/| Britannic......... --5/= | 141346 | I 2:98 | ... [30/3 | 24/712 | 15° b| 5 a@/| Radio Rentals....... 5/— | 30/3 | 29/1'2 | 3-43 | 3 
86/3 | 61/3 a|° 25 b | Commercial Union ..5/- | 76/9 | 7i/10'2) 3°13 «+ | 37/6 18/9 13-6¢ | 7!ga | Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 32/9 30/7', | 3-67** 23% 
2 1 leat I7e it4¥- 17 | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 29 28 1-02 | ...° 1 43/3. | 32/10'2! 7laa| 16'2b | Schweppes ......... 5/-| 42/6 |40/9 | 2:94 | 13, 
1176/9 1103/9 20 40 b | General Accident... .5/- |173/9 |167/6 1:79 | ... |39/- | 27/6 e| 2 ¢| Seas A’ ........03. 5/- | 38/9 | 37/2%4i]| 3-36 | 2% 
71/6 |118/— SB: o|:4b- bleedin. crc... 5/- \165/- —15S/- 2-42 | .. |29/3 | 22/- | 8!2a | 11'2b | Thomas Tilling...... 4/- | 28/- | 27/3 2:94 | 2 
39! | 23'4 80 a/| 110 b/| Legal & General..... 5/- | 36'4 35 1-36 «+ | 78/- | 55/- 2 ¢ 4 a| Turner & Newall..... £1 | 70/6* | 70/- 3-43 2", 
\46/- 100/- 8'a| t1'3b| Northern & Empl. ...£1 |146/- |137/3 2-91 | 1. [166/6 |144/3 | 9-042a| 15-5b | Unilever ............ £1 1148/3 (1144/3 3-40 | 3! 
22/6 \156/3' | #20 a} jr b | Pearl ..........000. -"5/— 258/9 (240/- 3-06 |... | ants 8131, 8 a| 13 b| Unilever N.V. .....12f1. | | | 10135, 2:41 | 3', 
4 9 18 't183'3 ¢ $208!;¢ Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- | SA 2-90 « 22/6 16/- 5 a} 10 b| United Glass........ 5/- | 18/6 | 18/6 405 | 2! 
: o; —, 0, a | 50, b Ro at on ne eseees {- have Maye 3-14 ee | 42/1y | 32/10'2)  t4!ga | $105,b | United Molasses... . 10/- | 4/12 | 33/3 7-37 | 1 
2 20 4b | Royal Exc ange . onaee ° on 
2 i 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT oe TING 
wa aA 12!n6 Tl, prides Bivter. C haigak 3/- sete | sega 6-1 23 ae iis? Ore | I3!2b ese wealth. wr | 1ShOt,* wie 5:39 Ne 
c ¢ | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... - | ’ 4 9 } | Medien Miamiaiele 5... | . 
a 8/6 | 41/1012 | “2120 | “8126 | Rolls-Royce.......... 4 | 4a/ze | 42/9 | S15 | 2, 1209 |e | iD S| 0D S| Rw cl ae |\an | aan | we 
1/- | 8/- | 12 ¢]} 12 ¢| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/-| 8/I'2 | 8/- | 6-00 | St, | 50/6 | 178 | °F 5! 19 5 | London & Overseas. sf a, lias | ge | 
88/9 | 52/244 | 15 b| Ta| ACV..........000e. £1 96/3 | 84/— | 3-B1%% 2, IS | aoe | 375] 8 DI PRODed | aa” 40/9 | 5-40 | i 
* 99/10'2 | 79/- 1S ¢} 20 c\ Leyland Motors ...... £1 | 95/10!', | 94/9 4°22 } pee we 12/10! Qs¢ Q5¢ | Reardon Smith . oe 10/ 13/4! 12/10!, 1-94 
\ 18/6 | 14/- 3!1,a| 9 b| Bristol Aeroplane ..10/— | 18/6 | 18/1'2 | 6-90 | 2%4 | 37/9 | eh?) Bt) FFE | he ener £1 | 17/-" | 6/7 | 6-02 | 
3/3 28/1 10 a é b | Hawker Siddeley... £1 j 30/9" 30/5'4 6-97" M4 25/- ¢c c MR adesctccas /- | / 
3 ~ 'ob a wty Group...... - | | - , | | 
me? ry iis | Re He os ise OE eayaiz aye? 4:37 | 3 81/3 | zopt0e 6 10 b | Colvill on ra | ¥5/ (73/10',* 4-33 | 4! 
- | a | Joseph Lucas......... | 2 - ° 2 a WED ccastheveces - . 2 
l, 33/3 | 25/214 | 9 a| 21 b| Pressed Steel........ s/-|27/-" | 25/6 | 5-88 | 1% | 43/7, | 34/412'| 3t20| 626 | Dorman Long........ £1 | 36/3 | 35/6 | 5-63 | 2! 
"4 46/3 /- 10 ¢| 15 ¢| Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 44/10'2 | 44/7'2 | 3-36 | 3 | 49/101, 3/10 | 376 a0 idee gaat eI ll 33/3" 7-23 3? 
3 42/- | a | South Durham....... ~ i & 
E MINES | Bias, | 39/67 | Tab| 5S a| Steel Cool Wales...£t | 416 | 41/- | 6-10 | 2% 
ly 168/9 |113/9 20 a| 70 b| Anglo-American....10/— 131/3 128/9 6:99 I'y | 57/41, | 48/6 | IS ¢| 5S a| Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | 51/4'2 | 48/10'9* 6°14 | 34 
34 67/3 | 46/6 183, b 6'4a | Consolid. Gold Fields.£1 | 51/3* | 50/6 9-90 2 68/7', | 53/10'2; 9 b 6 a | John Summers ....... £1 | 57/1'y | 54/41Q*| 5-52 234 
M4 108/9 78/9 15 a@| 20 bj General Mining ...... £1 | 87/6 | 86/3 8-12 2 69/6 56/- 6 a| 12 b/| United Steel......... £1 | 62/6 60/7', | 5-15** 3 
ily a | = = a | = : | eae | We Whe so 1 63/6 | 51/1", 6!4a 83,b | Whitehead .......... él 6I/- | 61/3 4:90 3'4 
3°, - OR. snGs cic - - | - ' | 
2 28/- ai/10! 190 b 70 a | Free State Geduld-.3/- <9 403 ia 2 TEXTILES 
iy ale ail, so b| 50 | President Brand ..-s/.| 51/9 | 50/9 | 10-84 | 12 Stiot, | att 7145 520 fe Seleaan’ od 36/412 an a3 | ae 
3 (37/6 1/3 | 110 b| 90 a | Western Holdings ...5/- 120/7'2 118/9 8:42 | M4} 79/41, 57/6 | 72a| 17'2b | Lancashire Cotton....£1 | 58/4! | 59/1'2-| 8-46 | I 
13, 28/6 | 15/9 .» | 8!3a | Winkelhaak........ 10/- | 21/9 | 21/3 oe 8'2.) 4776° | 39/7! 4'4a| 55¢b | Courtaulds.......... £1 | 43/41, | 39/9* | 5-03 | 2! 
2 13/3 | $7/3 13'3a@ | 3623b | Chartered......... 15/— | 61/6 62/6 12:00 , 2 13/11 | 10/12 | 14 b| 6 a@_| Mlingworth Morris. a 11/10! 11/7', | 6-88 Wy 
2! 63/6 | 51/6 b| 20 a/| Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- | 58/9 | 59/9 13:39 | 2 | 7476 2 | 65/6 13 b!| 8 a@| West Riding Worsted .£1 72/9 | 72/- “1443 
IW/7'z | 8/3 | 12'12b, 4tliga | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 10/- | 1O/I'2 | 8-49h = 2'4 | 3773. | 30/6 2!3a| 7!yb | Woolcombers....... £1} 31/9 | 32/- 6-25 | 2 
6/I'2 | S/i'2 | 10!5jga | 4!¢b | Roan Antelope...... 5/— | 5/72 | _5/7!2 | 13-43h 134 20/7!, | 16/12 | 3° ¢| 6 c| Bradford Dyers ......£1 | 17/1012) 17/3 | 6-96 | Il4 
24 30/9 | 22/- 9b | 15 a | Tanganyika lO/— | 23/-* | 25/9 | 14°56 | Ia | ig 7a12 | 13/6 13346 | 72a | Calico Printers......5/— | 13/6 | 13/9 | 7:27** 3! 
2 81/6 | 64/- 6!4a | 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 71/6 = | 72/- 5°56 134 55/10" 43/6 we | see | Comte, Patons & 8.....20 46/9 46/6 | 5:38** 2 
\! 159/4'2 112/6 | 100 150 _b | De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 131/3 130/- 9-62 13% 1,7 10/9 5 «| 0 | hese tndusries...... 10/— | 11/102 | 11/101 | 10-95 | 3 
2B sis,” $104 | $1-S0c | $1-50c | Nickel $139', $139 1-93 13/7'2 ' } os | aaoae? | dare 
i ioe 12/10! * ic *. ~ eaeenes, Se e +2 oar 1/18 | 7/9 cape | ae 28/1'5 Sees WD CW ado ctsivcaevis £1 | 33/4'2 | 31/10'2| 6-27 1 
| ondon Tin......... - | aah ; 
2, 4/- |30/- | 20 ¢) 27!2¢/| Rio Tinto.......... 10/— | 38/1'2 | 38/1'2.) 7-21 I"p TRUSTS, LAND & 
Il 65/6 35/6 | 62tac| 7 a@| Tronoh .....cc..0.- 5/- | 63/6 65/3 5-36** ... RO} 
13, 70/- | 52/6 12!,a| 25 b | Alliance Trust 5/- | 66/3 | 62/9 2:99 | I 
I | iil ak 7/10! 42/6 | 30°b 12!,a| BET. ‘A’ Defd...... — | §3/ ‘4 4 
ys 47/- | f3ls@ f8'3b British Petroleum ....£1 pa ae = 7 ye 12/75 10 . . ae | Cable & oo mS ‘Se 19/4! 19/ala .o 13 
| ae a3 | “ae | feet | eee Ol... ool | 9 44/9* 4:47 2 65/9 56/6 | 20 cj 23!3a | City Centre Props. ..5/— | ‘62/- 64/3 1:97** 34 
4a 4 Oh saw eeeeene : 13! ; 2195/6 65/3 | 3!2a)| 7!2b/| City Lond. Real Prop..£1 | 83/3* | 86/3 2:55 | | 
ot £15'ig | £105g | 10-230 | 13-64b | Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | E13'gi} £13'i6 3-64 2, 5 , ; , 5 : 
‘ 10 16 7316 | 14-080 18-08b Hudson’s Bay eeeeeees £ 10 16 103, 3-16 134 
2 139/7', 108/9 {8!3a | tl2!,b | Shell Transport £i 129/6) '130/9) | 5-20 | 3 ay 6 
2! 4/3 | 27/9 a9) Po ame re “*"*j0/- | 33/6 | 32/9 d 36/- 23/3 | 2 a{| 4 b| Land Securities..... 10/— | 34/6 | 36/- 1-67 | | 
a“ ee |  €  139/6 | 26/9 105,¢ | 2! | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- | 35/- | 35/7!, | 3-04 | | 
2! PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | 
2° 14/7', | 9/10! 8 b!| 5 a) Daily Mirror........ - | 13/7'2 | 13/- 5:77** il, | TEA & RUBBER | | 
Il 91/- 71/3 4 a| 8 b/| W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’. . 71/3 71/3 3-37 2 44/6 40/6 #2',a | #25 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 43/3" | 44/- 20-41 2 
2 6/3 | 52/9 5 a| 834b | Bowater Paper 58/6 59/6 4°62 i'l, | 33/6 | 28/9 +9 b| 3 a | Jokai (Assam) ........ . 32/3 | 31/6 12-44 2 
4 56/6 | 44/- 9a] 7 b} Albert E. Reed. /50/9  SO0/-* | 6-40 | 134) II/- 9/- we =| ase | Nuwara Eliya........ £1| 9/3 | 9/9 es I'4 
2, § 4/3 | 37/6 4 a| 8b | Spicers.............. 54/3 | 53/- 4°72 | 134 | 6/10',| 5/6% | I2!,a| 29!gb | Highlands& Lowlands 2/-| 5/9 | 5/63 | 14-98 | Ia 
4\4 32/6 | 25/6 17 a\ 18 bi Thcsiene Pref’d Ord. 5) 30/- 30/3* 7-44** = 2\, 7/4\,: | | 5/6 10 a| 35 b| London Asiatic...... J/-| 6/\'n | 6/- 15-00 | 2 
68/9 | 50/6 4a 10 b Wiggins Teape....... | 63/9 62/3* 450 | 2 93/- | 77/6 I2',a 37!2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 82/- | 8I/- 12-35 | Ih 
| } I ! 
1 ane 
2' The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) 
| ae = ee etonneneee AMERICAN SECURITY YIELDS 
Na 1961 | Indicator Yield % | 1961 ar é 
4 a ae ahaa 
24 May 10 427-2 4:28 | STANDARD AND POOR'S 
ai, » = =; $3 High Low LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT 
= oe 412-7 44 “Eg. | 30-4 LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT i 
ae a =. co (May ‘10) | (an. 4) a BONDS 
a oi” mi afew 
%, Financial Times Indices 
2 1961 Ord. | Ord. | Fixed | 2% | Bargains 
| 24 __ | wdext | Wield | inet | “Vield | Marked STANDARD AND POOR'S 
the June | 345-2 4s! 85: e | $13) 15.471 425 INDUSTRIALS -- 425 INDUSTRIALS 
| " : F | 17 | . 94/-43=, 
1 9 » (2° | 338-3 | 4-63 85-43 6:17| 17.518 OUI 
ty » 13 | 338-5 4°63 85:35 | 6:18) 14,389 
ym» 4 | 340-0 4-61 85-35 | 6-16| 12,869 
| 3 “High, 365°7 (May. 15). Low, 305-9 (lan. 3). IJIATSIOINID [J TF IMI AIM 
ae ___ t July 1, 1935= 100. ¢ 1928=100. 
a TYieids Saeed on assumed dividends ACY. 16%. “Calico a 20%. Chartered Bank, 15%. City & Centre oa 25'3%. Coats, Patons & B., 12'2%. Daily Mirror, 15%. 
erling. no 25%. Distillers, 15%. Glaxo, 15%. Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-6%. Ind Coope, T.A.,°12%. on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 105,%. London Tin, 70% 
idlan n 


15%; Calculated on the ex-all price. Rank Organisation, 22'2%. Thomson Pref’d. Ord., 45%. : Tronoh, 70%. United Steel, 15-6%. 
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Booker Brothers McConnell 


STRONG hint that Booker Brothers 

McConnell is considering its first sub- 
stantial issue since 1949 is contained in its 
full report. Though ordinary dividends 
have been raised in all but one of the past 
ten years, something like two-thirds of the 
group’s net profits have been ploughed back 
into the business. But rapid expansion and 
diversification have begun to reduce liquid 
resources. Bank loans have grown steadily 
from under £400,000 to £4,600,000 and 
liquid assets have been brought down to less 
than £200,000. Since the beginning of this 
year, £23 million has been raised from out- 
side sources—{13 million on a 20-year loan 
in Canada and {£900,000 through a sale 
and lease-back arrangement involving the 
group’s new bulk sugar carrier. 


The group likes to maintain a fairly con- 
sistent balance between ordinary distribu- 
tions and capital employed, and in his 
review, the deputy-chairman, Mr David 
Powell, says that “ in due course ” more per- 
manent or long term capital might be raised 
to finance expansion. The group’s low 
capital gearing favours an issue of loan 
stock, but the political risks emphasised by 
Mr Powell may pull in the opposite direc- 
tion. On average, about 60 per cent of the 
group’s profits are earned in British Guiana 
and the West Indies, and almost 30 per cent 
are derived from sugar, though these pro- 
portions are declining. Moreover, the group 
is adding to its interests in Africa, as well 
as developing its business in Britain and 
Canada. 

The Booker group is anxious to offer local 
shareholders an increasing stake in its enter- 
prises, but in British Guiana, for instance, 
local capital is scarce, and because of its 
overwhelming importance in the economy, 
the group is often obliged to extend its 
activities there. Booker’s chairman, Sir 
Jock Campbell, has said that the raison 
d’étre of the group isto invest in the under- 
developed countries of the Commonwealth. 
But the group’s policy is far from being 
one of blind faith. Increasing its stake in 
Britain and Canada has given the group a 
more stable base. Expansion has been con- 
fined to projects which fit in conveniently 
with its existing business and all these new 
ventures are located so as to facilitate the 
tasks. of the management. Consolidated 
trading profits rose from £43 million to £5 
million last. year and further investments 
will begin to earn profits this year. The 
IOs. units at 28s. 43d. yield 53 per cent on 
the tax-free dividend of 10 per cent. 


Steel of Wales 


HE interim statement from Steel Com- 
pany of Wales is far from exciting, for 
though the production of ingots was main- 
tained sales of —— and sheet steel fell 
below those in the same period of the 
previous year. Because of higher prices for 


- and paper divisions was 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


fuel and increases in wages, costs were 
higher and while total sales fell by only 
3 per cent, compared with the first half of 
1959-60, trading profits fell by as much as 
16 per cent and compared with the second 
half of the financial year, they were as much 
as 223 per cent down. 

Depreciation has not risen very much, but 
£1,500,000 has been appropriated to fixed 
assets replacement reserve, compared with 
£1,350,000 a year ago, and though tax fell 
sharply net profits fell by nearly 30 per 
cent, from £3,010,000 to £2,133,000. The 


April 2, Oct. 1, April I, 
Six months to 1960 1960 1961 

£'000s = « £’000s = £000 

Sales & other income 70,901 - 72,195 68,650 
Trading profit ...... . 14,610 15,869 12,300 
Depreciation ....... 4, 4,192 4,200 
Bit Sass SS bes «a 3,800 3,600 2,100 
MEPIBONG « oicises00 3,010 4,017 2,133 


interim dividend has been maintained at 
§ per cent and though this week’s increase 
in steel prices may relieve some of the 
pressure on margins, shareholders must 
expect a sharp fall in the earnings cover this 
year. The stock market was disappointed 
with the results and immediately marked 
the £1 ordinary shares down by 2s., but 
they have since risen slightly to 39s. 9d. and 


‘ yield 6.3 per cent on the assumption of an 


unchanged final dividend of 73 per cent. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 


ee 1959-60 Wall Paper Manufacturers 
earned a record trading profit of £73 
million, with the sales of almost all its wall- 
papers, paints and plastics rising. i 
year it has added to its holdings in two 
other companies manufacturing and distri- 
buting wallpaper and paint, Smith and 
Walton and K. L. Holdings, to secure 
absolute control. But when it did so its 
directors said that competition in the paint 
beginning to cut 
into profit margins. 

The decision to make these big acquisi- 
tions at a time when profits were falling has 
put a strain upon the WPM’s financial 
resources and bank overdrafts have risen 
from £14 million at the end of June to £83 
million. Not surprisingly, the directors have 
announced a three-for-ten rights issue at 
120s. per share, making the rights worth 
about 6s. 9d. The issue will bring in £9.8 
million net, which will be used to repay 
bank overdrafts and to finance additional 
working capital. In making this announce- 
ment, the directors say that they expect 
gross profits in the year to June 30th to 
fall from £6.2 million to £5 million, though 
they hope for an improvement in 1961-62. 
They intend to maintain the final dividend 
on the increased capital at 17} per cent. 
On the assumption that the full year’s divi- 
dend will not be less than 25 per cent on 
the increased capital, the £1 shares at an 
ex rights price of 142s. 3d. yield 33 per cent. 
The size of the issue, designed primarily to 
cover past expenditure, and the news that 
profits are falling, unsettled the market in 
the WPM shares, which fell back from 
168s. 9d. to 149s. on the announcement. 


THE ECONOMIST JUNE 17, 1961 
London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : May 29 June 12 June 2% 
LAST DEALINGS : June 9 June 23 July 7 
ACCOUNT DAY: June 20 july 4 July 18 





S the account drew to its close last week- 

end prices of both gilt-edged and 
equities fell ; both were depressed by the 
weakness of sterling. Interest in equities did 
not revive at the opening of the new account 
but the -volume of stock sold fell towards 
mid-week and prices rallied a little. This 
was not enough to offset earlier losses and 
over the week to Wednesday The Economist 
indicator fell by 8.4 points to 402.3. On 
Wednesday the number of bargains marked 
was the lowest for five months. 

The improvement in sterling led to a rally 
rise in short and medium dated gilt-edged 
stocks on Tuesday, and a sharp increase in 
all gilt-edged prices on Wednesday. The 
losses in gilt-edged when the Treasury Bill 
Rate rose before the week-end were thus 
made good and over the week the Financial 
Times index of government securities 
was unchanged. Some of the short dated 
stocks made notable gains, including 
Treasury 5} per cent 1962, which rose by 
% to r00/g. Among medium dated stocks 
Conversion § per cent 1971 gained } to 
goi% xd. War Loan failed to rise above 55 
and 24 per cent Consols lost 4 to 40} xd. 
Corporation and Dominion stocks moved 
little over the week but there were some 
small gains on Wednesday. 

Nearly all sections of the equity market 
made net losses over the week. Bank shares 
fell, with Barclays losing Is. to 88s. and 
Lloyds 1s. 6d. to 74s. Insurance shares were 
also dull and some of the leaders sustained 
heavy falls ; Legal and General were 1} 
lower at 35. Among Brewery shares Vaux 
were again mentioned in take over rumours 
and gained 3s. 9d. to 187s. 6d. Among store 
shares House of Fraser lost 4s. 73d. to 
64s. 9d. on the disappointing results but 
demand for Marks and Spencer in a market 
short of stock pushed them up by 2s. 73d. 
to 115s. 3d. Steel shares were depressed by 
the news from Steel of Wales and the tem- 
porary shut down of some of Stewarts and 
Lloyds’ plants. But there was a rally on 
Wednesday on the expectation of higher 
steel prices so that over the week Steel of 
Wales lost only 6d. to 41s. Engineering 
shares were also rather dull and Guest 
Keen lost 4s. 3d. to 93s. There was a strong 
demand for London Grocers and _ they 
gained 103d. to 22s. 104d. 


Further news of narrowing profit margins 


_ depressed prices of several shares ; BIR a 


Industries, for example, lost 3s. 6d. t0 
138. 6d. The interim statement from British 
Oxygen led to a fall of 2s. 3d. to 215. 34. 
Following early falls BMC made net gains 0 
3d. to 16s. 43d. when its name was linked 
with Borgward. British Drug Houses gained 
2s. 73d. to 24s. 9d. after take-over rumou!s. 
Kaffir shares fell after Mr Oppenheimer 
spoke of a more conservative dividend policy 
and the dangers of racial tensions, wit) 
Anglo-American losing 2s. 6d. to 128s. 94 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 10, 1961, there was an “‘above-line” 
deficit (after ae eerie ss ao of, £342,000 com 
with a deficit of £10,005,000 in previous week and a 
of £17,324,000 in the cor riod of last year. There 
was a net ee “below-line™ £12,265,000 leaving a — 
cumulative deficit date of £129,486,000 compared with 
£162,384,000 in 1960-61. 


































£'000 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... 
Suptax .ccccsce 
Death Duties . 
Stamps ......+. 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . 
Customs....... 1,550,000 26,004| 33,861 
Gis. icisesee's ,000 799,700 191 390 4,600; 4,505 
Total Customs 
and Excise... | 2,510,000 30,604; 38,366 
Motor Duties . . | 14,226; 12,197] 386| 2,344 
PO (Net Recpts) 2,800 
oe Lic’s.. “i. ed 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 241 } 10086 
Weel .6d08 919,848 | 1,042,182 63,946, 91,334 
Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000} 136,915) 149,216] 9,770; 12,300 
Payments to N. 
Ireland Exch. 92,000 16,880 16,879 3,717 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 15,000 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 8,000 1,119 1,101 10 9 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902} 859,146; 927,286] 71,200) 75,000 
Wetal . .ivac 5,961,902 1,014,060 | 1,094,482 80,980 | 91,026 
Sinking Funds..| 40,000 300] 290 650 
“Above-line” Surplus — _ _ - 
er Deficit .....5.0060 99,823; 57,600} 17,324 342 
“Below-line ” Net Expen- 
are? actansvatecee 62,561 71,886} 9,534) 12,265 
Total Surplus or Deficit] 162,384) 129,486] 26,858| 12,607 
Net receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates 33,692} 36,558 889; 1,619 
Savings Certificates..... 19,000} 3,900} 1,800 500 
nce Bonds ........ 7,388 13,318) 1,122) 2,083 
330 200 





ee eee eee esesnee 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £4 million in 
1961-62 congue with £2 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 














Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 
FTER maintaining its agreed bid at 
£98 17s. tod. for three successive 
weeks the syndicate of discount houses 
lowered. ite bid by ‘ad. (a rise of 8d. in the 
annual rate of discount) to £98 17s. 8d. at 
last Friday’s Treasury bill tender. The 
weakness of sterling and the rumours pre- 
vailing on the Continent provided ample 
justification for this move. The average 
rate of discount rose by 6.53d. to 
£4 9s. 4.14d. per cent. The market received 
fairly low quota of 39 per cent com- 
pared with 61 per cent a week earlier ; 
there was a sharp rise in total applications 
for the £270 million bills on offer of £43 
million to £463 million, and in the event 
the allotment was cut down to £260 million. 
Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
followed the pattern of the previous two 
weeks—comparative ease in the three work- 
ing days to last week-end and an abrupt 
change to difficult conditions on Monday, 
which persisted through to Wednesday. 
For the fourth week running the market 
balanced its books without borrowing from 
the Bank of England. 
In New York the three months bill rate 
fell sharply last week from 2.516 per cent 
to 2.295 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 











Discount rates : 
Bank bills : 


Bank rate (from 


5'2%, 8/12/60)... %e 


: 60 days ........ 41935-42135 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 41939-42135 
(maximum) : 4 months...... 4!19 39-4213 
Bamks......cccccee 3 6 months...... 41939-42135 


Discount houses... 


seeeee 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 






(£ million) 





Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation. ...... 2,216-6 |2,303-3 |2,306-1 
Notes in banking dept. .... 33- 22-0 19-3 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,247-5 (|2,323-5 /2,323-5 
Other securities .......... 0-7 0:7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 8 os 0-8 
Banking Department : 
ublic accounts........... 11-9 9-9 9-6 
Special deposits .......... 73-7 153-7 153-7 
SEA Bs wives 0 kdocee 264-5 251-3 264-6 
DU dhahds ducbabdecee 65-9 75-9 75-6 
Wes ataucetctscnsceve 415-9 490-8 503-6 
Securities : 
Government ............. 355-0 411-9 423-9 
Discounts and advances 25-6 56-0 59-7 
CNG UES cu ceanseaedeee 18-7 18-0 17-9 
WEE ch didh oa cccsebeses 399-3 485-9 501-5 
Banking department reserve . 34:7 2-9 20-2 
. % % % 
y COCEEEE T= caucdccaddiaeae 8-3 4:6 40. 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue in-reased by £25 million to £2,325 million on 
April 12th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ 








__Amount (é million) 








ow had nT pwerage  |Altomed 
Vendor Offered —— Rate of at Max. 
_ Allotment | Rate* 
1960 91 day ae % 
June 10 280-0 500-5 92. 1-79 29 
1961 
Mar. 10 250-0 | 395-1 89 9-54 63 
a 260-O¢ | 395-4 89 8-57 | 47 
at Oe 250-0 398-3 89 °8-46 | 45 
ae 260-0 418-1 89 8-41 | 40 
Apr. 7 260 -O¢ 473-7 88 8-68 42 
oa a 280 -0§ 414-1 89 7-69 42 
oi 260 -Ot 411-3 89 9-01 38 
om 220-0 379-8 88 1-7i 67 
May 5 240-0 416-2 87 4-27 49 
a, Ge 250-0 445-8 86 5-04 50 
io 260-0 432-5 88 3-18 33 
» 2 270-0 440-2 88 8-74 50 
June 2 270-0 419-9 88 9-é6l él 
—- = 270 -O¢ 463-3 89 4:14 39 





NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills 9 
rate: BURG Fic cddeee 516 
(from 3'2%, 1/8/60) 3 a ee -295 


* On June 9th tenders for 9! day bills at £98 17s. 8d. secured 
39 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
this week was for £260 million of 91 day bills. + Allotment cut 








by £10 million. § Allotment cut by £30 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| etective Limits Market Rates: Spot 
June 14 June 8 | June 9 | june 10 | June 2 | June 13 | am 

















































(£ million) United States$ |  2-78-2-82* 2:787%-79 | 2781S ,6-79! 1g | 2-7B'S;6-79" ig | 2-7B'S; 6-79" 1g | 2-793 651g | 2-798 6-76 
Canadian $... Sa 2-755 6-7 16 275593, 2755-34 2-75347p 2-76!4—35 2:-77'>-5 
Ways and Means | French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 | 13-665—~7g | 13-667%e-67'g | 13-6634-67 | 13-67-67'4 | 13-677%—-68lg | 13-6855~75 
Treasury Bills Advances Swiss Fr...... 11-94-12-547, | 12- "i 12-045,~7g 12 -045g-7 12-05!g—3p 12-075-7g 120-7153, 
ebainlns . Total Belgian Fr.... | 137-96- 139-42!5= 139-45- 139-42!,- 139-42!.— 139-52!5— 139-55- 
“Public | Bank of | Floating 142-0 47\2 50 47'3 571, “60 
Tender Tap Desc | Engng |. Date Dutch Gid.. .. 9-99-10-29 10-02-02', | 10-02! 10-02'g—3, 10-03'g—3g 10-035,-7g 
—_ ° pie W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-04-11 -36 11-07" gt b-O7tg—tp | LN -O71-34 11 -08!>-3, 11 -09--09', 
1960 Portug. Esc. .. | 79-003,-82-00!, 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 
june 1! = 3,470-0 1,929-2 216-9 5,616°2 Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 173034-31'4 1731-31! “Bigg 1732'4-33 1733!'4-34 
Swedish Kr... | 14:27!>-14-70 14: 4039-5, 14-403g-5, 14-40!>-3, 14°415,-7 14-4213, 
Danish Kr. 19 -06!,—19 -62 19 -325g~7g 19 - 3234-33 19-33-33',4 19-33-33", 19- 3234-39 19 -3334-34 
. 4) 3,060-0 |-1,696-1 | 199-5 ve | 4,955°6 | Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30!, | 19-99'g%, 19-9993 19-9935 | 19-99%5-5, | 19-991,-3, | 20-00-00!, 
it <ars | Vane | tae see ye * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
25 3,100-0 1,606-0 300-5 4-3 5,010-7 United States $ 5g—'ac. pm We? 16. = Mig—%gc. pm | 'ig—Figc. pm 34-5gc. pm 
ee Canadian 7ye-Siec. pm | Se 5g-!2¢. pm ¢-718¢- pm | | Se-lac. pm 
4,648: 1 307-3 4,955°4 French Fr... .. 2!'2-2¢. pm 2 oe pm 2'2-2¢. pm 2'2-2c. pm 234-2! 4c. pm 
oF INE he aXec'cne dbs cas be eae 414-334c. pm =| 4!4-334c. pm 4!'5—4c. pm 4 4-Bac. pm | 4!4-334c. pm 
iked Apr. 8 | 3,110-0 1,599-2 299-4 ese 5,008 -6 Beigian Fr 20-15e. pm | 20-10c. pm 20-10c: pm 23-13c. pm 30-20c. pm 
: » 15 | 3,130-0 1,928-5 269-5 6:0 5,333 -°9 EY Sa iiekh ios adds se lees 334-31 4c. pm | 334-3!4c. pm 4-3!2¢. pm 4-3'2c. pm 4-3!oc. pm 4! 4-33 4c. pm 
ined » 22 3,140-0 1,911-3 336-3 ons 5,387 -6 We. Germat D-00k. 20.2, ccceccecs | 4—3!opf. pm | 4!g~35gpf. pm | 4g -3apf. pm | 4!4-334pf. pm | 43g-37apf. pm | 43¢-37gpf. pm 
vurs. A” 29, 3,110-0 1,993-1 247-9 5,351-0 Three Months Forward Rates 
imer May 6 3,130-0 1,887-3 293-3 5,310-6 United States $ see eereseersesese i — 13 gc. pm 196-17 s6e. pm hes 19: 6c. pm) Hlig- J i¢¢.pm) Hlig- !i¢¢.pm| 134—15gc, pm 
: » 13) 3,160-0 1,893-0 275-3 5,328-2 OO  —eorecitipgrrees I'g-Ic. pm 13)6—-T gc. pm | 17;6—15i¢c. pm | 17;6—15; 6c. pm 3g—I'4c. pm 1!5—13gc. pm 
olicy » 20) 3,180°0 1,839-1 316-3 5,335-5 US Sedna E050 bh 6 cevbweab ese 11 'g-105ge. pm = 1134-11! 4c. pm | 1134-11 "gc. pm | 117g—113gc. pm | It!a—tle. pm | 1134-11 Nge. pm 
witb » 27 3,210-0 1,843-3 249-7 5,303-0 W. German D-Mk. ............. 105, 10's pf. pm 1034— 10!4 pf.pm'107g—103gpf.pm| I 1!2-1Ipf. pm (1 15g—11'gpf. pm| 115g-1 1 'gpf. pm 
od june 3 3,240-0 | 1,825-3 | 258-5 5,323-8 . Gold Price at Fixing 
. » 10 3,270-0 1,827 -6 242-2 5,339 -8 Price (s. d. per fine oz.) . 251/4', | 251/4 | one { 251/334 | 251/2 | 251/0!4 
| a ae ie ee te aoe aie 35-06 | 35-06 a 35-06 35-06 35-06 
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Manpower and Output 


Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to 


United Kingdom unless otherwise stated. 


M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 


W = Weekly. averages. 








TOTAL MANPOWER 
Working population: 


Civil employment : 


MO icky aditansse ceseeewtensee Naess 
Manufacturing industries (') ..........+ 
Manufacturing industries (old basis) (').. 


Employees ('): 


in SngineNTME (7)... ccececcsvcesoves 
in consumer goods industries (3) ....... 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration: 


All durations—total .........00eese00. 
Temporary or under 2 weeks ......... 
SO EE an co ea sake dep oans seer 


By regions (4): 


COOL WIIG bhdiiv sic vaen soeseeseene 
London and South Eastern............- 
ee Re ee Fer re 
INTE dsb dick sak cp sdmseneeese 
OT Yrs 
ae errr rrrrrr ro 
POSES nds vss 0s sas vee ease 
East and West Ridings ............+ Sse 
PROVEN WONT 6 000s sis cviescsoeseeeas 
PERT Gb a SWbcccssvdbeabenunadenee 
DUE Dk Gotica bans saasGhsdna samen 


VACANCIES 


Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total............ 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


index: 


PN SR OUIUNS yas chin bass rebw si weseses 

e ts seasonally adjusted ...... 
Mining and quarrying .............00+ 
INO ins wh oh adne che sss cas sen 
Gas, electricity and water.............. 
Manufacturing, total ....%....ccecceee 


»» seasonally adjuste 


Engineering and electrical goods......... 
PIE Ha p00 058 ak ic veas sacwwss 
MUNIN 660A e an SESE NS Feb wasedeetes 


Textiles, leather and clothing ........... 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of: 


es uc, snk eanenicann 4 oo a0 0-08 Ww 
PUR MOG cw checactscrnbscscsecece Ww 
Steel, ingots and castings............ Ww 
ng REY EEE YEP ECPESED EL M 





Newsprint ........... 


RONEN WO we heaae hoensscakcdss< M 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production: 


Cotton yarn, single ............06. Ww 


Worsted yarn 


Rayon and synthetic fibres .......... M 
Cotton cloth, woven............... Ww 
Wool fabrics, woven. ........0..00: M | mn. sq. yds. 


Engineering production: 


Passenger cars and chassis .......... Ww 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ..... Ww 
Internal combustion engines ........ M 
Metal-working machine tools ....... M 


BUILDING ACTIVITY ('% 
Permanent houses completed : 


BON cae ds hae chSERS SSSA 0 tks 
For local housing authorities ....... 


mn. yds. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 























BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... May 20th External Trade ....icccees June 3rd 
Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits .......... Apr. 29th 
OVERSEAS ; 
Western Europe.......... June 10th © - United States............. May 6th 
Mid-year or averages 1960 196L 
1958 1959 1960 Mar. April May Jan. Feb. Mar. |. April May 
June figures | 
24,070 | 24,145 | 24,401 | 24,295 | 24,327 | 24,358 | 24,532 | 24,521 | 24,517 | 24,543 
16,160 16,137 | 16,191 | 16,203 | 16,196 | 16,180 | 16,293 -| 16,288- | 16,284 | 16,281 
7,910 | 8; 8,210 8,092 8,131 8,178 8,239 8,233 8,233 8,262 
614 565 518 526 |  52I | 521 500 494 485 479 
23,080 23,197 | 23,593 } 23,370 | 23,451 | 23,523 | 23,682 | 23,695 | 23,710 | 23,764 
igs 8,477 | 8,834 8,734 | 8,768 8,817 8911 | 8,903 8,894 8,916 
9,147 | 9,169 | o mice see ia oe | ots Sab ie | 
| 3544 | 3732 | 37 | 3718 | 3,730 | 3,788 | 3,787 | 3785 |... | 
| 3,102 | 3,183 3,121 3,162 | 3,171 3,176 tee] eee ad 
| | | 
Monthly averages | | 
457-4 |. 475-2 | 360-4 | 413-2 | 391-2 | 341-2 | 418-9 | 389-7 | 350-8 | 340-1 | 299-3 
141-0 | 120-8 | 90-0 87-5 90:3. | 73:2 | 1445 | 119-9 99-9 | 92:2 | 77:2 
197:7 | 243-4 | 187-6 | 231-6 | 222-1 | 198-3 184-1 180-8 | 174-3 | 171-8 | 158-2 
2:1 | 2:2 1-6 1-9 1-8 1-5 1-9 1:7 | 16 | 1S | 13 
1:3 | 1-3 0-9 It | 1-0 0-9 1-3 Ht] 607 80] 089 
* i} 1-5 12 4) 14 Vd 1:7 | 16 2 | 62 | .0-9 
2-2 | 2-2 1-7 20] 19 | 415 1-8 1-7 6 |. 14 | 12 
6 | 1-5 1-0 09 | O09 0:7 2:0 1-8 5 | 1:3 0-9 
16 | 15 1-1 2 | 1-2 1-0 1-1 1-3 1-2 1-0 1-0 
9 | 19 1-2 1) bet ee 1-1 1-0 1-0 | 1-0 0-9 
27 | 28 1-9 2:3 2:2 | 2-0 1-7 1-7 6) 7 | 15 
24 | 3:3 2:8 3-3 30 | 28 2:8 26 | 2:4/] 24] 23 
38 | 4:4 3-6 43, 4-0 3-5 37 | 3 3-3 | 32) 3-0 
38 | 38) 274 °3:0| 29] 25] 38] 29 | 26) 25] 22 
| | | | | | 
198 | 9-224 314 | 267 | 306 | 327 281 | +290 314 337 + 354 
| 
106 | 113 120 126 120 | = (125 120 | 124 125 
bie io oi 120 122; I2!i "9 = =~=~—«120 120 
94 92 BS 97 88 95 90 1 90 
105 it 118 Se) 3. -| ° O079 sd beds Sah 
119 123 133 146 | 127 119 167 | 156 146 
107 114 123 129 | 123 129 120 126 | «127 
oe Sa Pa 123 125 124 121 122: | 123 | j 
i 118 127 137 123 | 128 124 135) 139 | : 
109 101 92 94 92 92 2 | 94 | 94 ss 
118 131 139 157 148 158 132 137, «W237 ; 
m5) 431 145 149 146 150 149 153 oie 
ye 98 102 107 101 | 105 97 106 | 109 
M/W averages | 
4,150 3,963 3,725 4,105 3,665 3,988 3,761 | 3,849 | 3,763 3,679 | 3,630 
245 242 303 312 311 299 309 | 303 | 314 308 ‘we 
369 388 467 485 478 475 478 485 47\ 472 
196-8 | 202-3 | 225-1 | 239-5 | 221-8 | 215-4 | 229-7 | 210-2 | 242-0 in 
11-81 12-87 | 14:25 14:69 14:10) 15-48] 14-61 14-39) 15-06 oe) 
8, 8,764 9,904 | 11,023 | 9,155 | 8,78 13,266 | 11,033 | 11,236 | 9,835 
14:77 14:58 | 14:44 | 15-47 | 14:02 | 15-65 14-21 14:47 | 14:28 | 14-33 
17-18 19-34 | 20-40 | 22-90 | 18-81 21-30 | 21-43 20-23 | 22-89 | 19-20 | 
35-18 | 42-89 | 49-33 | 54-64 | 49-29 | 51:99 ] 48-45 43-13 | 47-53 | 42-2 
27-0 25:7 24-9 25:7 | 24:9 | 26-5 25-1 25-2 | 25-4 25-7 
29-1 30-4 30-6 33-0 25-9 30-4 31-3 28-4 03-7 24-6 | 
19-84 | 22-88 | 26-01 32:00 | 30-17 | 34-13 14-95 | 15-41 | 19-56 | 19-35 
5-90 7-13 | 8-81 9-28 8-60 9-48 9:54 | 10-03 | 9:27 9-41 | 
378 | ° 468 577 595 574 606 Fae Byte oe | 
6,993 6,564 7,911 8,963 6,435 7,107 9,169 | 9,139 | 10,652 
; 
20:13 | 20-78 | 22-44 | 22-14 | 22-37 | 22-99 | 18-72 | 20-42 | 22:97 | 21-12 
9-43 8-29 8-60 | 10-09 8-27 9-14 6-23 6-95 8-98 7-14 


(') Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for earlier 
(2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. (3) Textiles, leather goods, 


dates is shown on the old basis (1 SIC). 


clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. (4) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 
number of employees. (5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 1!2, 1958. (6) — for first quarter. 
) 


ngland and Wales. 


(7) Great Britain. (8) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (%) Average for second quarter: ('° 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MODERN MANAGEMENT 
TECHNIQUES 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED has made significant progress in 
developing the most modern techniques to assist management in formulat- 
ing policy and controlling the Company’s operations. Continued expansion 
has now provided a number of opportunities in the central staffs employing 


these techniques. The positions to be filled are suitable for men with ex-| 


perience or special interest in any of the following work : 
Industrial Economics 
Cost Control— Manufacturing or Commercial 
Office Methods and Machines 
Financial Planning— Capital Expenditure 
Financial Planning— New Products 
Operational Research 


Applicants are expected to be competent in their own field and at the same 


time to possess the personal qualities to merit early promotion to broader! 


responsibilities. Prospects and salary depend entirely on results and there 
are no restrictions on rate of advancement. The minimum qualification is 
agood honours degree or an appropriate professional qualification passed 
at the first attempt. The upper age limit is 40; there is no lower age limit 
provided the ability and will to succeed are apparent. 

Men who can fulfil the strict requirements for these positions are invited 
to send brief particulars, indicating alternative dates and times at which 
they can be available for interview at Dagenham, to 


H. G. PEARMAN, TRAINING & RECRUITMENT DEPARTMENT}. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
Please mark envelopes C/109E 


ASSISTANT TO EXPORT CREDIT 
ADVISER 


for London office of a major Company in the steel industry with a 
turnover exceeding £125,000,000 per annum. 


He will be principally concerned with (1) the preparation and 
actual maintenance of status reports; (2) credit control of overseas 
accounts, and (3) collation of market information. Experience in 
the Economic Intelligence Section of a bank or finance house and 
with E.C.G.D. procedures would also be an advantage. 


Age between 25 and 35. 


Salary will be commensurate with age and experience. Apply 
in writing with full details to Box No. 1516.. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


CORNWALL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
CORNWALL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


TREVENSON, POOL, REDRUTH 


Principal: K. Farnell, 


B.Sc.(Hons.Eng.); 
M.1.Mech.E. ; 


M.1.Prod.E.; M.1.Mar.E. 


Applications are invited for the following 
posts, duties to commence on September 1, 
1961, or as soon thereafter as possible :— 

Department of Commerce 
Two Grade “A” Assistants to teach 
Book-keeping. Commerce, Commercial 
Arithmetic and Accounts. 

Extra-Mural Department 
The Department is based at St. Austell 
with subsidiary cemres at Wadebridge 
and Liskeard. 
Two Assistants, Grade “A,” to teach 
Shorthand and Typewriting. together 
with Commercial Arithmetic or English. 
(One based on St. Austell, the other 
on Liskeard.) 

Salaries in accordance 
nical Scales. 

Further particulars and forms of application 
can be obtained from the Principal, to whom 
completed forms should be returned not later 
than July 17, 1961. 

J. G. HARRIES, 


Secretary for Education. 


with Burnham Tech- 


County _ Hall, 
UR 
UNIVERSITY Or NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the appointment 
of an ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECO- 
NOMIST in the above department at the School 
of Agriculture, Sutton Bonington. Candidates, 
who should have a good Honours degree in 
Agriculture or Economics, may read for a 
Higher Degree. Salary scale (graded as Assis- 
tant Lecturer) £800 x £50 to £950 with super- 
annuation benefits and children’s allowance. 
Conditions of appointment and form of appli- 
cation, which should be returned by July 10th, 
from the Registrar, The University, Notting- 
ham. 


- JHE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the non-resident 
post of STAFF TUTOR. Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment, to work in Holly Royde, the Department’s 
residential college in Manchester. The Tutor 
should be qualified to teach in the field of 
the social studies and should have a good 
honours degree in an appropriate subject. Some 
experience of industry and an interest in its 
problems is desirable. The appointment will. be 
in the grade of an Assistant Lecturer for an 
initial! period of three years: salary £800 x 
£50 — 4950 plus F.S.S.U. and .Children’s 
Allowance. See should be sent not 
‘later than July. 1. 1961, to the Registrar, the 
University, Maachheter i3; from whom further 
particulars and forms of. application should :be 
obtained. 


PHARMACEUTICALS DIVISION 
Organisation 
and Methods 


The Pharmaceuticals Division of Imperial Chemical 

Industries Limited has a vacancy at Division Headquarters, 

Fulshaw Hall, Wilmslow, Cheshire, for an Assistant in the 

Organisation and Methods Section. 

preferably possess a degree or a professional qualification. 

Previous experience in the techniques of organisation and 
methods would be an advantage. 


The appointment is to the established staff with the benefits 
of a Pension Fund and participation in the -Company’s 
profit-sharing scheme. 


Applications, with brief particulars, should be addressed 
to the 


Staff Manager, — 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
Pharmaceuticals Division, 
Fulshaw Hall, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 
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INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





Candidates should 


UNESTABLISHED DISTRICT 


COMMISSIONERS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
Several vacancies, mainly in the Provinces, 
men or women with knowledge of eco- 
nomics, organising ability, preferably with 
experience of public speaking and voluntary 
Organisations. University education desirable. 
National salary £775 (age 25 and over) to 
£1,430. Possible establishment later. Appli- 
cation forms from Manager (PE 1847), Minis- 


for 


try of Labour, Professional & Executive 
Register. Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, 
London, £.C.4. Closing date for completed 


application forms Friday, June 30, 1961 


CANNING HOUSE 
(THE HISPANIC_AND LUSO BRAZILIAN 
COUNCILS) 


requires Assistant to Director General. He 
shonld have a broad knowledge of Latin 
America. its political and economic affairs, and 
should speak fluent Spanish and, if possible, 
Portuguese. The post offers considerable pros- 
pects. Salary and conditions of service would 
be a matter of arrangement... Write to Director 
General, Canning House, 2 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1 


EAST MIDLANDS 
GAS BOARD 


Require an 


ASSISTANT 
STATISTICIAN 


the Commercial 


Manager's 
Department, 


at Leicester. 

The post is open to persons with 
qualifications in economics and/or 
Statistics and/or mathematics. Prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants who 
have a knowledge or experience of 
market research, 

Salary within the 
£1,015 per annum. 


Detailed applications 
made within 10 days to 
The Secretary, 
East Midlands Gas Board, 
Beverley House, 
University Road, Leicester. 


range £710 to 


Should be 














RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1962 


Awards of these Fellowships, which are 
offered annually and are of the value of 6,000 


December, 1961. They are intended to encour- 
age research into the following questions, con- 
sidered in the light of their present-day impor- 
tance: ° 
(a) Political, legal, economic, scientific, agri- 


member State of the Council of Europe or of 
a State which has acceded to the European 
——— Soeemee. matuoees oo purmeeee 
countries which are not members the Coun- an 5 
cil, legally resident in the territory of a mem- | ™3¥ be obtained from the Principal at the 
ber State, are also eligible for awards. 
Application forms, which must be returned 
before September 4, 
from Universities Department, The _ British 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 





Applications are invited for the post of 


experience. 
Applications, stating age, academic qualifi- 


ther particulars may be obtained. 








PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 
COWLEY, OXFORD 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES 


The Process Development Section forms part of Pressed Steel's 
expanding Research and Development Department. Projects being 
tackled at present include: Ge 

The application of numerically controlled contour milling to 

die-sinking. 

The electrochemical machining of metals, 

ae of performance criteria for cutting steels in press 

tools, 
Many more projects await the right men to tackle them: We need: 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 

PRODUCTION ENGINEERS. 

CONTROL ENGINEERS. (With experience of servo- 

mechanisms.) 

MATHEMATICIANS. 

DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Applications are invited from men whose qualifications and 
experience will enable them to contribute to this work. 

Application forms are available from the STAFF OFFICER, 
Pressed Steel Company Limited, Cowley, Oxford. 


LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LEEDS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


43 Woodhouse Lane, Leeds 2 


French francs each, will be made in 
posts :— 


cultural, social, educational, and youth 
problems connected with European inte- 
gration. 

European civilisation (philosophy, _his- 
tory, literature and the arts). 
Candidates must normally be nattonals of a £1,150 


Salary £1,370 x £35 — £1,550. 


maximum of scale. 


College. 


may be obtained 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN POLITICAL 
2nCONOMY 


family allowance benefits. 


1961, by the Registrar, from whom fur- 





BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH UNIT 


Applications are invited for the following posts at London Head- 
quarters : — 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR Commencing salary not less than 
ae Be. To assist in managing a growing Operational Research 
unit including the deployment of research groups, arrangement for 
outside research contracts, and training and recruitment. Good 
qualifications and experience are essential with evidence of manage- 
ment ability and leadership. 


TWO LEADERS FOR RESEARCH GROUPS which 


are being built up to study problems concerning movement of 
traffic and optimum size of transport units. They should be well 
qualified academically and with considerable experience in applica- 
tion of operational research. 


Opportunities also exist for graduates who wish to gain experience 
of operational research in practice in these groups, and later to 
assume individual responsibility for investigations. 


The senior posts carry a salary up to £2,250 p.a.: the 
others between £780 and £1,290 p.a. 


Superannuation scheme. Certain travel facilities. Medical exami- 
nation. Write stating post desired, age, qualifications and experience 


to Director of Establishment (Dept. E), British Transport Com-’ 


mission, 222 Marylebone Road, N.W.1, within 14 days. 
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THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


TECHNICAL 
LIAISON OFFICER 


Applications are invited for a senior technical liaison post in this 
expanding Group of Paper Makers and Merchants. 

The selected candidate will be required to evaluate long term trends, 
both technical and economic, and to advise top management on the 
formulation of development policy. He will join a team based on the 
Group’s Research Headquarters at Beaconsfield, Bucks, but must be 
prepared to travel. ‘ : 

The appointment demands initiative, maturity, tact and considerable 
judgment. Prior experience of papermaking is not essential but some 
experience in technical consultancy or market research is desirable. The 
starting salary will depend on qualifications and experience and will be 
commensurate with the importance of the work. 


Applications, which will be regarded as strictly confidential, should 
state age, lifications, and. appointments held with the salaries earned. 
Mark envelo “ Personal (T.L.O.)” and address to Dr. H. F. Rance, 
Technical D ‘or, The Wiggins Teape Group, Gateway House, 1 
Watling Street, London, E.C.4, 





UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


The University invites applications for the 
following posts, almost all of which are new: 
In_the Faculty of Arts: 


LANCASHIRE AND MERSEYSIDE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 






Lecturers in Education, English a ad History 


SALARY SCALE: 
Superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. The 
initial salary may be fixed within the scale in 
accordance with the successful candidate’s quali- 
fications and experience, Salaries are paid 
monthly. 


Principal: E. V. Roberts, B.Com., A.C.A. FURTHER INFORMATION : 


Applications are invited for the following 


(a) Lecturer in Management Studies. Candi- 
dates should have a degree. A recognised 
professional qualification is desirable. 
Research and consultancy are encouraged. 


(b) Assistant, Grade B, with appropriate 
qualifications and experience in the pro- 
duction aspects of management, including 
Work Study. Salary £700 x £27 10s. — 


also seek from the Registrar of the University » 
or from the Secretary, Association of Universi- | Clark’s Place, E.C.2. 0000 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF © 
(i) General Conditions of Appointment, RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited from Chartered 
annuation, removal expenses, invalidity | Accountants for the post of ACCOUNTANT 
to the College. Appointee will be required to 
College accounts and staff 


ties of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, the following docu- 


Starting salaries for both posts may be above ments : 


Further particulars and application forms 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


(ii) A statement giving further particulars of | take full charge 
each post and of such matters as help in | of seven at present. Salary scale £1,800 x £50 
housing, conference grants and special | — £2,350 p.a. Superannuation and _ medical 





(c) The University will gladly supply any 
further information desired on request to the 
Registrar. 

APPLICATIONS, in duplicate, should give the 
information listed in the final paragraph of the 
General Conditions of Appointment, and should 
reach the Registrar, The University of Adelaide, | Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
(iatalds. South Australia, not later than July 


Applications are invited for an Assistantship 
Temporary Lecturer in Economics. The initial | in Political Economy. Salary scale: £800 — 
salary wil] be within the range £1,050-£1,200 | £950 per annum. Initial salary according to 
per annum, according to age, qualifications and | experience and qualifications. .U 


Applications («three copies) should be lodged, 
fications and experience, together with the | not later than June 30, 1961, with the under- 
names of three referees, quoting Réference | signed, from whom further particulars may 
CV/E, should be received not later than June | be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 











Philosophy, and Psychology ( 








which include particulars of tenure, super- 
and study leave. 


Sates Applications invited from suitably qualified 
£A1,675-£95-£2,340; with persons for appointment as DEPUTY DIREC. 

OR OF THE ASSOCIATION. SALARY 
£1,400 p.a. rising by annual increments of £75 
and £50(2) to £1,575 p.a, Post superannuable. 


Further particulars and form  soplication 
ari 

(a) The Calendar of the University may be ee a ar eee ie nates 

consulted in the Library of any University | tions returnable by JULY 7, 1961 

which is a member of the A.U.B.C,. or at the ~ 2 

office of the Association. Inside the covers oo 

are plans of the University buildings and site -tant, experienced or interested in_ invest. 

of the Waite Agricultural Research Insti- | ment analysis required by leading firm of 

tute at Glen Osmond (four miles from the | Stockbrokers. Excellent Salary and prospects 

University). for 8 ae nee of 

i age, qualifications, experience an previous 

(b) A potential candidate for any post should employment to Box TE.718, cio Hanway House. 


RADUATE, qualified actuary or accoun- 





T 













Support for research. 






vided if required at 15 per cent of salary. 





port of effects. Detailed applications 


aid schemes. Unfurnished accommodation 


vel paid to Salisbury for appointee, wife and 
dependent children, with allowance for trans- 


copies) naming three referees by July 18, 196! 
to Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher 















may be obtained. 


don, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 



































A CAREER AS A TAXATION SPECIALIST 


A large firm of Chartered Accountants with an extensive practice 
in this country and overseas has vacancies on its staff for qualified 
accountants wishing to specialise in taxation. Opportunities for 
advancement in this department are good and in addition to a 
generous starting salary the firm operates a pension scheme. 


Interested applicants are invited to send full particulars to Box 
No. 1514. 


ORGANISATION 
& METHODS STAFF 


i Liverpool firm has vacancies for Organisation and Methods 
staff. 


Duties include investigation, recommendation and implementation 
of systems and procedures. 


Successful applicants will have at least three years’ experience of 
Organisation and Methods work with the ability to operate at 
all levels of organisation. 


Academic qualifications will be useful, but not as important as 
experience and ambition. 


Starting salary will be according to qualifications and experience. 
Prospects for advancement are good. Contributory pension scheme. 


Write to Box 1517. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
COMPUTING SYSTEMS PLANNER 


needed to assist in planning a new and versatile system to meet market 


requirements of the future. 


Degree in mathematics, science or engineering, and programming 


experience required. 


Experience 


in logi 


design desirable. 


Vacancies also exist in programming development to support this 


system. 


Persons with programming experience and an interest in development 
of symbolic programming systems are invited to apply. 


Please write for application forms to: 
Dr. J. F. Blackburn, ; 
c/o IBM British Laboratories, 
Hursley Park, Winchester, Hampshire. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


vacancy for a Junior or Assistant 
Research for work in economic research 
cam. A good in economics essential ; 
statistics an advantage. Starting sala: 
«cording to qualifications, with F. 
\ision and family allowances. henicelon, 
with full statement of | fications and experi- 
ence and names and a two referees, 
should be sent to the. Secretary, N.LE.S.R., 2 
Dean Trench Street, Smith Square, Westmin- 
ser, London, S.W.1, by June 30th. 


UBSTANTIAL City Chartered Accountants 

invite applications from the recently quali- 
fied for interesting posts. Honours or 
specialist experience appreciated.—Write with 
particulars to Box 1512. a 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


ARMIDALE, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


has a 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the 

pasitions :— 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF STATIS- 
TICS: Salary £A3,300 per annum. Will be 


following 


n pro Mcsponsible for tuition in Statistics to under- 
” Fea: waduate and graduate students in the Faculty 
e and Mof Agricultural Economics and to Arts studepts 


ao 


or 


x 


ds 
on 


of 
at 


as 


ce. 
me. 


























wderiaking a minor or single subject in Ste- 
tistics Economics). The Associate Professor 
will be assisted by a_ Lecturer or a Senior 
Lecturer and a Research Assistant, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY : Salary £A3,300 per annum. Will 
te required to provide a course in Sociology 
e Sarai Sociology for senior students in the 
aculty 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
FARM MANAGEMENT: Will be required to 
sist in teaching Farm Management to stu- 
dents in the Faculties of Agricultural Econo- 
mics and Rural Science, to supervise student 
Projects and to undertake research. Salary 
within the range £42,550 x £95 — £A3,000 for 
a Senior Lecturer and £A1,730 x. £105 — 


2.435 for a Lecturer with os salary 
mined in accordance with cauions 

d experience. 
adjust. 


} wy are subject to a cost of a 

present amount! to an additional 

6 oer annum. Provision is also made for 
and removal expenses, superannuation 

fits, travel grants and full on for study 

Under the staff housing scheme an 
nce of up to 90 per cent, or more in 
tial cases, may be made towards the cost 

purchasing or building a house. Residential 

tlowships may be awarded to a single person 
one of the University Colleges. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Secretary, Association of Universitics of 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 

ondon, W.C.1. 

Aplications close, 

July 31, 1961. 






















in Australia and London, 


expanding Marketing Department. 


turer and/or age 
toiletries or food Ids. 
experience will be an advantage. 


be addressed to:— 


MARKETING EXECUTIVE 


McCann-Erickson has a vacancy for another Marketing Executive in its 


The man we are looking for will be 28-35 years old, will have had 
Brand/Sales management experience with a consumer good 
marketing experience in the pharmaceutical, 
Practical field selling and merchandising 


The man selected will join a young and vigorous marketing team which 
advises clients on all aspects of their marketing operations. 
Applications giving details of age, experience and present salary should 


The Marketing Director, 
McCann-Erickson Advertising Ltd., 
McCann-Erickson House, 
New Fetter Lane 
London, E.C.4, 





EADING advertising agency is looking for 
a man to head up the research and infor- 
mation division of its media department. Appli- 
cant not necessarily need to have experi- 
ence in this field but should have some years’ 
of business experience, preferably in market 
research or perhaps in the marketin 
ment of a manufacturer selling br 
nationally. Graduate with mathematics Sack: 
ground rable, initiative and ability to orga- 
=e and — Statistical information in 
eects, 208 logical manner essential.—Write 
aiving fi 7 Go of education and experience 
to x 


_ MONASH UNIVERSITY > 


Victoria, Australia 
NEW ACADEMIC POSITIONS 


Monash University, which began teaching in 
March, 1961, with 350 students in the Facultics 
of Arts, Economics and Politics, Science, Engi- 
neering, and Medicine. invites applications for 
appointment to the following newly-established 
academic positions : 


CHAIR OF POLITICS 

The Chair of Politics wil! be held within the 
Faculty of Economics and Politics. It will be 
the res ibility of the Professor of Politics 
to develop courses for pass and honours stu- 
dents in the Faculties of Arts, and Economics 
and Politics. Politics 1 is at present a com- 
pulsory subject for first year students in the 
Faculty of Economics and Politics, This course 
was taught in 1961 under the supervision of a 
senior lecturer. 


SENIOR LacTUREsS OR_LECTURESHIP 
ADMINISTRATION 

Pw... are invited for a Senior Lec- 
tureship or Lectureship in Administration in 
the Faculty of Economics and Politics. The 
teaching of administration is being developed 
to meet the requirements of students in both 
business and public administration. Applicants 
should possess at least an honours degree or its 
equivalent. It is desirable that applicants have 
some formal training in economics as well as 
in one of the fields of administration. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the position of 
in Economics _in the Faculty of 
Economics and Politics. The applicant aeons 


depart- 
goods 





Minimum of 


lor Lecturers: £A2,480 — £2,950. 
Lecturers : £A1,660 — £2,360. 

Full information on application procedure, 
conditions of a intment, superannuation, tra- 
vel and removal allowances, study leave and 
housing is available from the Secretary of the 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 


or the Registrar of the University, P.O. Box 
92. Clayton, Victoria, Australia. 
Closing date: Applications close with the 


Registrar of the University on July 31, 


F. H. JOHNSON, Registrar. 
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Central Electricity 
Generating Board 


ASSISTANT 
MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICIAN 


required in the 
OPERATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


BRANCH 


of the Headquarters Operations 
Department at Buchanan House, 


Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


The Branch is 
development 


concerned with the 
and improvement of 
methods of monitoring the economic 
operation of the system and other 
aspects of performance which con- 
tribute to it, and with seeking im- 
provements in the methods of utilising 
resources and in organisation. 

The successful applicant will be en- 
gaged in the application of mathematics 
and _ statistical methods to practical 
problems and will be required to 
initiate and develop appropriate tech- 
niques where necessary. 

A degree in Statistics or Mathematics 
with Statistics,- together with appro- 
priate experience, is required. lary 
within the range £1,460-£1,890 p.a. 


Applications, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, experience, present position — 
salary to the Appointments O, 

24/30, Holborn, ndon, E.C.I, by 


June. Envelopes should 
marked “Confidential B Ref. rcs” 





YOUNG ECONOMIST 


required in the Economic Department of this 
Bank, preferably with qualitications and experi- 
ence in the field of International Trade. 
monetary problems, and banking. Applications 
should be sent to Economic Department, 
aon Narodny Bank Ltd., 4 . Moorgate, 


O & M. ANALYST-COMPUTER PRO- 
e GRAMMER. A vacancy exists in our 
Group Organisation and Methods Department, 
which is responsible for the installation of of three 
L.C.T. Computers. 

The work will include systems studics in 
production Planning. Material Control, Stock 
Control and Invoicing. The agreed systems 
will then be programmed for either a 1202 
or a 1301 Computer. 

Experience of this type of work is desir- 
able but we are willing to train applicants 
with suitable technical and academic qualifica- 
tions. An adequate salary will be paid depen- 
dent upon the qualifications and experience of 
the applicant. Age between 22-35 years. 

Please send full details to the Staff Establish- 
ment Officer. Rubery, Owen & Co. Ltd., Booth 
Street, Darlaston, S. Staffs. 


THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


wishes to appoint an economic and financial 
journalist to the staff of its Press Department. 
This Department is concerned with writing for 
the press and other bodies and with producing 
publications on current affairs. Applicants 
should have a good honours degree in economics 
some experience in this kind of work and a 
bent for administration, They should be men 


aged about 25-28. Applications, giving Tull 
particulars, including present salary. should be 
to EIU, 22 Ryder Street, 


press,” 
1. 


addressed 
London, 


require an 


ECONOMIST/ 
STATISTICIAN 
LONDON 


to work on varied and interesting tasks 


including 
Systems for sales forecasting, 
Inventory Control by Use of ADP, 


Research and development work. 
Candidates—preferably AIS—should 
have a degree in economics, also 
several years of industrial or commer- 
cial experience. 


Good salary, benefits, and prospects. 
Tabulated career details to:— 
Central Personnel Department 
(ref.: ES) 
BTR INDUSTRIES LTD., 
Herga House, Vincent Square, 
S.W.1. 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


amnaamesremyg: ~~ 


ECONOMICS FOR MANAGERS 


Balance of Payments’ crises? Inflation upsets? 
Productivity wobbles? Exports are fun? Economic 
indicators? Afflucrt society? Bulging teenagers? 
Pressure groups? Cunatd subsidy? Private enter- 
prise? Free wade? Common Market? 
Do these matters mystify and frustrate you? 
Short practical courses by experts for groups 


on your own  premises.—Apply BARRON 
ASSOCIATFPS LTD. 130 Crawford Street, 
London, W.1. r 
LMOST any back volumes of “ The 
Economist ” wanted! Loose or bound 


and possibly complete and with title pages 
and indexes though good runs will also be con- 


sidered. Also * Economica,” “ Times Literary 
Supplement,” “ Nature.”  “ Official and/or 
Paimer’s Index To The Times,” ‘ Proceedings 


Of The Royal Socicty " 
and scientific Journals. Proceedings, Trans- 
actions, etc. Also books: Collinsen & Connell 
English-German Dictionary (a Penguin), Swan's 
Anglo-American Dictionary—any books ofr 
paintings/drawings by Max Licberman.—H. 
Pordes, 138 New Cavendish Sirect, London, 
W.1. MUSeum 5250. 
AISING SPIRITS, thai’s my pet pastime. 
Nothing occult about the medium | cmploy 
—it’s superb EL CID Sherry served all round. 
Guaranteed to spread pleasure at any seance. 
OUR DAUGHTER would enjoy finding her 
job through STELLA FISHER BUREAU 
in the STRAND. cy Es 
HOOSE ON EVIDENCE when buying 
your electric sewing machine. SHOP- 
PER’S GUIDE (10s. p.a.) gives full test reports 
on seven advertised makes.—-Write Consumer 
Council, Orchard House, Orchard Street, W.1. 
PARLIAMENTARY SSEATES OF COMMONS) 


94-96, 


and almos’ any learned 


Fourth Series: Cebus 88, 92. 100, 


109, 311, 113-116, 135, 137, 147-151, 183. 
Fifth Series: Volumes 3, 8, 9. 15, 16, 20, 
29, 132, 169, 177-178, 358, 363-366, 371-376, 
378-385, 389, 399, 402-405. 
Box 1515. ‘ 
es PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANY (Incorporated in Canada _ with 
Limited _Liability). DIVIDEND NOTICE, 


PREFERENCE STOCK. At a mecting of the 
Board of Directors held today a dividend of 
Two per cent on the Preference Stock was 
declared in respect of the year 1961 payable on 
August 1, 1961, to stockholders of record at 
3.30 p.m. on June 23, 1961. By order of the 
Board, T. F. TURNER, Secretary. Montreal, 
June 12, 196). 

ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 

PANY (Incorporated in Canada _ with 
Limited Liability), DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK. At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors held today, a 
dividend of seventy-five cents per share on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock was declared in respect 


of the year 1961 payable in Canadian funds 
on August 1, 1961, to shareholders of record 
at 3.30 p.m. on June 23, 1961. By order of 


the Board, T. F. fee Secretary. Mon- 


treal, June 12, 196 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BOURNEMOUTH 


BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
AND COMMERCE 


Principal: N. L. Yates, M.A(Com.), 
M.Sc.Tech., Ph.D., M.1.Mech.E. 
Full-time and part-time courses are provided 


in preparation for the following :— 
B.Sc. General (Chemistry, >) 


Physics, Biology, Mathe- 
matics) University 
B.Sc. Enginecring (Electri- of London 
cal, Mechanical) External 
B.Sc. Economics (Accoun- Degrees, 
tancy, Gqveromnemt, Indus- 


) 

Higher National Diploma Sandwich Course 
in echanical Enginecring Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers Part [11 Examination Accoun- 
tancy. 

Provision is made for students’ 
athletic interests. 

Applications for admission should be 
addressed to the Principal, from whom any 
further particulars required, may be obtained. 
Telephone Bournemouth 20844. 


SHORT COURSE IN 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE will hold a fur- 
ther COURSE IN OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH from September 18 to 29, 1961, 
for graduates or persons with cquivalent quali- 
fications and suitable experience. The non- 
residential fee is £50, Particulars and applica- 
tion forms can be obtained from the Registrar, 
The London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2. The last date for the return of com- 
pleted application forms is August 22nd. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 

university graduates and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


social and 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service. 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 


Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-cxamination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—-Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning cxamination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London, £.C.4. Established 1910. 
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BANQUE DE PARIS. 
ET DES PAYS-BAS 


Société Anonyme francaise 


(Incorporated in France with limited liability) 


Application has been made to The Council 
of The Stock Exchange, London, for permis- 
sion to deal in and for quotation for the whole 
of the issued share capital viz., 1,200,120 
Shares of NF. 100 each of Banque de Paris et 
des Pays-Bas, which is at present quoted and 
dealt in on the Stock Exchanges .at Paris, 
Brussels, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt and Geneva. 


Full particulars may be obtained during normal business 
hours (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 28th June, 
1961, from: 


M. SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED, 
SHELL HOUSE, 
55, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


or from the Brokers to the introduction: 


Joseph Sebag & Co., 
Bucklersbury House, 
3, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE. TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 
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The Philadelp} 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 








An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 

@ Prompt and courteous attention 

@ Fair and generous claims settlements 
For more than a ceniury our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need: of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 





TI 
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DAD-why do you 





save with the 
TEMPERANCE 
PERMAN ENT ? 





For three good reasons, my boy! Firstly, the money 
I invest with them is really safe. Secondly, I get a Bonus 
because I’m a regular saver. Lastly, there is no difficulty 
in withdrawing my money whenever I want it. Yes, they 
help you in every possible way at the Temperance, 


Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref.R.6 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 


223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. Phone: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the country 








Away with fitting keys and cutting 


Fen ner keyways. With Taper-Lock Bushes you 


can fit pulleys, couplings, sprockets 
on all shafts within 5 thous. of the 


* ~b ye 

Ta er-Lock nominal dian-eter in less than a min- 
ute. They are interchangeable and 
available in bores from 4” to 44”. 
Bu she S$ Fenner Taper-Lock Bushes save time 
= ger Your nearest Fenner 
ranch will prove it to you—in your 

Save YOU MONEY own office. ” ee 


Registered Trade Mark* STOCKS CARRIED FOR YOUR SERVICE IN 
BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - BRADFORD - BRISTOL - BURNLEY - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
HULL - LEEDS - LEICESTER - LIVERPOOL - LONDON - LUTON - MANCHESTER 
MIDDLESBROUGH - NEWCASTLE - NOTTINGHAM - SHEFFIELD - STOKE 


FACTORIES OVERSEAS IN AUSTRALIA, INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD 


LARGEST MAKERS OF 
V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
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the Federal capital of Switzerland, famed not 
only for its medieval buildings, ancient city- 
gate towers, lovely fountains, and interesting 
arcades, but also for its manifold commercial 
and industrial activities. 


when there, to benefit from the useful and 
reliable information concerning financial 
matters, gladly given by the Berne Branch of 
the Union Bank of Switzerland. Your 
Travellers’ Cheques or Travellers’ Letters of 


Credit can, of course, also be negotiated 
there. 





SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE, SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully paid . einen Swiss Francs 140,000,000 
Reserves _.............. Swiss Francs 152,000,000 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 





HAS s, \ a 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Ne 
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the cigarette that goes with success 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
STATE EXPRESS 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS 
AROATH TOBACCO CO LTO 


in standard cartons or Flip-Top packs of 20, and in the popular 25's flat boxes 
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a 





in 
Hydro - electric 
Schemes 


Glenfield Gates, in radial as 
illustrated, and various other 
forms, and Valves, of the 
sluice pattern shown and 
other kinds, are installed in 
Hydro-electric Plants in many 
parts of the World. 


GATEWAY T0 THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


The Eastern Bank Limited, 
which is associated with the 
Chartered Bank, has had 
fifty years’ experience of 
trade, finance and industry 
in the Middle East and has 
established an extensive 
system of branches in the 
area. 

Merchants and Manufac- 
turers are invited to utilise 
the banking services avail- 
able at the Bank’s Head 
Office in the United 
Kingdom and its branches 
in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 


BRANCHES IN . 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
Lebanon, Bahrain, Iraq, Qatar, 
Hadramaut, Trucial Coast, Aden 
and also in Pakistan, India, 
Ceylon, Singapore, Malaya, 
Associated Bank—The Irano- 
British Bank Teheran. (Incor- 
porated in Iran). 


ausioy 
EASTERN 
BANK LTD. 


ene 











Copies of the Eastern 
Almanac, a guide to the 
overseas organisation of 
the Bank and its asso- 
ciates, will be sent on 
application to the Mana- 
ger of the Bank. 








everything a fine cognac brandy should be 
3-STAR 46/- V.S.0.P. 57/6 
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versatile handling in a 
typical engineering plant 


Well-known as the name that stands 
for fire protection the Pyrene Com- 
pany is also one of the largest makers 
of bumpers for the motor trade... 
activities involving high production 
rates and the fullest use of their fleet 
of Coventry Climax UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRIC Fork Trucks. 


make the most. of their ‘UNIVERSALS’ 


a 
Yren’e 


Our extensive experience of 

industrial handling is at your service 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. 
Dept (°) Coventry 








a a . " . a 5 a 3 ee ° 


* 
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fanny 





